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IN MEMORY OF 
VED RATAN MOHAN 


Col. Ved Ratan Mohan, M.P. was born at Rawalpindi 
on July 30, 1920. He graduated from the Punjab 
University and later took his Master of Commerce 
Degree from Delhi University. 

Shri Ved Ratan Mohan’s father Shri N.N. Mohan 
was a prominent industrialist and a generous philan- 
thropist. Shri Ved Ratan Mohan made his own 
memorable contribution to the success of the enterprises 
in which his family was interested. He also took active 
interest in public life and supported many worthwhile 
causes. 

In 1961, the honorary rank of Captain was conferred 
on Shri Ved Ratan Mohan; in [966, he became a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Territorial Army; in 1972, the 
honorary rank of Colonel in the Reenconial Army was 
conferred on him. 

He was elected as Deputy Mayor of fi Municipal 
Corporation, in Lucknow. Later he was elected to the 
office of the Mayor. In [964, he was nominated as a 
Member of the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Council. In 
1967, he was awarded Padama Shri. In 1971, he became 
the recipient of the Padma Bhushan Award. In 1972, 
he was elected to Rajya Sabha, the Upper House of 
Indian Parliament, from Uttar Pradesh. 

He died on July 28, 1973, deeply mourned and widely 
lamented. 

He had travelled extensively and had a wide range 
of interests and accomplishments. Photography, painting, 
music and poetry had a claim on him. Equally, he 
gave generously of himself to the solution of public 
problems and to personal hardships of individuals in 
distress. He was deeply interested in Indian culture 
and in educational institutions as vehicles of India’s 
cultural renaissance and socio-economic reconstruction. 
The Vedas and their message energised his inspiration 
and impelled him to consecrated action for human 
welfare. 


Ved Ratan Mohan 


Preface 


The Vedas are the Word of God. At the very 
beginning of the Creation, man received knowledge of the 
Vedas. The Rgveda is the most ancient of all the holy 
scriptures in the world. 

Knowledge of the Vedas is not intended for a parti- 
cular race or country. God revealed this knowledge for 
the greatest good of mankind. This noble objective is 
reflected in the following words of the Vedic sages : 


May all be happy and rid of diseases, 
May all have a happy and harmonious life, 
May nobody ever be afflicted with suffering. 


The Vedas have been translated into several lang-~ 
uages. Scholars like Griffith, Wilson and Max Miiller 
have written commentaries on the Vedasin English. But 
the need for bringing out an unconventional and standard 
translation of the Vedas has been felt for quite sometime. 
The task, however, involved dedication, hard work and 
considerable financial resources. 

Col. Ved Ratna Mohan, ex-M.P., was a promising 
youngman, the scion of a family which had implicit faith 
in the Vedas. His brilliant career was cut short by un- 
timely death in 1973. His father, late Shri Narendra Mohan, 
was a leading industrialist of India. Devoted to social 
service, he took keen interest in the dissemination and 
distribution of religious literature. He had unshakable 
faith in God. Daily he would perform yajna and once in 
a year he would perform this on a big scale when all the 
mantras of one of the four Vedas wouid be recited. He 
had named his eldest son Ved Ratna (Jewel of the Vedas). 
He had desired the late Ved Ratna to do some service to 


the Vedas. But fate had willed otherwise. Col. Ved 
Ratna died before he could fulfil his father’s wish. 

His younger brother Major Kapil Mohan, who has 
great reverence for the Vedas like his father, made the 
noble resolve to get all the four Vedas translated into 
English and publish them on behalf of the Narendra Mohan 
Foundation in the sacred memory of his elder brother. This 
Foundation was endowed by the sons of the late Shri 
Narendra Mohan, the founder of the Mohan Industries, in 
accordance with the wishes of their father. A hospital, a 
college, and several other charitable institutions devoted to 
public service are being run by the Foundation. 

The task of rendering the four Vedas into English 
was entrusted to the Veda Pratishthana by the Foundation. 
Dr. Govardhan Lal Dutta, a famous educationist and Head 
of the Pratishthana, requested the Vedic scholar Svami 
Satya Prakash Sarasvati to undertake the highly onerous 
responsibility. Indeed one could think of no other scholar 
better qualified than Svami Satya Prakashji to accomplish 
this task. I am happy that Svamiji was kind enough to 
accede to the request. He is devoting most of his time to 
the translation work though he is a parivrajaka, a peripa- 
tetic monk. In this task, he is collaborating with Pandit 
Satyakam Vidyalankar. 

Thanks are particularly due to Shri Vishwanath for 
his unstinted cooperation in the excellent printing of this 
work. No words would be adequate to express my warm 
appreciation and grateful thanks to Major Kapil Mohan, 
Svami Satya Prakashji and other colleagues and co-workers 
of the Veda Pratisthana who have generally helped in the 
accomplishment of this sacred task. 

Our lacours would be fully rewarded if through this 
English translation of the four Vedas, attempted for the 
first time in India, the divine message enshrined in the 
Vedas impregnates human consciousness everywhere. 


Shravani Poornima, Prakash Vir Shastri 
Vikramiya Samvat 2034, Secretary, Veda Pratishthana 
August 28, 1977. New Delhi 


Prakashvir Shastri 
31st Dec. 1923 23rd Nov 1977 
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VEDAS : A GLIMPSE 


Whilst introducing the Rgveda to the Western world 
by his English translation, Ralph T. H. Griffith quoted the 
following words of F. Max Miller: 


““What can be more tedious than the Veda, and yet, what can 
be more interesting, if once we know that it is the jirst word 
spoken by the Aryan man?” 

“The Veda has a two-fold interest : it belongs to the history of 
world and to the history of India. ..As long as man continues 
to take an interest in the history of his race, and as long as we 
collect in libraries and museums the relics of former ages, the 
first place in that long row of books which contain the records 
of the Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for ever to the 
Regveda.”’ 


The Vedas have been given to us inalanguage which 
is itself divine. The Vedic language or classical Sanskrit, 
with its old and modern descendents, represents the 
earliest stock of speech. Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of 
the earliest mother-tongue. Indeed so far as the direct 
documentary evidence goes, it may rather be said to be the 
only surviving daughter; for none of the other six principal 
members of the family : Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Lettoslavic, have left any literary monuments, 
and their original features have to be reproduced, as best 
as they can, from the materials supplied by their own 
daughter-languages. To the Sanskrit the antiquity and 
extent of its literary documents, the transparency of its 
grammatical structure, and the other linguistic and philo- 
logical details must ever secure the foremost place in the 
comparative study of the Indo-Germanic speech. 

The Veda since the time immemorial has been nightly 
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regarded as of divine origin. The eternal nature of the 
Veda has been variously discussed and recognized on 
several grounds by several schools of discipline in India : 
by the grammarians, etymologists, ritualists and philoso- 
phers alike. On the other hand, the historians, evolution- 
ists and the Western critics have tried to interpret the 
Vedic texts on different lines. In either case, the importance 
of the Veda is not lessened. Very recently, a young scholar, 
Jean Le Mee, born in France, but later on settled in the 
United States, has published a few Rgvedic hymns, and 
verses, very well illustrated by Ingbert Griitner, born in 
Germany, through his photographs shot in East Africa— 
Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanzania, because Griitner felt that 
the timeless quality of the land and the sense of human 
origin there best reflected the spirit of the Rgveda. This 
perhaps refers to Professor Leaky’s discovery of human 
otigin on Tanzania-Kenya borders. Shall we not say that 
it merely speaks of the universality of the Vedic texts, not 
confined to a single tract of land or to asingle definite 
age? 

Jean Le Mée expresses his sentiments in respect to the 
Veda in the following words : ‘‘Precious or durable mater- 
ials—gold, silver, bronze, marble, onyx or granite—have 
been.used by most ancient peoples in an attempt to 
immortalize their achievements. Not so, however, with the 
ancient Aryans. They turned to what may seem the most 
volatile and insubstantial material of all—the spoken 
word —and out of this bubble of air fashioned a monument 
which more than thirty, perhaps forty, centuries later 
stands untouched by time or the elements. For the 
pyramids have been eroded by the desert wind, the marble 
broken by earthquakes, and the gold stolen by robbers, 
while the Veda remains recited daily by an unbroken 
chain of generations, travelling like a great wave through 
the living substance of mind.” 

Itis one of the wonders of wonder, that the Veda could 
so well resist the ravages of times and could nourish and 
give form to the religious and philosophical thoughts of 
innumerable races from the time immemorial. How could 
this miracle happen? The answer is again well given here : 
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“The Veda itself is the secret of the Veda. The foundation 
stone that India contributed to civilization, the Veda, is 
said to embody the regulations, the laws of the universe as 
‘seen’ by the gifted poets, prophets or seers, the rsis.”’ 
“Set by them,” so says Jean Le Mée, “‘in a special language 
to be joyfully proclaimed for future ages, it has come 
down to us through an elaborate oral tradition, conscious- 
ly designed to prevent any distortion. Even today had 
we no written record available, it would still be possible to 
have access to the Vedaas it existed when the text was 
fixed three or four thousand years ago! This supreme 
monument of an early religion which has left us with no 
archeological remains, no church, no dogma, no founder, 
and virtually no history, forms the cannon of the Hindu 
scriptures, the core of which is acollection of over a 
thousand hymns, more than ten thousand stanzasin all, 
known as the Rgveda.” 

To we, the Indians, the authority of the Veda is 
supreme and final. The Veda was given to man at the 
earliest stage, when the biological species was sufficiently 
evolved to receive the divine inspiration. The Veda became 
the fountain-head of the subsequent knowledge that 
followed, and it continued to inspire human literature for 
milleniums of years. In India, the most ancient human 
literature that we possess now is that of the books known 
as the Brahmanas, but they were also written thousands of 
years after the divine revelation. These Brahmanas, all 
without exception, accept the authority of the Veda. The 
systems of thought which admit of the validity of the Veda 
are called the astika (theist), and those which repudiate it 
the nastika (atheist). To an Indian, the term theism has a 
deep and wide connotation ; a theist is one that not only 
believes in the existence of the Supreme Self, but who 
accepts the same Supreme Self as the first cause of the 
creation, sustenance and the dissolution of universe, and 
the source of divine knowledge (cf. Janmadyasya yatah, 
wearaey qa: and Sastra yonitvat, wera farata -Vedanta Sutras 
1.1.2-3). And thus the astika or nastika character of a 
system does not depend on its positive or negative con- 
clusions regarding the nature of the Supreme Spirit, but 
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also on the acceptance and non-acceptance of the authority 
of the Veda. And again, the acceptance of the Veda isa 
practical admission that spiritual experience is a greater 
light in the fundamental matters than intellectual approach. 
The Vedic concepts were further elaborated in the text of 
the Upanisads and in the six systems of Indian philosophy: 
(i) the Vaisesika of Kanada, (ii) the Nyaya of Gotama, 
(iii) the Samkhya of Kapila, (iv) the Yoga of Patanjali; 
(v) the Purva-Mimamsa of Jaimini, and (vi) the Uttara- 
Mimamsa of Badarayana Vyasa. All these systems accept 
the authority of the revealed knowledge. 

One would naturally like to know about the contents 
of the Veda, and whenever a question of this type is 
advanced, one has in his mind the picture of the present day 
books and treatises of different disciplines, characterized 
and classified, categorized, systematized and elaborated on 
certain patterns. The Veda considerably differs in this 
respect from all such literature. The Veda is a sruti and not 
a sastra: a sastra is a text of systematized knowledge with 
a set scientific terminology. The sruti has the potentiality 
of becoming the source ofa sastra, but by itself it is not 
the sastra. The sruti has the plasticity of the material of 
a perfect form which could, if so desired, be moulded into 
a sastra, And thus, for understanding the nature of the 
sruti, the ancient Indian seers evolved regular systems of 
discipline known as the vedangas, (the limbs of the Veda) 
and the upa-vedas (the Sub-Vedas). The vedangas are 
(i) the siksa (orthography), (ii) the vyakarana (the 
grammar), (iii) the nighantu (lexicon), (iv) jyotis 
(astronomy), (v) chanda (prosody), and (vi) kalpa (the 
system of rituals and ceremonies). The four upavedas are 
(i) the ayurveda (the system of medicine and cures), 
(li) the gandharva-veda (the system of aesthetics), 
(iii) dhanurveda (the system of defence sciences), and 
(iv) arthaveda (the system of economics and wealth— its 
production, distribution and utilization). 

The contents of the Veda may, for the purposes of 
simplicity, be classified under three broad headings : the 
jnana, or knowledge ; the karma or the code of actions 
or conduct, and the upasana or coming into the proximity 
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of the Supreme Self, or the spiritual realization. The word 
rk stands for knowledge, the yajuh stands for karma or 
actions, the duties, and the sama stands for love of God 
or devotion and dedication. But this does not mean that 
the Rk-Samhita exclusively deals with the subject of 
spiritual and mundane knowledge; the Yajuh-Samhita deals 
with the karma-kanda, or the code of conduct (much more 
the code of ceremonies) ; and the Sama Samhita deals 
with prayers and chants. There is no rigidity as to the 
type of classification. In all the four Samhitas, we have 
the subject matter pertaining to all the three categories 
enumerated above. The Vedas were not revealed primarily 
or entirely for the purposes of performing ceremonies and 
conducting rituals. The Vedic texts have deeper meanings 
for life and in the most natural language, these texts tried 
to cover almost all phases of human activity, its purposeful- 
ness and attainments. The Vedas do not accept the 
demarcation between the empirical, ephimeral or mundane 
world, and the world of Absolute Reality, transcendence 
and spiritual existence. Whatever is born, movable or 
immovable, changing and changeless,—the whole of it is 
isavasya (%ate), or pervaded by the Supreme Reality and 
is charged with the existence of the Highest Self. The 
entire creation exists within Him, and in His extensions. 
He is far beyond the creation (the vast universe is only a 
quarter of His, as if). 


Lord, the Creator 


The Veda has come down to us as an inspiration to 
the terrestrial man, who alone on this earth, amongst the 
thousands of species, is worthy of the supreme type of 
revelation. The solid abode of man, the small planet of 
his activity is the earth or the prthivi, also known as bhumi, 
and the entire cosmos, to the furthest and farthest ends 
that he could see with his naked and aided eyes is the 
realm of effulgence, full of stars and galaxies, the d}au, the 
heaven or the sky; and the interspace is, of course, the 
antariksa (Rv.X.121.5) in which clouds move and the 
lightning thunders. Dyava-prthivi (Rv. 1.35.9) heaven to 
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earth is also known as rodasi (Rv. 1.36.8). There is 
a realm beyond the realm of effulgence, another realm 
beyond the visibility, a realm of blissfulness, known as the 
svarloka, or svah,a realm far-spreading beyond the ex- 
panding universe. 

Our Lord, He alone, is the originator or creator of 
this universe (creator, not in the Biblical sense, where the 
universe has come out of nothing ; the Vedic philosophy is 
a concept of co-existence of the two eternals, God the 
creator and the primordial matter or the prakrti, the 
multidimensional canvas for the supreme artist for His 
divine art). He alone is sustaining the cosmos fanning, 
aspiring and inspiring as if by His two wings.’ In His 
supremacy over the universe, He is one and one alone.’ 
He alone is the giver of treasures to the bounteous men.* 

He alone is worth our worship and adoration 
(namasya).* He is, verily, one ; may we know Him as one 
pervading and circumscribing.” He is not assisted in his 
supremacy by any one second, third or fourth, nor by any 
fifth, sixth or seventh, nor even by any eighth, ninth or 
tenth. He is the one, circumscribing, the one alone, this 
one ought toknow.° Allthe Nature’s bounties merge out 
and become one in Him alone ?’ 


God is One Though Variously Described 


God, verily, is one, though variously described since 
the functions are manifold and His divine attributes many. 


1, & ageai aafa & catatar wat waaA 2a UH: 1 (Rv. X. 81. 3) 
2. Tfaawaraal warareet fazaed THT | (Rv. V1. 36. 4) 
feedi eal waaea aeafate va aReat fagdtem: | (Ay. IT. 2. 1) 
. ue rq faaqa ag wate aeqg | (Rv. I. 84. 7) 
. Aste weal waren gerfate wa AMET: AMAT: | (Ay. UL. 2. 2) 
. TUN UH THATH TT 1 (Ay. XII. 4 (1), 12) 
27 fad a adtaragal areqeaa 1 
a Taal FT qs: AA ATTAa 
areal A Aaat TARY AQead | a ud saAwaTg Az I 
(Av. XIII. 4, 16-18] 


An wp W 


7. aa afery Fat wHaa wats t (Av. XIII. 4. 21) 
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Compared to Him, we, the tiny little selves, are infinite- 
simals whilst He is Infinity in all positive parameters. To 
this divine one, the man, in the words of the Vedic texts, 
offers invocations in various adjectivals and adverbials, 
according to His attributes and functions. So often, we 
prefer to call Him agni, the foremost adorable, sometimes 
indra, the most resplendent, sometimes raruna, or the 
most venerable, sometimes as arjaman, the supreme law- 
giver; He alone is the divine virility and vitality in us, and 
is therefore, known as rudra ; He verily, is the savitr since 
everything is born of Him ; He is diva, or effulgent; He 
is the law-abider, and hence is known as j:ama; He alone 
is the measure and a benevolent friend to us, and hence, 
His name is mitra ; He is the supreme Lord and therefore 
brahaspati and brahman; He pervades the entire universe 
and hence He is vismu ; He is blissful and hence known as 
soma, and on account of His benevolence and kindness, 
He is called siva , sankara and mayaskara. The Veda 
stands for the purest type of monotheism. Here we have 
a few texts to corroborate this concept. 


1. God alone is one, though known as agni, king 
varuna, mitra, aryaman, or amsa.* 


2. God is also known as agni, rudra, mahah asura, (ahur 
mazda) and pusan2 


3. God is agni, dravinoda (the giver of wealth), 
deva, savitr, ratnadha (the store of gems) bhaga (effulgent), 
and nrpati (Lord of men).* 


4. He is one, though seers call Him with various 
names, such as indra, mitra, varina, agni, divya, suparna, 


1, Taga UAT Tet gaaaeed fat wafa zea Fea 

wanaer aeafaaea aNa canal fazed Faq BAT: 1 (Ry. ID. 1. 4) 
2. ert wal ag wealfaaed wat ared ger srg 

ea aracematfa singed gat fava: arfa a ataT u (Ry. IL 1.6) 
3, aaa afacter aiga wt ta: afaar waar ata 

eq oamt at aca gfe cf aqet aecisfaaa ut (Ry. I. 1.7) 
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garutman, yama and matarisvan.t 


5. He alone is agni, the same He is aditya, the same 
one is known as vayu and candrama. He again is the 
same one known as sukra, brahman, apah, or prajapati.’ 


Cosmic Form of the Creator 


Though our Lord exists even far beyond the limits 
of this extensive universe, the entire universe has been 
metaphorically regarded as the cosmic form of our Lord, 
and this form has been variously described in the Veda. 
He creates the universe (dyava-prthivi) and the universe 
assumes His form;* He weaves the entire universe through 
His divine thread (tantu) of unified Jaw.! The entire 
universe is sustained by great principle (mahi praniti), and 
protected by undecaying devices of protection (w/i).6 The 
Atharvaveda devotes an entire extensive hymn, the 
“Skambha Sukta’”’, to the cosmic creation, and the divine 
laws that sustain it ina marvellous way. (Av X. 7.1-44) 
Our Lord is the skambha or the divine support of the 
entire creation consisting of the terrestrial region, the 
celestial region and the interspace. He alone balances the 
entire creation and holds in equilibrium the six dimensions 
of space.’ The creation has been compared to the weaving 
of a cosmic cloth with divine woofs and warps, shuttles 
and pegs, the art of two divine maidens (day and night) 


1,2 fax qeorafragcal fea: a arf wea | 

qe ag fam: ager aexaft aad arafesarararg: ti (Rv. I. 164, 46) 
2: atatincaarfeacagraeg waAT 1 

aa Te at aa ato ama: a  warafa: u (Yv. XXXIL 1) 
3, 9 8h orarafaat afaat eactee waaria fazer | (Rv.X. 110. 9) 
4, Ofeat aravafadt wars aa ara TAS aATA | (Ay. XIII. 1.6) 
5, Aeleea soitay: gated wareda: | aren aftara HAM: Nt (Rv. VI. 45. 3) 
6. Sera arare ararafaat wa eA eRe arartarafrary | 

werd} avez sfen: weal: cera ge yrrat fate ui (Ay. X, 7, 35) 
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working incessantly inthe parameters of space and time.’ 

Our creator has also been called the Final Reality 
or ‘“‘ucchista’’ (ut-sista) for when nothing exists at the 
time of final great dissolution (maha pralaya) and the 
creation passes into the primordial matter, devoid of 
name and form, then the Supreme Self alone persists 
(since He is not subject to change, decay or death). In the 
ucchista Brahman is sustained everything, even the Rk, 
Yajuh, Sama, Udgitha, Hinkara,Svara and Saman rhythms 
and rhymes (samnah medil:).” Ucchista is the name of great 
Brahman, since He is the undecaying self; in this ucchista 
is sustained the entire universe, the heaven and earth, the 
water, oceans, wind and moon.® Inthe wechistais sustain- 
ed the entire creation consisting of name and form.‘ This 
ucchista is the progenitor of all; He isthe father and 
grandfather,, and He is equally the sustainer of the 
inorganic and organic world, of clouds, lightning and 
rains.° Everything is reborn from Him after the dissolu- 
tion, the disciplines of divine knowledge, the sense organs, 
the vital realm, the blissful realm, and all categories of 
human beings’ (Av. XI.7.24-27). 


1, Taas gat feel qrarerd aga: wanmEA | 
sree aq feared VAT AT ATT ASAT AF TATAT AA 
wag oftaatica a fa wrarfa aact qeeara | 
garmaq aqaanonfa gamre fa seria arti 
eA ayer woaeayiad aratia ae eaacrie arta (Av. X. 7.42-44) 
2, He ae awefeore yatta: seqd eqay! 
fermre ufeoet cae: arent Afesa arafa ui (Ay. XI. 7. 5) 
3. vfsact ararafadt fasd wa aaried: 
am: aug vfeost axa ata watfea: ut (Ay. XI. 7. 2) 
4, sfeost  arred oatfeoee ate oo arfga: 1 (Ay. XI. 7. 1.) 
5. faar «wfagefeecetset: «ote: = frag: 1 (Ay. XI. 7. 16) 
6. wae: fasat wear wtraat aleve: 
wart faaat awafeose aferat ferat u (Av. XI. 7. 21) 
7, a: aratfaeoratia germ are EI 
oferta? oad fafa “ar fafafera: 1 (24) 
strat aa: ataafefara ferfare att (25) 
arrat | Atat: «= Uaiswitatedasa At (26) 
zat: fratt waeaT | aewatcercara «1 (27) (Av. XI. 7. 24-27) 
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We have said that this cosmos is figuratively regard- 
ed as the form of our Lord, the Prajapati, the sustainer 
of everything that He has created. Man would under- 
stand Him better, if He is metaphorically described as if 
He is possessing a body similar to that of a man, or any 
other creature of our familiarity. But Heis very much 
different from ahuman form. Man has two eyes, one 
mouth, two arms and twolegs. This Supreme Lord of 
ours, has, however, innumerable eyes, for there is no 
direction in which He cannot see and similarly He posse- 
sses thousands of mouths all round, thousands of arms and 
thousands of legs, since everything in this creation is 
within His reach.’ 

The Atharva Veda (hymns 7,8 of Book X) describes 
the Jyestha Brahman (the Supreme Lord) and the 
Sarvadhara (all support) in the cosmic form,’ the sun and 
moon being His eyes, the cosmic winds as His vital breath, 
the celestial region as the head, the mid-space as His 
belly, the earth -as His feet. The same metaphor in 
another form is expressed in the Purusa Sukta? : 


The moon was gendered from His mind, and from 
His eye the sun had birth ; 


Electricity and fire (indra and agni) from His mouth 


1, fasraraeren faraat aal fasaat argea faraaeara 1 
a ageat wala a qavataratt waar 2a ww: ut (Ry. X. 81. 3) 
(also Yv. XVII. 19) 
agaMst Fea: Ae: AAMT | (Rv. X. 90. 1) 
2, wea uf: sarafzeraateca | 
fea aaa qald aca stesra FATT AA: 1 (32) 
WA YALA GA: | 
aia Fae ae AEH SACSTA ARM AA: 11 (33) 
Oa ate: STOTT aa firceats Way | 
fart area saritered stssra wart aa: 1 (34)(Ay. X. 7. 32-34) 
ated 96S qfadt aaeaarearateet ~ vag athe: | (vy. XI. 20) 
3, WaMT ATat Wrasse: gat WAIT | 
qarearatara WargagATATaT 
aTeat arataratcel sitevif at: radia 3 
qarat yfafen: tarq war ahet wHETTT | (Ry. X. 90. 13, 14) 
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were born, and wind (vayu) from his breath. 


Forth from His navel came mid-air; the sky was 
fashioned from His head, 

Earth from His feet, and from His ears the regions, 
thus they formed the worlds (Rv.X. 90.13-14) 


The Atharvaveda abounds in such metaphors, e.g. 
for God’s Glory, brahma-prakasanam, see Parsni 
Sukta (Av. X. 2). 


Creation 


One is inquisitive to know how the world has been 
created, and the philosophers and scientists from time 
to time, have tried to answer this question in their own 
way. The world in which we live has areality, and our 
existence in the body along which we are born, and which 
to a small extent is our bondage too, has a reality and 
purposefulness. The entire creation has a purpose. The 
creation itself is not simple; it is a creation in multipara- 
meters. In the dimensions of space and time, we have the 
sun, the moon, the planets, the galaxies with clusters of 
stars and wonders of the celestial region. On our planet, 
we have mountains, rivers, oceans, clouds, the solid crust 
of the earth, the blowing winds and what not. Then 
again, on this earth, we have plants, shrubs, tall trees, 
grass, the organic life in the sea, on the earth and in the 
mid-regions, from the unicellular life to the highly evolved 
mammals including man. In the complex that we call 
man, we have an exterior comprising of bones, skin, 
muscles, fibres, nerves, veins and arteries, secreting glands, 
the circulatory system of blood, lungs, kidneys, intestines 
and the fluids of brain. And within this exterior, we have 
a complex vital system, the breathing system, the motives, 
which in Indian terminology is known as variously func- 
tioning pranas, which dynamize the human machinery. 
Beyond the realm of the pranas, we have a much more 
complex region of mental activity,—astounding behavi- 
ours of mind, and beyond it,we are told, there is another 
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complex, the transcendental spiritual complex, the domain 
of the tiny little self,—the jnanamava kosa and the 
anandamaya kosa. As we proceed on from our external- 
most Sheath, the annamaya kosa, to the innermost sheaths 
of jnanamaya and anandamaya kosas, the complexity 
increases, and much more intricate is the mutual relation- 
ship of these sheaths,--the innerlinks, the interactions. 
All this is meant for our sake, the tiny little bit known as 
the lower self, the spirit in bondage, the atman or the soul, 
that enters the body and then leaves the body to be born 
again and again, till it attains its emancipation and 
temporarily lives in the state of bliss in the closest proxi- 
mity of our Lord, as if, one privileged of belonging to the 
family of the Master, free from fetters of various sorts. 

The creation is the divine art of our Lord, carved on 
the canvas of prakrti, the primordial matter, devoid of any 
name or form, devoid of all attributes, and yet having an 
eternal existence, (co-existing with our Lord since eternity) 
with the potential material causality as its only characteris- 
tic. It is real in this sense, real inits intrinsic existence, 
real as the canvas for the divine art in multiple dimensions, 
but unreal, as if non-existing in the sense, that itis non- 
manifested, is devoid of name and form ; it is again neither 
satya, nor rajas, nor tamas, but an equipoise of all the 
three, with the potentiality that when tickled by the Great 
Artist, satva (rta-satya), tamas, rajas all get manifested. 
God alone knows how He works out this mysterious 
canvas. Hisart is beyond our comprehension; it is only 
when fully manifested that we become conscious of it. 
We, with all our limitations and difficulty get a glimpse of 
this great art, and man from the earliest stages of civiliza- 
tion to this day has been striving to know something of 
the working of the great artist. 

The Veda has at several places given an indication 
of this creation. We shall refer to a few hymns here. We 
shall first take up the Hiranyagarbha Hymn (Rv. X. 121) 
—the mighty creator is known as Hiranyagarbha, the 
source of golden light, the Lord of divine effulgence. 


1. Inthe beginning, there existed the Lord of divine 
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effulgence ; He was the sole Lord of all created 
beings. He fixed and held up this earth and heaven. 
To that Lord alone, may we offer our adorations. 


3. Who by His grandeur has become sole ruler of 
all the moving world that breathes and slumbers; 
He who is Lord of men and Lord of cattle; to 
that Lord alone, may we offer our adorations. 


4. His, through his might, are these snow-covered 
mountains, and men call sea and rasa (*1) His 
possession. His arms are these heavenly regions. 
To that Lord alone, may we offer our adora- 
tions. 


5. By Him, the heavens are strong and the earth is 
steadfast; by Him light’s realm and sky-vault are sup- 
ported; By Him the regions in mid-air are measur- 
ed. To that Lord alone, may we offer our adora- 
tions. 


6. To Him, supported by His help, two armies 
embattled look while trembling in their spirit, when 
over them, the risen Sun is shining. To that Lord 
alone, may we offer our adorations. 


7. What time the mighty waters come, containing 
the universal germ, producing agi (fire), thence 
sprang the God’s one spirit into being. To that 
Lord alone, may we offer our adorations. 


8. He in His might surveyed the floods containing 
productive force and generating worship. He is the 
God of gods, and none beside Him. To that Lord 
alone, may we offer our adorations.t (Rv. X. 121. 
1, 3-8) 


1, faced: anadarto; a: strat fafagato; aeatt frarato; aa ate- 
Wo; F Haat waAaTo; AT {aq agdto; aferatato | 
(Ry. X. 121. 1, 3-8) 
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We have in the Rgveda another Hymn (X. 190) 
devoted to creation, which runs like this : 


1. From tapas (fervour, the tickling of rajas) kind- 
led to its height, Eternal Law (71a) and Truth (satya) 
(the satva) were born. Thence was the night (rarri, 
the tamas) produced, and thence the billowy flood of 
sea (samudra-arnaya, the ocean of cosmic intelligence, 
mahat-tattva) arose. 


2. From that ocean of cosmic intelligence, the year 
(the time parameter) was afterwards produced, 
ordainer of days and nights, Lord over all who close 
the eye. 


3. Dhata, the great creator, then formed in due 
order, as in previous creations, sun and moon. He 
formed, as usual celestial heaven and earth, the 
regions of the air and the srar regions beyond.’ 


The description of creation would remain incomplete 
without a reference to the famous Nasadiya Sukta of the 
Reveda (X. 129). We are giving here Griffith’s translation 
of this hymn. 


1. There was not non-existent (asat) nor existent 
(sat); there was no realm of air, no sky beyond it, 
what covered in, and where ? and what gave shelter ? 
Was. water (ocean of cosmic intelligence, salila) 
there, unfathomed depth of water ? 


2. Death was not then, nor was there aught im- 
mortal; no sign was there, the day’s and night’s 
divider. That One-Thing, breathless, breathed by 
its own nature (svadhaya); apart fromit was nothing 
whatsoever. 


1, wa a aa aTitado; aAaTattaTatso ; 
qataanal atato 1 (Ry. X. 190. 1-3) 
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3. Darkness (tamas) there was; at first concealed 
in darkness this All (sarvam dam) was indiscrimi- 
nated chaos (plasma, apraketam salilam). All that 
existed then was void and formless: By the great 
power of warmth (tapasah mahina) was born that 
unit (fat ekam). 


4. Thereafter rose desire (kama) in the beginning, 
Desire, the primal seed and germ of spirit (pratha- 
mam retah). Sages who searched with their heart’s 
thought discovered the existent’s kinship (sato- 
bandhum)} in the non-existent (asati). 


5. Transversely their severing line extended; what 
was above it then; and what below it? There were 
begetters, there were mighty forces, free action 
(svadha) here and energy ( prayati) up yonder. 


6. Who, verily, knows and who can here declare it, 
whence it was born and whence comes this creation ? 
The gods (Nature’s bounties, devah) are later than 
this world’s production, who knows then whence it 
first came into being. 


7. Heis the first origin of this creation, whether 
He formed it all or did not formit. Whose eye 
controls this world in the highest heaven ( parame 
vyoman), he verily knows it, or perhaps he knows 
not !!* 


The technical terms in the above hymn may have 
multiple interpretations, but the poetry of the hymn is as 
superb and touching as the depth of its philosophy. 


Very often, the Veda talks of a creation of a different 
type. Creation is our Lord’s Sacrifice, a great yajna in 
which He is primarily involved. There are no limits of 


1, AraarTahato; THAT; TA ATA AMATO; FrATAaIo; fatsdtato; 
*Y gt az; ga frafeedao 1 (Ry. X, 129. 1-7) 
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this yajna; it is spread far and wide and beyond dimensions. 
The text says: 


1. The sacrifice drawn out with threads on every- 
side, stretched by a hundred sacred ministers and 
one. This do these fathers weave who hitherward 
are come; they sit beside the warp and cry, “Weave 
forth, weave back’’. 


2. The man extends it and the man unbinds it; 
even to this vault of heaven, hath he outspun it. 


These pegs are fastened to the seat of worship ; they 
made the Sama-hymns their weaving shuttles.1 
(Rv. X. 130. 1-2) 


In the ecstasy of description the text refers to the 
gayatri, usnik, anustup, brhati, viraj, tristup and jagati, the 
well known metres (Rv. 130. 4-5) and conjoins them 
with agni, savitar, soma, brhaspati, varuna and mitra, indra, 
and visvedevah. The cosmic creation was thus conjoined 
with cosmic worship, and “‘by this knowledege, men were 
raised to the highest sublime position of rsis.’” 
(Rv. X.130. 4-6). My Lord is a great weaver and He inces- 
santly weaves with profoundest care and skill. 


Family of Three Eternals 


Ours is a Holy Trinity, the family of three eternals : 
the Infinite Supreme Self (the Father) (ii) the eternal 
primal matter, the Prakrti (the Mother) and (iii) the 
numberless infinitesimal selfs (the sons). All the three of 


1,2 amt feeaccargfiea us at tear frcraa: | 

aa auf feast a wraq: yaaa aacaTaa aa 

Jal Gt ada va sofa gaa faced ate art afters | 

et agar: gy age aa: amie wa eracreataay i (Ry. X. 130. 1-2) 
2, mantasmTato; freferatzeMato ; 

armaa tt eaat waver awd ara feat a: geet 

qa wet AAaT ANAT A A GH BANANA GF Ul (Rv. X. 130. 46) 
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us are of the same age, and in this sense, He, the Supreme 
Self, though our Father, is not so in the biological sense, 
and similarly, the causal primal matter our mother, but 
again, not in the biological sense. All the three of us, the 
father, sons and the mother, are of the same age, and 
shall continue to exist for ever. None is born and none 
would die. 

Our infinitesimality in all parameters (but of age) 
imposes certain limitations on us, the souls, the lower 
selfs ; like the tiny little sparks, we shine in our glory, but 
to a limited extent. This infinitesimality extends over the 
dimensions of our capacity to know, capacity to do, and 
capacity to enjoy. The Supreme Self is infinite in these 
three parameters, as in so many others. Our inherent 
infinitesimality in these three demensions incapacitates us 
to acquire true knowledge, with the result that we do what 
we ought not to do, and then suffer its consequences. 
This finally manifests in what we call sin, papa or enas 
(waa) in the Vedic terminology. All of us, who are born 
with mortal fetters, are prey to this sin. God alone is 
free from sins since He is perfect, and infinite. He does 
not assume the body form; He is not incarnated. The last 
chapter of the Yajurveda describes Him thus: 


He, the Lord, effulgent, without a body, free from 
wounds and sinews, ever pure and very much above 
the sins, has been circumscribing us from all the 
sides. He is the one with penetrating wisdom (a 
superb poet), intelligence personified, extending in 
all parameters, self-existing, and judiciously just as 
much and as it ought to be, He creates commodities 
(of knowledge and wealth) for His ever-existing 
people’. (Yv. XL. 8) 


Here the Trinity is of (i) sah svayambhu, the Lord, 
self-existing, (ii) sasvatibhyah samabhyah, the innumerable 
ever-existing people (the lower selfs); (ili) arthan, the 


1, 8 TedererpaRn Taare AAT TEMATaATTH | Sha 
afta: eqamyatareadisaty eaaareeraalea: AATFT: Ut (Yy. XL. 8) 
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matter moulded into the commodities, necessary for the 
sustenance of neople. 

‘ineidea ol ‘frinity is equadly ciear elsewhere in the 
Reveda and is expressed as follows : 


There aretwo birds with beautiful wings, related to 
saad other (of the same age) perching on one and the 

ame tree. The one of the two enjoys the taste of 
ae fruit of the tree, whilst the other watches with 
care the former one, He Himself abstaining from 
eating (Rv. L. 164, 20). 


The tree consists of Prakrii and Prakrti-born 
products, and the two birds are the flower self and the 
Supreme Self. 


The same hymn further says : 


There are three fundamentals (kescnuh}. The first 
one insenmunates seedings in the time-parameter. The 
second one with its inquisitiveness looks at the 
creation from all the sides. The third one is such 
whose manifestations are yisible but not her actual 
form.” (Rv. I. 164.44) . 


Sin, Bondage and Cycle of Rebirths 


One of the greatest contributions of Indian thought 
1s the concept of eschatology, the doctrine of rebirths 
or reincarnations. The self itselfis eternal; it neither dies 
nor decays, whilst it passes on through a cycle of births 
and deaths, and another wider cycle of bondage and 
emancipation. One who is born must die some day, and 
one that dies is born again, and thus the continuity of life 
is maintained. Hundred autumns or hundred winters is 
the expected age of a man (not so of other species). Of 


at gaat aaa ware aad get oe aaa | 
anes facqat caqaeaaaarerat shares u (Ry. L164. 29) 
. 7a: ef agar fa aad dat aga ox UaTy | 
Poctat afe ace adlfeptieteer zoe eTT Ue te a, 
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course, very few live to this age, and still less who would 
go beyond acentury. There are a number of Vedic verses, 
which clearly indicate that one could live hundred ter- 
restrial years (year as the duration of a revolution of the 
planet earth round the Sun). 


The sun, the effulgent representative eye of Nature’s 
bounties has already come up. May we see for 
hundred autumns, live for hundred autumns, speak 
for hundred autumns, may we live hale and hearty, 
depending on none, for hundred years, and even 
beyond one hundred.’ (Rv. VII. 66. 16; Yv. 
XXXVI. 24) 


The same idea has been expressed ina series of 
fragmentary verses of the Atharva-veda? (Av. XIX. 67.1-8). 
May we all see, live, continue to be enlightened, continue 
to grow, continue to be sustained, continue to prosper, 
and continue to develop for full one hundred years, and 
even beyond one hundred. 

By leading a careful and carefree dedicated life, 
following the disciplines of health, hygiene and ethics, one 
can go up toafull term of life. Sinis our greatest 
handicap in leading a full life. The Veda uses four terms 
for sin : papa, amhas, enas, and agha. ‘The papais the sin 
of mind; our thoughts are breeding place of sin, and hence 
we ate toldto get rid of the sinof mind: O sin of 
thoughts (of mind), may you go away from us® (Av. VI. 
45.15). The Atharva-vedain Book IV, hasa number of 
hymns (e. g. 23-29) for getting rid of sin.t There is a full 


1, aeaetaated THTATT | TIA ALS: NA TAM ALT: TAA 1 (Rv. VILG6. 16) 
with further elaboration in Yy. XXXVI. 24 TTA Wa: Ta 
SQ WATT WS: MANA: TATA WLS AA YUVA ALA: TATA! 

2, wade Tes: TAH (2); Ma ee: TAR (RX); TAA Tea: TAA (2); 
Ties Wee: TAH (¥); GEA Tee: Ta (4); AAR Tes: waM (4); 
WAH TLE: WAN (9); Waal wee: TAA (=) 1 (Ay, XIX. 67. 1-8) 

3. wesafg AAeATT | (Ay. VIL 45. 1) 

4, TAT TEAeaAET: | (Av. LV. 23 and IV. 24); at A ASaaAaA: 1 
(Ay, LV. 25, 28, 29)3 Ft RSaaASA: | (Av. IV. 26, 27); 

Also see book XI. 6-——@ At ASaratga: 
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hymn in the Rgveda (1.97) where the line repeated is ‘“‘may 
we get rid of our agha or sins”. God alone would help us 
in getting across the sin asone ona boat.? God alone 
knows our actions, good or bad, and hence he can lead us 
onthe path of righteousness; we shall have to struggle 
constantly with our crooked sins; to that Lord of ours, our 
most respectful regards and reverences.* 

God alone is our atonement for the sins committed 
by the enlightened men of our society (devakrta); for the 
sins committed by ordinary men (manusyakrta), also for 
the sins committed by our elders in the society (pitrkrta); 
He is our atonement for sins committed by self, also from 
our sins of sins, consciously or unconsicously committed 
both, for the sins that may be small or great, for all of 
them.* (Yv. VIII 13). 

Of course, one shall have to struggle against his sins, 
and against the sins committed by others in the society in 
which he has been placed; one has to be prepared to face the 
consequences with a determined will, but the sin shall not 
be extricated away till He comes to our rescue. In our 
determined efforts to put up afight against ignorance, 
evils and weaknesses, He is guide and, strength, He is 
our vratapa or vratapati (the sustainer in our determined 
efforts). God is for this reason our ultimate shelter and 
the final resort (upayamagrhitosi), and is our final atone- 


1, WT A: TA ACTR 1 (Ry. I. 97. 1-8) 
2. 4 7: farafza araarfa caf creed 7T a: LAST UI (Rv. I. 97. 8) 
3. WTI AT Arar aa wer fasarfs ta agate fags 1 
qaaersageaad ufaest a aa sfet fata nt (Ry. I. 189. 1) 
4, tageedadsaasaata Racapactaasaaaaata fraEA- 
ciara seer reU Tae TA SAU AAT AATRSOARSAUTTAAT | 
weaream fagizaar wearfagteres aderaatsaaaaata tt 
(Yv. VIII. 13) 
5. Wa TATE AAT AT Aa TAMIA TNT 
al rafa a aM aaxafaa WY aT afi 
qarra at waged aarad A atet aterafa- 
TA y BATA aaeaeafa: 1 (Vv. V. 40) 
Wa sate aa aieoaria aeesa aA crewaTA | 
TaASATAT ATTA (Vv. 5) 
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ment (avayajanamasi) 

Sins are not excused by our Lord, but He gives us 
strength to struggle against the consequences; this struggle 
itself is the atonement. Sins lead to bondage, and through 
bondage alone is our atonement and liberation there- 
after. The sin is inherent in us in our own infinitesimality, 
and the cycle of life and death is its atnoement. It appears 
to bea cruel punishment, but ultimately it is its own 
reward and one of greatest blessings from the side of our 
Lord. And there isno escape from it either. Bondage 
is apparently a tragedy, but effectively it becomes a remedy 
for the malady and finally a bliss and reward. Sin leads 
to acycle of bondages, and bondages to liberation. This 
is the puposefulness of life. 

If not going to be liberated so soon, may we then 
request for the new and fresh life, a renovated body : 


O Asuniti, the Lord of Death, give us our sight 
again; give us again our breath and our enjoyment. 
Long may we look upon the sun uprising. O 
Anumati, the Gracious Lord, may you favour and 
bless us.” (Rv. X.59.6) 


We have similar lines in the Yajur-veda, witha 
prayer for the next body.The old shattered body is of 
not much use to us now, and hence here is an invocation 
for a new birth for fresh attainments and atonements : 


Again the mind, again the full age, again the 
breath, and again the self-possession, may we obtain. 
Again the eye, again the ear, may weget. The 
cosmic Lord, devoid of evils, the sustainer of our 
bodies, the adorable, may He protect us from all 


1, srarratasaaniste carvan: 1 orig aa’ orfe arate | 
(Yv. VII. 20) 
2. sb ae ga: sarong at af where 
mae qaySaCATAA sat a: eater ui (Ry. X. 59.6) 
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unwanted evils .1(Yv. IV. 15) 


The Atharva-veda is again very clear on the subject 
of rebirths : 


One, who in the first (life) does actions unto dharma 
or righteous dictates, on that account he obtains 
good bodies in the (subsequent) life. That soul, 
after leaving the first, enters into the (next) yoni or 
womb. There having been blessed with true divine 
speech, he enjoys.’ (Av. V. {. 2.) 


Professor R. D. Ranade refers to a hymn of the 
Rgveda in connection with eschatology. He says: “We 
have one very characteristic hymn of the Rgveda which, 
we fear, has not been noticed with even a tithe of the 
attention which it really deserves. The meaning which 
Roth, Bohtlingk and Geldner have found in at least two 
verses of hymn has been strangely overlooked, and it is 
wonderful that people keep saying that the idea of 
transmigration is not found in the Rgveda. The hymn we 
refer tois the great riddle hymn of the Rgveda (Asya 
Vamasya Sukta, Rv. I. 164).” (A Constructive Survey of the 
Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 147). The verses referred to 
are 30th and 38th and we can include the 14th and 31st 
also of the hymn.° 
1. gata: GATE ATT A: STH: GaeTERT ASAIN Gara: 

Qa: STeSHTETT | dram asmacmeramisatied: qT afeareaera 
(Yv. IV. 15) 


2, Mat satfe sam: ware act aqfe sae gehr 
areqaita saya fader at ararafzat fata i (Ay. V. 1. 2) 
3.31 cat sad sanmaeaadt omeacar fata: 
War agra aa feaq at fagiaaqara sezAeaa ui (4) 
ssa Ferg wat Ys Aeq AT TeUATT I 
att ware aziz eaafieercdt ani at mat: ut (30) 
et aefman @ qr a ofafaracarq i 
aa: a fagitdar oot attafa yaravaa: WW (31) 
wre osvefa creat oaitditsacal aerat | aatfr: 1 
aT TEA fayeter faa ari fat fr Preqeary 1 (38) 
(Rv. I. 164. 4, 30, 31, 38) 
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The earlier verse (4) puts forward a riddle, “who 
has ever seen the precise mode in which boneless soul, the 
very life-blood and informing spirit of the earth, comes 
to inhabit a body tenement?” On this the text says 
categorically that this breathing, speedful, moving life- 
principte is firmly established inside the tenements of clay 
(20). Moreover, he teflsus that the immortal principle, 
conjoined with the mortal enc, moves backwards and 
forwards by vittue of its natural power (the intrinsic 
potentiality—-svadha), but the wonder of it is, the text 
goes onto say, that the mortal and isamortal elemenis 
Recp GOV Cod ehedy us opposite dhecuons, with we 
result that people are able to see the one, but unable to 
see the other. 

In fact, the two verses (30 and 38) were referred to 
by Roth, Bohtlingk and Geldner as against Oldenberg 
whe held that thete isno mention of eschatology in the 
Reveda. Roth and others are right in regarding that the 
verses tell us that the soul is moving, speedful life-principle 
which comes and goes, moves backwards, comes in 
contact with the body and then moves from it in the 
opposite direction. Sayana also refers this verse (38) to 
eschatology.’ 

The infinitesimal soul with almost zero spatial 
dimensions is bound to the ever-growing body since con- 
ception. The bedy grows whilst the soul maintains its 
infinitesimality. Seated in a cavity, somewhere at the 
centre of receptive and directing communications, it 
functions ina most wonderful wa:. difficult to compre- 
hend. What binds it to the body is a mystery. This 


binding force in the Vedic termingioagy is expressed by the 
term ‘“‘yarunupasa”’ (neo... of King Varuna, the Law 
abider Lord. that preside: over tae destiny oF all the 


1, arse waa TR Gear cafes seta aed tanifeata orca 
TAHA yemhiaes: ay arafad eH sear az wba 
Watt wear uid axl arsrata aarfa ranaedtaa- 
aiziaen ah afta: we afoanfa wn a aaa 
aaa} a: GaETAT Opa TT aa: 

(dayana} 
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mortals). The Rgvedic text (I. 24.6-15) refers to King 
Varuna and His three types of pasas (nooses),—the highest 
category (uftama), of the lowest category (adhama) and of 
the middle category (madhyama),!—the noose of the first 
type leads the soul to acquire the supreme virtue; this has 
to be tightened up (ut); the noose of the lowest category 
has to be thrown down (ava) and the one of the middle 
category has to be half-way loosened (visrathaya).' 

Varuna-pasa is not a kind of dropsy as Wilson or 
Griffith refers to. Varuna presides over the destiny of 
mortals. He alone knows what is best in our interests. 
He provides us with the fetters of body, house of clay as 
if, and He alone guides us through the process of libera- 
tion. We crave for the mercy and His mercy alone. 


1. Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the 
house of clay ; have mercy, spare me, mighty 
Lord. 


2. When thunderer, I move along tremulous like 
a wind-blown skin ; have mercy, spare me, 
mighty Lord. 


3. Obright and powerful God, through want of 
strengh, Ierred and went astray ; have mercy, 
spare me, mighty Lord. 


4. Thirst finds your worshipper though he stands 
in the midst of water-floods !| Have mercy, spare 
me, mighty Lord. 


5. O Varuna, whatever the offence may be which 
we as men commit against the heaven host, when 
through our want of thought, we violate thy 


1. Sgaa TeAerzara = faweae sta i 
war aaafaa aa aararTat feta eaTA Wt (Ry. 1. 24, 15) 
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laws, punish us not, O God, for that iniquity: 
(Ry. VIL.89. 1-5) 


Varuna, the law-abider Lord, discovers our untruth 
and helps us in getting rid of it also’ (Rv. VI .28.4). We 
have again a text: 


While we abide in these fixed habitations, and from 
the lap of Aditi (Lord the Infinity) win favour, may 
Varuna untie the bond that binds us ; may you all 
preserve us ever more with blessings.° 


Man and His Kinship 


The doctrine of eschatology or of re-incarnation 
establishes a kinship between the far wide-spreed organic 
species, from tiny insects to gigantic paleontological wild 
life, not by the way of biological heredity but another 
type of our own heredity, the life history which we all of 
us individually had in our previous lives. Our life, that 
we lead today has, of course, the biological heredity of 
our parents, forefathers etc. with definite ancestoral 
characteristics repeated in the series. (Negro’s children 
continue to be Negro; very often the parental diseases 
pass on tothe posterity). But then in addition, my present 
life also depends on what I was in my previous life, and 
the lives that preceded thet one. This is another heredity 
which cannot be denied. Our present life is a resultant of 
all these histories. 

This metaphysical background of the universal kin- 


1, WY sen Arad ag WAG TAA Aa GA Aw 

aefa seaeiaa afd erat afza: 1 wat aera awa 

wea: TNE eAAT MATT HATAT AA | ABI AAA HHA I 

aa nea afeaaia qunrfaasafcareg | aa AAA ASA 

uq fe ad aan aq wasfaslg Aacareacrafa ) 

afadl aq aa aat quifer ar aecentaaat 2a cfs: uu (Ry. VIL. 89. 1-5) 
2, ft weaed saat wa frat aeot arat A: AT! (Rv. VIL .28. 4) 
3. Hava wary fefag fereat meng cat aemt aRtaT | 

wat aearat afareaearg ad ara cafeafe: aar au (Ry. VII. 88.7) 
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ship justifies the interest taken by the Vedic texts whilst 
referring to the vast fauna. which surrounds the terrestrial 
man. He is not born alone on this earth; there are 
thousands of species like his one on this globe. Life is 
not only on this globe; there are thousands of galaxies in 
the universe, and nobody knows how many of them would 
be having favourable conditions of temperature, pressure, 
humidity and environments favourable for the existence of 
life of the terrestrial form (or some other form even). 

The Vedic texts very frequently refer to the animal 
life. The animal is pasu (the perceiving creature, one with 
some sorts of organs of perception). These terrestrial] 
creatures are usually classified under three heads: gramya 
or cattle, Aranya (area) or wild, and vavavya (of the 
midspace, or of air, i.e. such as can fly). There is equally 
rich sea-life, or the entire life that flourishes under water. 

The Yajurveda devotes an entire chapter (Twenty- 
fourth) on the selected animal life, classified in its own 
way and devoted to various deities: Prajapati, Agni, 
Sarasvati, Asvins (twins), Soma-Pusan, Surya-yama, 
Tvastr, Vayu, Indra, visnu (1) ; to Soma, Varuna, 
Savitr, Brhaspati and Mitra-Varuna (2); to Asvins, 
Rudra-Pasupati, Yama, Rudra and Parjanya (3); to 
Marut, Sarasvati, Tvastr, Indra-Agni, Usas; (4) to 
Visvedevah, Vak, Aditi, Dhatr and Devapatni (5); to Agni, 
Vasu, Rudra, Adityas and Parjanya (6) ; to Indra-Visnu, 
Indra-Brhaspati, Agni-Maruts and Pusan (7); to Indra- 
Agni, Agni-Soma,Agni-Visnu, Mitra-Varuna (8) ; to Agni, 
Soma, Vayu, Aditi and Dava-patni (9); to Bhumi, 
Antariksa, Divi, Vidyut and Taraka (10); to Vasanta, 
Grisma, Varsa, Sarad, Hemanta and Sisira (11); to 
Gayatri, Tristubh, Jagati, Anustup and Usnik (12); to 
Viraja, Brhati, Kakubh, Pankti and Ati-Chandas (13), and 
the description goes on in this strain over 40 verses, with 
a list of six hundred and nine animals (327 domestic+ 282 
wild). It starts with asva (horse) ; tupara (hornless goat) 
gomrga (gayal), and ends with khadga (rhinoceros), sya 
krsnah (black dog), gardabha (ass or donkey), taraksu 
(hyena), sukara( boar), simha, (lion), krkalasa(chameleon), 
pippaka, (vulture) and prsata (spotted antelope). In the 
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list we have creatures like mosquito and black-bee, and 
big animals like buffalo, lion, elephant and camel, and the 
list includes aquatic life too. The society, inspired with 
the Vedic culture, was very much fond of animal life, wild, 
marine and domestic, and it used to have public display 
of this life on sacred occasions (animal-muscums, zoo- 
fairs, and wild life preserves). 

The references to the animals, domestic and wild, 
destructive and serviceable, occur in the Rgveda also. An 
entire hymn (J.191) is devoted to this subject ; it not only 
refers to scorpions and snakes out also to tiny little 
insects and pests which are damaging to human culture, 
and which are fortunately destroyed on exposure to solar 
radiations. Such creatures, visible or invisible, are known 
as raksas and yatudhanas, and they flourish in darkness, 
particularly indamp places. Human society has to put 
up a fight against such creatures if it has to survive. Here 
is a poetic description for a devastating campaign against 
these malignant creatures: 


The fiend, O Agni, who designs to injure the essence 
of our food, kine, steeds and bodies, may he, the 
adversary, thicf and robber, sink to destruction, 
both himself and offspring.’ (10) 


The prudent finds it easy to distinguish the true 
(friendly to mankind) and false (enemy to our 
interests); their words oppose each other. Of these 
two that which is true and honest, soma protects, 
and brings the false to nothing.” (12) 


Destroy the fiend shaped like an owl or owlet, 
destroy him in the form of dog or cuckoo, destroy 
him shaped as eagle or as vultures ; as with a stone, 


1, ay at ca feoata forett ot at aarti a} vat aeaaATy | 
feq: eam: eaaReTaAG fa a gaat arat aat Au 
(Rv. VIL. 104. 10) 
2. afaard fafege wary acaraea aaat FEIT | 
aatat aed aatgeitariza atatsafa geared ui (Ry. VIL. 104, 12) 
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Indra, crush the demon’ (22) (Rv VII. 104). 


This isa wonderful hymn with double meanings. On 
the metaphysical and spiritual plane, it refers to the 
destruction of whatever is evil, untruth or false and to 
support all that is good, true and virtuous. On the other 
hand, itis an attack on those people also who possess 
fiend-like characteristics of owl, dog, eagle or vultures and 
who cause a damage to the peaceful and god-loving 
society. It also refers to the eradication of those creatures, 
small or big, which spread diseases and cause the destruc- 
tion of human society. For this, see Krimi-jambhanam 
and Kriminasanam Suktas of the Atharvaveda (Av. I, 
Suktas 31 and 32; also IV. 38; V. 23). 


May our Lord eradicate all the suicidal germs and 
pests in society, from our hilly tracts, forests, plants, 
from water and the parasites from our cattle and 
from our own bodies’ (Av. II. 31. 5). 


The Vedic culture refers to man in his family,—the 
man as asocial being. Heis not an individual; he has 
to play a very important role as a component of the 
society, the state and the fraternity. Man’s family not 
only includes men, but a few demesticated creatures also, 
known as gramya-pasu or cattle with the total five. The 
five cattle are: asva (horse), go (cow) , aja (goat), avi 
(ewe) and manusya (man) : 


From the yajna or cosmic sacrifice were produced 
curds and butter. From the same were born animals 
of three categories: (i) vayavya (flying animals of 
midspace), (ii) gramya (cattle or domesticated), 
and (ili) aranya (wild)® (Rv. X. 90. 8). 


1. vaso Wasa wie saagua THagy7 | 


aMagAA Was qe MT AN LA Te Mt (Ry. VII. 104, 22) 
2.3 fera: yada aasatedigy = vyeateaat: | 

a wears wantfafan: ad azefen ofr fetter it (Ay. II. 31. 5) 
3, Fee Tag ITI 

ay ate areary aay oTFUTTa 7 1 (Ry. 10. 90. 8) 
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From the same were produced animls having two 
rows of teeth: horse, cow, goat and sheep’ (Rv. X. 
90. 10). 


From the cosmic yajna were born men, who were 
classified into four categories: the brahmanas (the intel- 
lectuals who constitute the head of the society); the 
ksattriyas(the warriors or people of defence, who represent 
the arms of the society); the vaisyas (businessmen, agri- 
culturists, people of commerce, who represent the thighs 
of the society) and finally, the sudras (labour class, which 
represents the feet of the society)? (Rv. X. 90. 12). 

In some of the texts, the word cattle is not confined to 
the four animals, horse, cow, sheep and goat (besides man 
himself), a few more animals have been added to the list 
like camel, elephant, dog or donkey. They constitute the 
human family, and deserve kindness, care, protection and 
affection. The Atharvaveda deals with a ‘‘Pasu-Sam- 
vardhana Sukta” (Av. II. 26) for animal husbandry. 


Hither let the cattle come that went away, whose 
companionship, vayu (the wind) enjoyed; whose 
form- givings frasty knows; in this cow-stall let savitr 
make them fast. (1) 


Together, together let cattle flow, together horses 
and together men, together the fatness that is of 
grain; I offer with an oblation of confluence. (3) 
(Av. II. 26. 1, 3) 


A special hymn of the Atharvaveda (11.34) hints at 


Laermer oma Ta 1 

mrat @ oMiat Tea | AEATSSTAT. «WTA: UI (Ry. X. 90. 10) 
2. Tesea aN ATE UTA: FA 

we aed ag @aa: qerat Rt waad WW (Ry. X. 90. 12) 
3. UE wg cat a staaigdel agar’ qatar | 

aver Qa eataria artery ava ates afaar frase ui (1) 

a a wag Ts: AAT: AX gear: 1 

& qraed a catia: Tare saat get vi (3) (Av. IL. 26. 1, 3) 
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bipeds (dvipadas) and quadrupeds (catuspda) cattle 
(Av. II. 34.1). All these gramya (domesticated) cattle 
deserve our care and attention” (Av. II, 34.4). We have 
a reference to land animals (parthivah), celestial (divyah), 
wild (aranyah), domesticated (gramyah), without wings 
(apaksah), and with wings or birds (paksinah). 

The Atharvaveda givesa detailed account of creatures 
and insects which are damaging to human society and to 
cattle and which deserve to be taken care of (see Av.XI.10) 
We give here the translation of some verses from Griffith 
for casual reference :4 


Let those who hear an evil name, in air, in heaven,on 
earth, and men, 


After trisandhi’s will, revere your power, the sway 


that knowledge gives, together with your ruddy 
flags. (2) 


Let those with iron faces, with faces like needles or 
like combs, 


1,038 caafa: wnat agererqa at feet (Ay. UL. 34. 1) 
2. a wear: amat faraeqt faear: att ageaedr: 
qMaeMs x Atay ta: carafe: wHAT ate: Ui (Ry. I. 34. 4) 
3. orfaar fecat: asa resort areas a 1 
ma: aera a & art waarfe: u (Ay. XI. 5. 21) 
4, ut at az ted faved sem: Fafa: ae 1 
arate & fafa cfaeat F a arzar: 
faded Bafa oo guitare |= sureare | (2) 
waar: Firat wat fraswatqar: | 
weal araea ot aaafrars seat Frafizat 1 (3) 
wagig waa mfea gud agi 
faagied =o at afgarea Ha (4) 
qa 8 wa Zuait a arg 
fada: Saat fat sem: aad Fara: 0 (7) 
waren ferent a aniewafca fefe F uefa 
aaraal aferer: & TararaTarel we: Hg TATA (8) (Av. XT. 10) 


(Trisandhi, i. e. composed of three parts or members; the personification 
of an arrow consisting of shaft, steel and point—Ait. Br. [. 25) 
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Flesh eaters, rapid as the wind, cling closely to our 
foemen with trisandhi for their thunderbolt. (3) 


Omniscient Aditya, make full many a corpse to disap- 
pear; let this devoted army of ¢trisandhi be in my 
control. (4) 


Down let the dim-eyed demon fly, and Ict her short- 
eared sister shriek; red be the banners when the host 
of arbudi(or trisandhi) hath won the day. (7) 


Let all the birds that move on the wings come down- 
ward, fowls that roam the heavens and air’s mid- 
region. 


Let beasts of prey and flies attack, and vultures that 
eat raw flesh mangle and gnaw the carcase. (8) 
(Av. XI.10.8). 


The Bhumi Sukta (hymn pertaining to mother Earth), 
of the Atharvaveda has also a reference to serpents, scor- 
pions and wild animals like boar, lions, tigers, wolves etc. 


Thy snake. thy sharply stinging scorpion, lying con- 
cealed, bewildered, chilled with cold winter, 


The worm, O prthivi, each thing that in the rains 
revives and stirs, 


Creeping, forbear to creep on us! with all things 
gracious bless thou us. (46) 


Supporting both the foolish and weighty, she bears 
the death of the good and evil. 


In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens her- 
self for the wild swine that roams the forest. (48) 


All sylvan beasts of thine, that love the woodlands, 
man-eaters, forest-hunting, lions, tigers, 
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Hyena, wolf, misfortune, iJl-things, drive from us, 
chase the demons to a distance.’ (49) 


Similarly, in the verse 51, we have a reference to the 
winged bipeds, birds, swans and eagles.” 


Flora and Medicinal Herbs 


Just as the Veda speaks in details about the wide- 
spread fauna on the terrestrial region of God’s creation, 
so it speaks of flora also. Lord Himself is vanaspati, the 
Master of Forests, and plants are also known as vanaspati 
(Av. IfI.8) and He has created tall forest trees, virudha and 
vrksa, osadhi, the medicinal herbs,*? which sustain our life, 
ts, the food grains, vajam, the cereals, Jata, the creepers, 
the fruit trees and non-fruit bearing trees. There is a full 
Osadhi hymn, in the Rgveda, which describes herbs, known 
as asvavati, somavati, urjayanti, herbs bearing flowers and 
fruit, and such herbs also as do not bear them.‘ 
(Rv.X.97 ; also Yv. XII.74-101). 

The Atharvaveda refers tc several cures with medi- 


1, Wed aot afeaneqeedsar Barawelt AAA TATA | 

fafataraq afafa aasifa orate art: ada ata aad 

afesd aa at AS ut (46) 

aed fara qerq waver fawd faftet: 1 

aver ofaat afaart anera fafedta aman (48) 

Ta Area: Tea Aa aa fear: fagr sarem: Gearerachea 

vei qe fafa geapatina aeettet call xa aTeTaTERT UI (49) (Ay. XII. 1) 
2. at feara: afer: doafea gar: aaot: aga aif 1 (Ay. XIL 1. 51) 
3. gat aaTeatata ated TaaTATT I (Ry. X. 145. 1) 
4. a sted: gal wer aaeafeat gai 

wT weg aad ara aa wu (1) 

Tt at wa arnia agawa st 1 

mer araat gad A wate Fa (2) 

searaat Waray aaaA TT ATTT | 

sifake wat ostedtcert afeezarad ui (7) 

ar sferattat smear sageat area gferoit: 1 

agerfastaarean a ySardga: nt (15) (Ry. X. 97) 

(These verses also occur in Yv. XU. 75-89) 
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cinal herbs and otherwise aiso. The cure for bleeding or 
haemorrhage has been suggested in Av. II. 3. Water itself 
is a cure in several maladies (Av. I. 4-6; UI. 13; VI. 23, 24; 
VI.57).For apamarga (aaa), see Ay. IV.17-19; for pippali 
(fart), Av. VI.109; for madhula (wqat), Av. V. 15.5; for 
pata (wet) Ay. I]. 27. 4. The medicinal herb, prsniparni 
(afsrqf) has been described in Av. II. 25. 

The hazard of tuberculosis (vaksma) has been described 
in several hymns (Av. I. 12; 01.33; HI. 7, 31; VI. 20, 85, 91, 
127; XII. 2; XVI. 23; XIX. 38; XX. 96). 

Laksa (iac) has been described in Av. V. 5. 

Rtajata (#«aTaT), rtavari (Hara), and madhula (parti- 
cularly madhula) may also be medicinal herbs (Av. V. J5. 
1.). In connection with an eye-treatment (aksi-roga, AV. 
VI. 16), a reference is made to abayvu (2744), anabayu and 
its karambha or extract or mixture. | i/ahla (fagé™) is said 
to be the father of abayu and his mother is madavati 
(Haladt). There are certain terms of uncertainty; they may or 
may not represent diseases; rauvilika (atfafaat) is the name 
of an infection, producing certain diseases; nirala (fae) is 
also a disease. In connection with these ailments, mention 
has been made of a/sala (a7arat) , silanjala (faatarat) and 
nilagalasala (Atarmaarat), which may be grain creepers (Av. 
VI. 16. 1-4). The veda also mentions a curefor the growth 
of hair (keshvardhini): rewati (Av. Vi. 21. 3) and nitatni 
(Av. VI. 136. 1) may or may not be herbs. (see also Av. VI. 
137)* There isareference to visanaka (faut) in reference 
to certain complaints (Av. VI. 44. 3). The medicinal herb 
jivala (staat) is referred to in Av. VI. 59. 3. Relation of parti- 
cular herbs with the sun and the moon has been referred to 
in Av.VI.83.1',and enyeka (Gat), syenyeka( ret )krsnaika 
(ectat) and Rohini (xfer) have been mentioned in the list 
(Av. VI. 83.2); these terms may be separate names or 
adjectivals. In connection with leprosy and leucoderma, 
mention has been made of asvattha (#4) and for yaksma 
hiranyayi (fewadt), and hiranya-bandhana (farwrarat) (Av. 
VI. 95). The diseases mentioned are vidradha (faz), balasa 


* Perhaps the herb for the increase of hair is kacamaci (™Taarat). 
1, Fea: BIG Awe wera asites_ t (Ay. VI. 83. 1) 
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(aara), lohita (fea) and visalpaka (faaete)*. (Av. VI. 127.1) 

Animportant cure is pippali (fat), which is mentioned 
in a small hymn, (Av. VI. 109) of three verses. Cure for 
gandamala disease (pustules or scrofulous tumours) has 
been described in Av. VII. 74, 75 and 76. 

The Vedic literature speaks highly of these plants 
and herbs; for example, we have in a verse from the 
Atharvaveda : 


Sweet is their root, sweet are these plants’ top 
branches, sweet also is their intermediate portion; 
sweet is their foliage, and sweet their blossom, 
combined with sweetness is their taste of Amrt : food, 
fatness let them yield, with kine-preceding.? (Av. 
VIII. 7. 12) 


The plants have been spoken about in reference to 
health and disease : 


Let plants with flower and plants with bud, 

the fruitful, and the fruitless all, 

Like children of one mother, yield their stores 
for this man’s perfect health.* (AV. VIII. 7. 27) 


It is not only man that has the familiarity with plant 
kingdom for health and cure, the animals have perhaps a 
priority over man in this context. For we have : 


Well doth the wild boar know a plant, the mungoose 
knows the healing herb. 
I call, to aid this man, the plants which serpents and 
Gandharvas know.* (23) 


1. fazara qarera aifgaea areqa | 
faacrarated alfess faftad aa (Ay. VI. 127. 1) 
2, AYRA TH AAA FerAat at: AwaaT | 
waa wat TARA Tea AyThTAA WI (Ay. VII. 7. 12) 
3. yeradt: «wand: «= sfedikwat ya 
antares Ferret Afeerarat ui (Ay. VILL. 7. 27) 
4, el az ated aH Ae Ait 
aat weal ar fageat weat waa ga ui (Ay. VIII. 7. 23) 
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Plants of Angirasas which hawks, 
celestial plants which eagles know; 
Plants known to swans and lesser fowl, 
plants known to all the birds that fly; 
Plants that are known to sylvan beasts, 
I call them all to aid this man.’ (24) 


Inspired from the contents of the Vedic hymns, the 
ancient sages of the Himalayas explored the entire flora, 
for they had read in the Vedic verses the curative 
specialities of plants : 


Hitherward unto thee I bring the plants, 
that cure all maladies, 

All plants wherein physicians have 
discovered health-bestowing power (26) 


The Atharvaveda, in all mentions about 110 plants, 
identified and non-identified, used in cure of various body 
ailments, and most of these remedies did come to occupy 
very significant places in the Ayurvedic literature of later 
periods in India and abroad. 

A few of them are listed below : 


aay at Ajasrngi IV. 37. 2, 6 
AITATT Apamarga IV. 17. 6 

aa (72) Arka (paidva) 

ast Arjuna II. 8. 3 

HIACT Asvattha Ill. 6. 5 
afataar Asikni I. 23.1 

arlerreett Auksagandhi IV. 37.3 
Herat Audumbara XIX. 31. 2 


FA, HAAT Kanya, Kanyala, V. 53; I. 14. 2 


1. ot: BIt saifireetfeeat at caret fag: 
aaifa dat fagaiva ad cvafam 
amt at fagetadizat weat waa ga ul (Ay. VAIL. 7. 24) 
2, aradty waco aaa frost fag: | atadifaratesitentafa carat i 
(Ay. VIII. 7. 26) 
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Karambha IV. 7. 3 
Kalyani V. 17. 12 
Kandavisa X. 4. 22 
Kumarika X. 4. 14 
Kustha V. 4. I 
Kesavardhani VI. 21.3 
Gandhari V. 22. 14 
Gulgulu I. 36. 7; IV. 37. 3 
Ghrtaci IX. 1. 4 

Cipudru VI. 127. 2 

Jivanti II. 14. 6 

Jivala X. 6. 3; XIX. 39, 3. 
Tarunaka X. 4. 2 

Tastuva V. 13. I1 

Tabuva V. 13. 10 
Tilapinji IL. 8. 3 

Taudi X. 4. 24 

Dasavrksa II. 9. i 
Nagharisa VIII. 2. 6 
Naladi IV. 37. 3 

Pata II. 27. 4 

Pippali VI. 109. { 
Prsniparni I. 25. 3 
Paidva X. 4. 5 
Pramandani IV. 37. 3 
Bhurimula darbha VI. 43. 2 
Magadha V. 22. 14 
Madhula V. 15. 1 
Madhuscuta VII. 58. 2 
Munidevamula VII. 78. 1 
Yavapalali VIII. 6. 2 
Rama I. 23. 1 

Ropanaka I. 22. 4 
Rohant-tohini IV. 12. 1; XII. 1. 22 
Laksa V. 5.7 

Vacas VIII. 7. 7. 
Visvarupa IV. 34. 8 
Sahadevi XII. 4. 23 
Haridrava I. 22. 4 
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Man and Society 


Man is not an individual ; he belongs to a family, and 
the family belongs to the society. The concept of society 
(samaja, aT) is different from the concept of herd or 
group (samaja, 447); some of the insects, including bees, 
have a highly evolved, instinctively inspired social organi- 
zation;even the wild beasts prefer to live and sometimes 
function in small groups. But man primarily fives for the 
society, and the society nourishes him. 

Society begins with the pairing of an individual with 
his or her mate; and for this purpose, the Vedic literature 
provides for a highly evolved concept of married life. In the 
Vedic society, the marriage and its philosphy isnot an an- 
thropological evolution, from primitivism to the present 
day variations and modifications. The Vedic verses have, 
from the earliest days been inspiring for a highly evolved 
concept of family. The Vedic verses have their own chara- 
cteristic style in laying down these concepts. One may refer 
to the Hymn 85 of Book X of the Rgveda (the same occu- 
rring with modification in the Atharva, Book XIV). Savitri 
Surya (44) is the rsika (or the inspired lady interpreter) of 
the hymn. Again, surya is an ideal lady in general who 
is going to be married. Savitr ( the sun as if) gave Surya 
to a worthy husband. Soma is a worthy brahmacarin, 
who is highly accomplished and fully matured for the 
married life; and so is Surya, his fiancee. Soma and Surya 
are not historical persons; all of us, the males, ripe for 
the marriage are somas, and the damsel maidens are suryas 
and both of them have the cosmic counterpart also. 
Ishall quote a few verses from the Rgveda for the cosmic 
counterpart: 


acarafrat oyfa: qaurafaat ats) 

mectifacarieassten fafa atat afaferr: i 

Earth is upheld by truth; heaven is upheld 

by the sun; the Adityas are supported by sacrifice 
(vajna); 

Soma is supreme in heaven. (1) 
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ary. ataea Chara aural ara arefa: | 
Vayu is the guardian of Soma, the maker of years and 
months. (5) 


tara =o araaat sarah 

qafar wzfag aver araafa afar 1 

Raibhi, was her (Surya’s) companion; 
Narasamsi her slave; Surya’s lovely dress 
was adorned by Gatha. (6) 


fafre sqa~y Aa | APES | 

arafa: ate arate azarae qat Thay i 

Citti was the pillow, the eye was the collyrium; 
heaven and earth were the boss when Surya went 
to her husband. (7) 


eatar area sire: HOT wer are: 

qatar afsaat ausfacedta gata: u 

Hymns were the cross-bars (of the car); 

the Kurira metre was the thong of the whip; 
the Asvins were Surya’s groomsmen; 

Agni was the leader of the procession. (8) 


ata ayqqwnaafeaarearaT | TT | 

gat retest aed aaat afaateata i 

Soma was desirous of a bride; the two Asvins were 
the two groomsmen when Savitr gave Surya who was 
ripe for a husband, (to Soma) endowed with intelli- 
gence. (9) 


qaqiat ast: ata Afaat aAaTAaAT | 

ae ead aetssear wad 

Surya’s bridal procession which 

Savitr despatched has advanced; 

the oxen were whipped along in ‘the 
magha (constellations) ; 

she is borne (to her husband’s 

house) in the Arjuni (constellations). (13) 


What happens on a cosmic scale in astral regions, also 


happens when a bride is married to a worthy counterpart 
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and she proceeds to husband’s home. Many of these verses 
have become the basis of marriage rituals in Indian families. 
The brideis richly dressed and decorated and is offered 
to the bridegroom. We have some of the verses such : 


arad faaaaqal afafaadar 

qatar: ea wart ati gat Faas i 

Behold the forms of Surya; the asasana (ata, the 
border cloth), the visasana (fawaa, head-cloth), the 
adhivikartana (afafasaa, divided skirt); of these the 
Brahman relieves her. (35) 


The bride and bridegroom come to the place of ma- 
rriage and are felicitated by the assembly of guests and 
hosts : 


angaifa agqhtat aa wad) 

aanaaeg zeatgisared fagtar tt 

Fortunate is the bride; approach, behold her; having 
given her your congratulations, depart to your several 
homes. (33) 


The bridegroom receives the hand of the bride and 
repeats the verses with a characteristic solemnity : 


Trois t atareara ged AAT GeaT ALaloeT TA: | 

wt aret afaat quieted cargrigqara @ar: 1 

I take your hand for good fortune, that you may atta- 
in old age with me, as your husband; the Lord known 
as Bhaga, Aryaman, Savitr, Purandhi, has given you 
to me, that I may be the master of a household. (36) 


at gaeaqaaea acai ate ager agi) 

aa Se sad fasta searaa: TeUA TA II 

O Lord Pusan, may you inspire her who is most aus- 
picious; in whom men may sow seed; who most affe- 
ctionate may be devoted to us, and in whom ani- 
mated by desire, we may beget progeny. (37) 


The married life becomes a nucleus of family, and the 
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benedictions are showered on the new couple,—for 
we have : 


zea et om fa atse favaniqeiyqay | 

aeat ogadaafrataamt a zu 

Abide here together; may you never be separated; live 
together all your lives, sporting with sons and grand- 
sons happy in your own home. (42) 


The newly wedded bride has a great role to play in the 
family, and thereby in the society, and for this we have: 


meraaericeate far eps: AAAT: Aaah: | 

areaqaaara eqtat at ay wa fect at age? 

(Look upon your husband) with no angry eye, be not 
hostile to your Lord, be tender to animals, be amiable 
and be very glorious; be the mother of males, be devo- 
ted to learned people, be the bestower of happiness, 
be the bringer of prosperity to our bipeds and qua- 
drupeds. (44) 


aut wyt wa anil wet wa 

warahe agit wa anal afs eaqi 

Be a queen to your father-in-law, 

be a queen to your mother-in-law, 

be a queen to your husband’s sister, 

be a queen to your husbands brothers. (46) 


Married life is alife of cohesion, co-ordination and 
accommodation with mutual love, affection and regards. 
And for this unity and harmony, the supreme Lord, the 
worthy people of society, and Nature’s all the bounties 
are invoked ! 


aasarg fardtar: wart gzatft at 
a arafesat ae stat ay ast cet at 
May the Vishvedevas unite the hearts of both of us; 
may the Apah (a™:, the omnipresent Lord, and all the 
cosmic fluids) unite both our hearts; may the Mataris- 
van (attfwat), Dhatr (att) and the bountiful Destr 
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(21) unite the hearts of both of us. (47) 


Marriage is not the union of two individuals (a girl 
anda boy); it is the union of several families, and it be- 
comes a nucleus of harmony in the entire society. The last 
hymn of the Rgveda inspires the entire society for concor- 
dance, Jove, humility and well-knit affectionate discipline, 
which arises out of mutual respect, fondness and reverence 
(Samvanana) and also mutual understanding (Samjnanam). 


arsed Fay a at aaifa aaa 

eat A aT ae ASTATAT -zaTaa 

Meet together, talk together, let your minds appre- 
hend alike; in the like manner as the ancient people 
of wisdom concurring accepted their rewards in the 
social selfless sacrifices. (2) 


aart aa: afafa: aart} aart wa: ae faatory 1 

aa wearnfaaeay a: anna at afar getfa i 

Common be the prayer of these, common be the acq- 
uirement, common the purpose, associated by the 
desire. I repeat for youa common prayer, I offer for 
you a common oblation. (3) 


aaTat a arafa: aarat gzatfe a: 1 

aaaaey at wat aat a: aaaafa i 

Common be your intention; common be your hearts; 
common be your thoughts so that there may be tho- 
rough union among you. (4) (Rv. X. 191. 2-4) 


The devata (the title) of the verses 5-9 of Rv. VIII. 
31 is the couple (danpati) or husband and wife taken to- 
gether. Both of them have equal privileges and responsi- 
bilities in the society: both of them have equal rights in 
sacred ceremonies (prayers, )'ajnas and others), and public 
acts of service. For we read in the Vedic verses : 


aT agdt aRAa AAA AT ST ITAT | 
earat freaanfarer 
Gods (Nature’s bounties and learned people), may 
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the husband and wife, who with one mind offer liba- 
tions and purify them and propitiate you with the 
Soma, ever mixed with milk. (5) 


ofa srareqi ga: arasat afeaae | 

a 4 aTTG, ata. 

Constantly associated, may they acquire appropriate 
viands; may they be able to offer sacrifice; may they 
never be wanting in food. (6) 


gfaor at afar farrargeteaa: | 

sar fewaqerar i 

Blessed with youthful and adolescent offspring, and 
both having their persons richly ornamented, they 
pass happily their whole life. (8) 


The union of marriage leads to immortality if in- 
voked with highest ideals : 


afagasaaq wera #71 
aga wast gal eq sya sat 
For the sake of immortality, enjoying personal 
union, they (wife and husband) worship the gods. (9) 


Marriage has thus not only to fulfil the biological de- 
mands in human society, itis an act of supreme sacred order. 
From the concept of a family, we proceed to the con- 
cept of a community, and from that of a community to the 
concept of a kingdom and sovereignty, a nation, and uni- 
versal brotherhood. The basis of the bondage of fraternity 
is mutual trust and understanding, honesty, truthfulness, 
austerity, peace and love. The worldly prosperity, and not 
the poverty, is the slogan of a mighty community. To be 
prosperous is not a crime but a virtue, if the prosperity 
does not mean exploitation of a certain section of human 
community. In the very first verse of the Yajurveda,' we 
1. 3@ cate eat araaea 2at a: afsat sraag aTesanT 
SAUSMTNMEAAETSE aT AMT  wWitladitadtats 
WAT AT atdAssTt ATT Ae aM asus 
wat cara agharare mat af ou (vv. 1. 1) 
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invoke Lord for food and fuel, i.e. for nourishment and 
vigour, isa (&%) and urja (%%), i.e. for raw material and 
power. And no prosperity has a meaning unless we are 
free from pain and sickness (an-amiva, 44a, and ayaksma 
w4eqt); and the society should not only be affluent, but 
should be rich in progeny and cattle. God is also known 
as gopatau (w774t), Lord of cattle. Praja (#1, people) 
and pasu (4, cattle) constitute an evolved society. The 
object of a married life is to accomplish isa and urja (food 
and fuel), rayasposa (abundant wealth), praja (offspring or 
progeny), mayobhava (a4t74, the source of delight) and for 
the sakhabhava (#atata, affection and love). Through the 
Vedic mantras, our rsis were never tired of evoking Lord 
for such affluency. 

The Vedic verses do not confine to the material wealth 
and material prosperity alone. When they refer to food and 
fuel, wealth, progeny, cattle, prosperity, viands, and such 
other things, they always try to elevate your thoughts from 
the physical realm to the internalmost supreme realm of the 
most abstract nature (realms of vital forces, mental complex 
and finally the spiritual one of the highest order). There 
are food and fuel of each of these realms, there is prosperity 
and abundance of each of these realms quite different from 
that of each other, and there are handicaps, lapses, and 
shortcomings of each of these realms, quite characteristic 
of their own. Thus the Vedic materialism through stages 
lifts youup to the highest mysticism, from childhood to 
adolescence of each realm. The words are the same but 
implications and connotations go on varying from stage to 
Stage, from realm torealm. The Rgveda speaks: 


We invoke the resplendent Lord, whether He comes 
from this earthly region, or from the heaven above 
or from the vast firmament, that He may give us 
wealth. (Rv. I. 6. 10) 


Lord reveals to His devotee from the earthly region 
(parthivat). from the heaven (divah) or from vast firmament 
1. gat at arfaeiag feat at orfzarafa 1 
Ba Wl a: LAA: UU (Rv. I. 6. 10) 
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(mahah rajasah) but this earth, heaven or firmament not 
of the cosmic realm: here one refers to the annamava kosa 
(earthly, parthiva), pranamaya kosa (firmament, the vital 
realm) and manomaya kosa (dvau, mental complex). 

The spiritual mystic, through his yogic exercises 
mounts up from the earthly region (prthivi, physical realm) 
to earth’s mid-region (antariksa, vital region of pranas), and 
thence to the heaven (dau of the mental realm); and finally 
ascends to the world of light ( svah, anandamava) and 
vijnanamaya realms ); for this we have a verse in the 
Yajurveda : 


From earth to air’s mid-region have I mounted, and 
from mid-air ascended up to heaven. 

From the high pitch of heaven’s copeI came into 
the world of light.1 (Yv. XVII. 67) 


The Vedas have acryptic beauty of expressions ina 
style quite characteristic of their own. 


Community and Occupations 


The society, organized onthe lines of the Vedic tenets, 
has good many attractive features. The basis of the society 
on one hand is brahma and ksattra, knowledge and defence 
and on the other hand food, wealth and prosperity, 
vajam, rayim, and rayasposa, created with the assistance of 
labour (srama and tapas). And thus the society is repre- 
sented by four classes of people (i) the brahmanas (ara), 
the learned class, serving the society by devoting itself to 
knowledge and learning, (ii) the ksattriyas (@fa), adept in 
defence science for protection of the State from internal 
disorder and external attacks from enemies, (iii) the vaisyas 
(azz), the people engaged in agriculture, trade, industry and 
business and thus creating wealth for the nation, and (iv) 
the sudras (az), the unskilled or partly-skilled labour to 
assist the three classes manually. And thus the brahmanas 
constitute the head or mouth of the society personified, the 


1, Yfaansagaeatceraregrratcargetaararegy | 
feat areca qeota easatferaTEA tt (Vy. XVII. 67) 
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ksattriyas, the arms, the vaisyas the belly or thighs and the 
sudras, the two legs. The Purusa-Sukta of the Rgveda (X.90), 
and ofthe Yajurveda (Chapter XXXI) and of the Athar- 
vaveda (XIX. 6) has the following verse in common : 


The drahmana became His mouth, 
of both His arms the rajanya (the Asattriva) was made; 
His thighs became the vaisya, 
and from His feet the sudra was produced.! 
(Rv. X. 90. 12; Yv. XXXL. 11. Av. XIX; 6. 6) 


The Yajurveda envisages a cultured society, consisting 
of hundreds of professions and vocations to meet the 
needs of people. The whole chapter (Chapter XXX from 
verse 5 to 22) enlists in the characteristic lexiconic style 
more than one hundred desirable and undesirable professi- 
ons: brahmana (the learned teacher and priest), the 
ksatra (royalty), vaisya (businessman), sudra (labourer), 
robber, hemicide, eunuch, wrogu ( a4) a harlot, 
magadha (att) stable-master, public dancer, court- 
attendant, timid, chatterer, artist, woman-lover, damsel’s 
son, car-builder, carpenter, potter, artificer, jeweller, sower, 
shaft-maker, bowyer, bow-string maker, rope maker, 
hunter, dog-leader, fisherman, nivada ( fase ), madman, 
yvratya ( a4), demented, untrustworthy, gambler, non- 
gambler, cane-splitter woman, thorn-worker woman, lover, 
paramour, unmarried elder brother, younger brother, 
marrying earlier before the elder brother, husband ofa 
younger sister (the elder sister still unmarried), woman 
embroiderer, woman dealing in love-charms, a by-sitter, 
an obstinate, a yielding man, hunch-back, dwarf, blear- 
eyed man, blind man, deafman, physician, astronomer, 
inquisitive man, extra-inquisitive, question-solver, elephant- 
keeper, horse-keeper, cowherd, shepherd, goatherd, plou- 
ghman, dealer in beverages, house guard, possessor of 
wealth, door-keeper’s attendant, wood-bringer, fire- 
Kindler, besprinkler, high steward, carver, distributer, 


1, Waseca HaAats ate UstT: FA: 
HE Aaey AT Aq: Terai aAswATT Wt (Ry. X. 90. 12) 
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pourer-out, stirrer-up of strife, washer-woman, female dyer 
(5-12). horse-rider (13), iron-smelter, yoker, ointment- 
maker (14), hide-dresser, currier (15), fisherman, fish- 
vender, fish-catcher, anda (42), mainala (art), bhilla 
(fast), kirata (feua), wildman (16), goldsmith, merchant 
(17), gambler, a speculator in gambling, gamble manager, 
owner of gambling hall, caraka-acarya (wera) (18), 
drummer, lute-player, flute-blower, conch-blower, wood- 
ranger, forest-fireguard (19), village headman, watchman, 
lute-player, hand-clapper, flutist, musician (20), and pole- 
dancer (21). 

Members of one and the same family were permitted 
to serve the society in different vocations, for we have in 
Vedic verse : 


I am the karu (carpenter, or a singer), papa is the 
physician, mamma throws the corn upon grinding 
stones; having various occupations, desiring riches 
we remain (in the world) like cattle (in the stalls); 
flow, Indu for Indra.* (Rv. IX. 112. 3) 


According to the Vedic injunction, God’s revealed 
knowledge (Divine Word) is meant for all, irrespective of 
caste, creed, race or colour. God reveals Himself through 
His creation, the Divine Art and the Divine Word. 


That I to all the people address this salutary speech, 
to priest (brahmana), and nobleman (Asattriya), 
sudra, arya, vaisya, to one of our kinand to the 
stranger.2 (Yv. XXVI_.2) 


God's graces and gifts have no bounds and are subject 
to no restrictions; they have universal appeal; the sacred 
knowledge of the Vedas is meant for all, irrespective of 
birth and heritage It is unto us to derive advantage from 
these blessings. 

1, Frees aat Feaata sferet TAT 1 

area aqaaisy at ga afeatararat ie Aa ui (Ry. IX. 112. 3) 
2, aaai ara Beareitaraaha WATT: | 

qe yea aals | Tawa AAT | (Yv. XXVIL 2) 
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Universal Friendliness and Patriotism 


According to the Vedas, we are the sons of the 
mother Earth. In the characteristic style of the Veda, we 
have the following : 


Heaven (Dyau) is your father, Earth your mother, 
Soma your brother, Aditi your sister.’ (Rv. I. 191. 6) 
Dyaus (heaven) is our father, our begetter: Kinship 
is here. This great Earth is our kin and mother.’ 
(Av. IX. 10. 12) 


Our kinship is due to our having acommon father and 
a common mother, in the form of heavenly luminaries 
acting as our father, and the Earth as the mother. 

The bondage is further strengthened by the fact that 
the Supreme Lord is our father and mother both. He is our 
Lord and we his children or sons. 

The Bhumi Sukta (hymn pertaining to deified Earth) 
of the Atharva Veda (XII. 1) speaks thus with fervour : 


May Farth pour out her milk for us, a mother unto 
me, her son.’ (XII. 1. 10) 

Tam the son of Earth; Earth is my Mother; Parjanya 
is my sire; may he promote me.* (12) 


Produced from thee, on thee move morta! creatures; 
thou bearest them, both quadruped and biped. 
Thine, Prthivi, are these five human Races for whom, 
though mortal, the sun as he rises, spreads with 
his rays the light that is immortal.° (15) 


. ata: feat gfaat arat atat wrarfafa: czar t (Ry. I. 191. 6) 
. ata: fear after arfara aeaat arat ofaat agar t (Ay. IX. 10. 12) 
. ar att ufaiaasat arat garg & a: (Ay. XID. 1. 10) 
rat afa: gat ag afaer: orem: feat ag a: fad) (Ay. XID. 1. 12) 
. caswrateafa aria wate faata feasted aqeaa: 1 
aa® gfafa asa arrat deat satfacad aeatea serait 
vfrrfareraatfa 1 (Ay, XU 1. 15) 


On & w|QN ee 
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O Earth, my mother, set thou me happily in a place 
secure.’ (63) 


The Vedas do not speak of the narrow geographical 
patriotisms. Of course, for convenience we have the concept 
of small and big kingdoms, or states, with heads, differently 
known. One of the verses of the Yajurveda speaks of 
rajnt (zit, queen), virad (fae), samrad (wars), svarad 
(tas), adhipatni (afart, queen-paramount).” 

A verse distinguishes between sanrad and raja : Indra 
is samrad (chief lord), and Varuna is raja (sovran)? (Yv. 
VIII. 37). According to the ritualists, the one who performs 
the rajasuya yajna is raja, and the one, performing the vaja- 
peva is sanrad.' Rajais inferior to samrad; 2 raja becomes 
a samrad, in case he performs the vajapeya yajna. 

The word samrad has been translated as all ruling, 
and syvarad as independent ruler? (Yv. XID. 35). 

The concept of kingdom (ones own state, svakiva desa, 
taala %2) is very significant. Kingdom is known as rastra 
(ze). It may be a small state or a state extensive in dime- 
nsions; it my be what we call today a nation, a federation, 
arepublic or a Union . We have such passages in respect 
to this rastra: 


May we be watchful (i.e. non-negligent) in the 
pasa’ (V¥vi SA 23) 


I take my stand on princely power and kingship.’ 
(XX. 10) 
1, HA arate ate at waar asfatcoar | (Ay. XIL.-1. 63) 
2. csafa ort faq farrsfa eferon faa aorsta satat fea 
eacrseqaial fanfaaeata agat fer i (vy. XIV. 13) 
. FEA ABTS FONT WHT! (Vy. VIII. 37) 
Ua a caqagaea wafa we aH 1 (S Br. V. 1. 1. 13) 
. worsta cacrefa i: (yy. XILE 35); aPaatHa fe wersta; 
tava tina fa cacrefa 1 (Mahidhara) 
face fafaa uaatat; cau oefattet cage TTATAT I 
(Mahidhar on Yv. XIV. 13; see also Yv. XV. 10-13; XX, 5) 
6. Fa S Wer BrTATA | (yy. EX. 23) 
7. Sta ava ofa facsrfa wer 1 (vy. XX. 10) 


DN he ww 
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O Rastrda, may you give me the rastra.1 (XK. 2) 


Let all the people long for thee. Let not thy kingship 
fall away® (XIL11), i.e. proper protection should 
be provided to the State, so that glory and prosperity 
(sri, 8t) of the State are fully retained and neither 
diminished nor destroyed. 


The following verse from the Yajurveda refers to the 
aspiration of a nation; and forthis reason, it may be recko- 
ned as one of the best national anthems : 


at wat ataat garaday srrarar wee 

uaTy: TUsewerishrearest Agiral areat 

aret ayatzasamra: afer: quiere 

foreoy Wear away Gaver THATS ATT MTA 

frat fare oa: Taal agg «Getacat 

asaeaa: Tat AAMT A. PETIT Wt (Yv. XXII. 22) 
O Supreme Lord ! May there be born in this rastra 
(the State), the learned intellectuals, illustrious for 
their sacred knowledge; may there be born the 
rajanya or the men of defence, heroic, skilled archers, 
with piercing shafts, mighty warriors; the cows giving 
abundant milk; the ox good at carrying; the swift 
courser; the industrious ladies; may _ this 
householder be blessed with a son, ever victorious, 
driving in the forefront, impressive in assemblies, and 
youthful; may we have timely rains according to our 
needs and desires; may our fruitbearing plants ripen; 
may acquisition (yoga) and preservation (ksema) of 
property be secured to us. 


The concept of state includes the state protection 
from the attacks of adversaries; and therefore, it is nece- 
ssary that the state should organize armies, train soldiers 
and equip the army with war-materials, i.e. astra, sastra, 


1, Tezer tree’ F fet (yy. xX. 2) 
2. fara wal aserg at cag tread | (Yv. XI. 11; 
SBr. VI. 7. 3. 43a Trezy 1 
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food provision, vehicles, cars, horses, elephants and thelike. 
The Vedic verses envisage wars onland, on water and in 
the interspace. In the interspatial conflicts, it speaks of 
bombers and aircrafts. The primitive warfare included the 
use of arrows, bows, and shafts. Indra is supposed to use as 
the last recourse an admantine weapon known as vajra. 
The Vedas do not speak of any historical battle or war. 
Some of the conflicts are quite imaginary, some of them 
are metaphorical, as that between indra (the sun) and 
yrtra (clouds), witha troop of maruts, brilliantly adorned 
with armoury, dresses and weapons. Some of the 
conflicts are of the mental and spiritual realms against 
sins, weaknesses, temptations and shortcomings. In such 
cases the violence of war is of another sort. The termino- 
logy of all such conflicts is very much the same. The raksa- 
sas (demons and devils) have to be subdued anyhow. In 
this context, I shall quote the translation of Wilson of only 
one verse from the Reveda: 


To what glorifier of the gods do they (Maruts) re- 
pair with their ruddy, tawny, car-bearing horses for 
his advantage ? Bright as burnished gold , and 
armed with thunderbolt, they furrow the earth with 
their chariot-wheei.’ (Rv.1.88.2) 


Concept of Three Goddesses 
Very often in the Rgveda, also in the Yajuh and 


Atharva, there are references to three goddesses (tisrah 
devih), ida, sarasvati, and bharati, also known as mahi? 


1. asenfaacr fears: ae F ofa wagers: 1 
wan & faa: cafertara gem cara WEarra AA (Ry. I. 88. 2) 
2. Sal area Het fat Sat waa: 1 
afe: dtacafae: 1 (Ry. 1. 13. 9) 
arraal areaaeat fed a sat tat areal faraqia: 1 
fret 2at: tayat afgtenfeor og arctt fae (Rv. II. 3. 8) 
BT ata wralfe: aster gan Fadaqeafaciia: | 
aeeadl areeaafarata fet Fatafatd weg u (Ry. VIL. 2. 8) 
fret Satatete  wafeast aeeadt are 1 wat AOTAT (Vy. XKVT] 19) 
feet Satafete aaanfirst area wet areal oTAT (Av. V. 27, 9) 
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Mahi, or bharati is the motherland, sarasvati is the mother- 
culture or the divine knowledge, and fda or il/ais the divine 
language or the mother tongue. Sarasvati (from sr, to 
flow, the uninterrupted flow of divine inspiration) has a re- 
lation with dhivah, the discriminating instinct or intellect 
(sarasyati sadhayanty dhivam, Rv-I1.3.8). All these three 
goddesses occupy their sacred places in barli. the place of 
sacred yajna, which is being performed incessantly in our 
human heart, the antah karana; the internal organ, the abode 
of the atman itself. Love and regards for the motherland, 
mother culture and the sacred knowledge have to be inculca- 
ted in every individual beionging to a social organization 
or state. 

Of the three, the goddess Sarasvati is most loving and 
fascinating. She is vigour amongst all possessing vigour;’ 
she is the inspirer of everything that is noble and sacred, 
and she evokes all our mental faculties.* She creates per- 
turbations in the ocean of cosmic mind or mahat-tattva.’ 
And for these reasons, the goddess Sarasvati is invoked by 
everyone." 


Ethical Concepts 


Not only that God created the universe according to 
His divine art, and made the creation purposeful, He gave 
to man, the highest evolved being in His creation, the high 
standards of ethics. God Himself is an embodiment of 
ethical ideals and all noble virtues. Of course, He is an In- 
finite Unity, whilst the souls are infinitesimal unities in all 
positive parameters. Ethics is not necessarily a result of 
social evolution or of social necessity. The ethical ideals 
emanaie with all their purposefulness from the divine 
nature of the self itself, and in case of man, they have rea- 
ched a sort of climax. 


1. ot eat aveadt ara faatfadtadt 1 dtarafaerag ui (Ry. VI. 61. 4) 

2. aah qqarat Barat gaatarq 1 (Ry. 1. 3. 11) 

3. Hal WI: aeaat 9 Aaafa Haat fad fazer facafa 1 
(Ry. I. 3. 12). See also Ry. VI. 61. 8. 

4, Ateaat taweat Fara Arradtaecat aaATA | i set 
aaa FEA MBIA aTeAa TTT AH ATTN (Rv. X17. 7K 4 


re. | eae bod ee ¢ * 5 fe 
Bee 5 . 
ROE a TS es ~ 2 
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What is the highest virtue ? Of course, the Truth 
itself. Truth has six synonymns in the Vedic literature : 
qa) wat aati sear! weafafa vz acazararfa (bat, srat, satra; 
addha, ittha, rta are the synonyms of satya or truth) (Nig- 
hantu UI. 10)... The Satapatha Brahmana gives several 
parables to show that the truth came to the share of gods, 
whilst asuras adopted untruth. One has to takea vow before 
participating in rituals, and the vow is repeated thus in the 
Vedic words : 


ara qaqa qa ahearfa Tee ae UegATA | 

ganeqaara waa i (Yv. 1.5) 

I will observe the vow, Lord of Vows, Agni, the Lord 
adorable, may I have strength therefor. 

Success attend me. Now into truth from untruth do I 
enter.2 (Yv. I. 5). 


There is no virtue, nobler than truth; without truth, 
all virtues become vice. In the Vedic literature, the words 
Satya and rta are used in the same sense (anrta— what is 
not *ta—asatya or untruth). 

The world of activity is sustained by certain virtues 
or ethical modes; they have been enumerated in a verse of 
the Atharvaveda. 


aed Faq MIGG ata agt wa aH: qfaat areafea | (Av. XII 1.1) 
Satyam, brhat, rtam, ugram, diksa, tapas, brahman 
and yajna. 


These are the eight virtues, which sustain the world. 
We may translate them as truth (satya), vastness (brhat), 
right attitude (rtam), formidability (ugram:), consecration 


1, For dat and ittha, Rv. V. 84. 1; sraddha is derived from srat. 
(Ry. X. 151; Nir. IX. 30, 31) 
2. This is spoken by the sacrificer, who with his wife is about to take the 
prescribed vrata or vow of abstinence during the performance of cere- 
monies. Agni is said to be vratapati, or keeper of vows. Truth js 
reality or godhead; untruth is unreality, perishable humanity; whilst 
taking vow, the sacrificer feels that he is attaining to a divine body 
and is no longer a mere man. He is thus bound to speak sruth, no- 
thing but frurh. 
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(diksa), austerity or penance (tapas), aptitude for learning 
(brahman) and dedication and service or sacrifice (yajna). 

The word brhat has various connotations. The rsis 
speak of three cosmic divisions:—prthivi (earth), the antari- 
ksa (interspace or middle space) and dyau or heaven, but 
there is still greater heaven (brhad dyau) called also the wide 
world, the vast, the briad, and typified sometimes as the 
Great Water, maho arnah, the region of cosmic intelligence. 
This drhat is again described as-the rtam brhat or in a triple 
term satyam, rtam, brhat as in our text. (Av. XII.1.1.) This 
is the same as mahas, the fourth vyahrti (in the tetrad of 
bhuh; bhuvah, svah and mahah), introduced by the sage 
Mahacamasya. (See Taittiriya Up. for mahas 1.5). 

Satyam is trisyllabic, sa-ti-yam; sa is one syllable, ti 
another and yam the third. The first and the last syllables 
are truth (satyam) meaning the rea/;in the middle is the 
falsehood (anytam). The falsehood is embraced on both 
sides by truth; it partakes of the nature of truth itself. 
Falsehood does not injure him who knows this. (Brhada- 
ranyaka Up. V.5.1). Of this truth, or satyam, the Yajuh 
has the verse : 


The face of the satya (truth or real) is hidden bya 
vessel formed of golden light.* 


The ethical values of the Vedic traditions have been 
variously summarized and codified in the subsequent litera- 
ture. For example, the Taittiriya Upanisad (1.9) refers to 
rta (%t, rightor real), satya (#4, truth), tapas (494, aus- 
terit)), dama (@%, self-control), sama (¥4, tranquility) and 
svadhyaya-pravacana (eala-3444, study and teaching). It is 
difficult to assign priorities in favour any of these. Satyavacas 
Rathitara gave priority and assigned superiority to satya 
or what is true; Taponitya Paurusisti ascribed it to tapas or 
austerity, and Naka Maudgalya to Svadhyaya-pravacana. 
Study and teaching is verily, tapas (Taittiriya Up. 1.9). 

Sacrifice leads to various attainments, since itis the 
most sacred act ofselfless dedication. Some of these attain- 


1, fecraa aie aeaearfafes AeA 1 (vy. XL. 17) 
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ments are enumerated in the Yajurveda as follow: 


qaaaAsata A anase ae a Afard a Ansa A RST AA 

aaa RF Ha TH afreray 4H qd AR AFA TOA aaa 

HeTaTy | (5) 

ma a tA a Assets AcaTaaes F cftargea a Aalge a Asafa 

awe AH ast aA aad aH QTaa a gid AH Ha Herayy 11(6) 

(Yv. XVIII. 5-6) 

May my truth (satyam), my faith (sraddha, an ability 
to accept and adopt truth for life); and my cattle, my 
wealth, my goods, my pleasures; and my play and my 
enjoyment; and my children and my future children; and 
my hymn and my pious act (5); my religious rite (rta) and 
my immortality (amrta); and my freedom from consump- 
tion and from disease; and my life and my longevity; and 
my freedom from enemies and my freedom from danger; 
and my happiness, and my lying down (sayana), my fair 
dawn (susa), my fair day (sudina) prosper by sacrifice. 
(Yv. XVIII. 5-6) 

In the Vedic terminology all that is vice, all that leads 
to pain, all that is ill, is known as durita (fa), and the 
counterpart of durita is known as bhadra (¥%), which is 
virtue personifizd and leads to pleasure, prosperity and 
nobility. God is invoked for the attainment of bdhadra, 
and for dispelling durita. 


fasaia 2a afaacfearia Taga | Wee TA AAT Ut (Rv. Y. 825) 
O Lord, the sustainer and creator, send far away 
all duritas (troubles, vices, calamities) and send us 
only what is bhadra (virtue and good). 


Regarding this bhadra, we havea verse in the Reveda : 


wa aah: yay at WE TeTATafAATAT: | (Rv. I. 89.8) 

Let us hear, O Lord and learned people, with our 
ears, what is bhadra (good); let us see with our eyes 
what is bhadra (good). (Rv. I. 89. 8) 


Brahmacarya, according to the Vedic traditions, is 
regarded a supreme virtue for married and unmarried 
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persons of both the sexes. The Atharvaveda devotes a full 
hymn to this subject (Av. XI. 5). The word brahman 
means the Veda or Divine Word and therefore, the word 
brahmacarin may mean the Vedic student (Bloomfield). 
We have in this famous hymn, some of the very significant 
verses : 


The brahmacarin fills the world with fuel, girdle, toil 
(srama) and fervour (tapas). (4) 


The brahmacarin goes kindled with fuel, clothing 
himself in the black-antelope skin, consecrated, long- 
bearded. (6) 


The brahmacarin defends by fervour; the whole of that 
he, knowing, makes brahman for himself. (10) 


By brahmacarya, by fervour, a king defends his 
kingdom; a teacher by brahmacarya, seeks a_ brahma- 
carin (a Vedic student). (17) 


By brahmacarya, a girl wins a young husband. (18) 
By brahmacarya, the gods smote away death. (19) 


A brahmacarin bears a shining brahman; in that are 
woven together all the gods (Nature’s bounties); he, 
generating breath-and-expiration (prana and apana), 
then out-breathing (vyana), speech, mind, brahman 
and wisdom (medha).' (24) 


1. warardt afaen Fac wAaT atateatar feria 1 (4) 
weravafa afin afrg: arco garat aiferat aherawer: 1 (6) 
at teria are aaa aa Fact Fea wel faars | (10) 
TAIT ATA erat wer fa <erfa 
aaa seraay sararkeafaewa tt (17) 
weraa Hat ara farza ofA 1 (18) 
TAAIAT ATAT Fat HCAATEAT | (19) 
wera He wag fata afera Zar ata fazed aetar: 1 
MOTTA HAIATE eats ate Aa TAA HAT AGT us (24) (Ay. XI. 5) 
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Supreme Values of Life 


Truth, non-violence austerity, brotherhood, or 
universal friendship, security, peace, fearlessness and 
dedication are necessarily some of the prime values of 
life of the first category, and therefore, there are 
innumerable prayers in the vedas through which God is 
invoked for such blessings. 


Universal Friendship 


O Lord, the dispeller of nescience, strengthen me. 
May all beings regard me with the eye ofa friend. 
May Iregard all beings with the eye of a friend. With 
the eye of a friend do we regard one another.* 

(Yv. XXXVI. 18). 


Fearlessness, Security and Safety 


May air’s mid-region give us peace and safety; safety 
may both these, Heaven and Earth, afford me. 
Security be ours from west, from eastward, from 
north and south; may we be free from danger. 

Safety be ours from friend and from the unfriendly, 
safety from what (or whom) we know and what we 
know not. Safety be ours by night and in the day time. 
Friendly to me be all my hopes and wishes (or all my 


quarters).” (Av. XIX. 15. 5-6) 
Love and Freedom from Hatred 


Freedom from hate I bring to you, concord, and 
unanimity. Love one another as the cow loves the 
calf that she has borne. (1) 
1, Ft Zee at faxes at sae sation wars ateraray | 
faseare waren eater wari aeitet 1 ferred aeqer aetaTAe 
; (Yv. XXXVI. 18) 
2, waa a: ereratternad arargfaadl Ta ea 
WG GATING FLEAS ATTA AY AT WET 2 
wad froreraafaerad warewd GW a: | 
sora aera few a: erat ata ae Fe Hay Ht (Ay. XIX, 51. 5-6) 
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One minded with his mother, let the son be loyal to 
his sire. Let the wife, calm and gentle, speak words 
sweet as honey to her Lord. (2) 


No brother hate his brother, no sister to sister be 
unkind. Unanimous, with one intent, speak you 
your speech in friendliness.’ (3) (Av. ILI. 30. 1-3) 


Effort and Victory 


Whilst efforts are in my right hand, sure in my left is 
victory. Kine winner may I be, horse-winner, riches 
winning, gold-winner.’ (Av. VII. 50. 8) 


Lustre, Vigour, Energy and Might 


O Lord, you are lustre : give me lustre. 
You are vigour : give me manly vigour. 
You are strength : give me strength. 
You are energy : give me energy. 

You are anger : give me anger. 


You are conquering might: give me might.? 
( Yv. XIX. 9) 


Supreme Intellect, Divine and Discriminating 


Man is a rational being and in this respect, he is 
different from his biological kinship. The manomaya kosa 


1. agea ataaeaafag gd Fotfa a: 1 

weal saat gaa ae ArafAaTEraT Ut (1) 

waaa: fag: gal arat wag AAT: | 

Brat Tea AIAAT ata sae aTfaTATy 11 (2) 

AT TAT Tat fear AT TaaTTAT FazAT | 

AISA: ATAT AAT ATA ATA VAT tt (3) (Ay. III. 30. 1-3) 
2, Ba A afert get wat A sea onfea: 1 

Ting warensafrg sao fecoafira i (Av. VIL. 50. 8) 
3. avtisfa aot afa af ataafa ati afa ste 

waafa act afa af atcitseatet afa afe | 

aacfa aed afa wife agisft agt ata fe 1 (vy. XIX. 9) 
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( the mental sheath ) of the human species is highly deve- 
loped with multifarious complexities and sublimities. Man 
alone possesses characteristic intellect, which for him 
discriminates truth from what is untruth, the desirable 
from the undesirable. This intellect isknown as dhi (4) or 
medha ( #at ), a highly evolved form of it is known as 
rtambhara prajna (Aarau sat), The seers of the Upanisads 
have variously described it ( Taittiriya Up. Il. 3), The 
Aitareya Upanisad uses terms like /rdava (@4, heart), 
manas (a4, mind ), samjnana ( Aa, consciousness ), 
prajnana ( sa, intelligence ), medhas (84%, wisdom ) drsti 
afte, insight) drti (sf, steadfastness), mari (afs, thought), 
manisa ( FIs, thoughtfulness ), juti (af, impulse), snipti 
(safa, memory), samkalpa (#4, conception), kratu (4, 
purpose ), asu ( #4, life ), Akama (*I4, desire) and vasa (aa, 
will). (Ait. up. 5. 1.) 


In the Vedic terminology, the word medha has wide 
connotation. The Yajurveda gives a group of three 
mantras : 


To the Assembly’s wondrous Lord, to Indra’s lovely 
friend who gives Wisdom (medha) have I drawn near 
in prayer. 


That wisdom which the companions of gods (learned 
people) and fathers (elderly people of experience) 
recognize, even with that intelligence, O adorable 
Lord, make me wise today.’ 


Varuna, grant me Wisdom, grant it Agni and Prajapati. 
Wisdom may Indra, Vayu grant. May the Creator 
grant it me.” (Yv. XXXII. [3-15 ) 


1. aeerciarenad frafaerea area 1 af Aetaarfaes | 
(Avy. I. 18. 6; also Yy. XXXII. 13) 
2. ai Feat Sar: fraredtarad | aa atte Arad Aarfad |e carat | 


(Yy. XXXIL 14) 
3. Fat & ge arg Aurafea: satafa: 


warfrara agra Fat mat zatg A Tava Ut (Vy. XXXII. 15) 
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The same emphasis to discriminating intellects is in 
the famous Gayatri or Savitri verse : 


May we attain that excellent (desirable) glory of 
Creator the God; So may he stimulate our inte- 
Hlects'. (Yv. XXX.. 2; Rv. ILL. 62. 10) 


Vedas as the Source Book of Knowledge 


The Vedic theism incorporates a number of concepts : 
(i) acceptance of the concept of the existence of supreme, 
infinite, omnipresent, omniscient andmost venerable and 
adorable Lord; (ii) acceptance of the dynamic and purpose- 
ful reality of God’s creation, and appreciation of the divine 
art, (iii) acceptance of the concept, that God reveals Him- 
self in His creation and in Hisart ; and the creation is based 
on a uniform principle, law and order and purposefulness, 
and (iv) acceptance of the principle, that God is the source 
of all knowledge, which he reveals to man in three ways : 
through the divine creation; through the divine word, and 
through the divine inspiration ; and as such, there is no 
contradiction between what is observed through the study 
of divine creation (science), the divine word (the Vedic 
studies), and the divine inspiration (which comes to the 
chosen few in the line of their specialization, i.e. to rsis in 
the field of art, science and philosophy and the mystic expe- 
riences: (v) acceptance of the principle, that God Himself 
is the source of highest ethical values of life and (vi) accep- 
tance of the principle, that God alone knows about His 
people, and awards them the fruits of their actions on their 


1. aeafaqated sat taea alate 1 feat at a: sateca 1 
(Yv. XXX. 2; Ry. IIT. 62. 10) 

Dayananda translates diiyuhas prajna, whilst Griffith as pra- 
yers and Wilson as pious rites (Aarmanr). Sir W. Jones was the first 
to give its translation to the English knowing Western world: 

“Let us adore the supremacy, of that divine Sun. the godhead, 
who illuminates all. who recreates all. from whom all proceed, to 
whom all must return. whom we invoke to direct our understandings 
aright in our progress towards his holy seat’. A better rendering, 
also suggested by Wilson is: “who may animate or enlighten our 
intellects.” 
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merits and demerits with kindness and justice ; nobody, 
howsoever great in his own field, even in the state of his 
final release and emancipation shares with our Lord the 
responsibilities or privileges of the supreme divine func- 
tions, which are supervised by God alone. 

The Veda and the Vedanta Sutras acknowledge God 
as the source of knowledge. In the Vedanta Sutras, Brah- 
man is regarded as the first cause of creation, its sustenance 
and dissolution (wTaea a4:, janmadyasya yatah), and He 
alone is the source of divine knowledge (areaatfatata, sastra- 
yonitvat). 


From that Great Yajna or supreme Lord, rcas (the 
Rgveda), and sama (Samaveda) hymns were born. 
Therefrom the chandas (the Atharva Veda) were 
produced. The yajus (the Yajurveda) had its birth 
from it.’ (Rv.X.90.9; Av. XIX. 6.13) 


On the one hand, our Lord revealed the four Vedas for 
the welfare of the mankind, on the other hand, He gave to 
man the comprehension capacity of this vast knowledge. This 
potentiality rests in mind, a supreme gift to humanity : 


Wherein the rcas, samans, yajur verses, like spokes 
within a car’s nave are included. 
And all the thought of creatures is inwoven, may 
that my mind, be moved by right intention.’ 

(Yv. XXXIV. 5) 


The Vedas were given to the man at the earliest stage 
of human history but carry a message for all times. They 
are the source book of all knowledge. The Vedas are meant 
for the lower and higher stages both, i.e. for the worldly 
or empirical and forthe transcendental. For the lower 
1, Tera aaga: sea: aretha ahHe 1 

wraifa wit verge THETETTMTAT Ut (Ry. XI 90. 9; Av. XIX. 6. 13) 


For the enumeration of the four Vedas, see also Chandogya Upanisad 
(VII. 1. 2). 


2. aferaqa: ara ayy fe afera ofafeset crmeanfaarce: | 
aferifeere y eeetet sarah ae aa: fare terearEZ 1 (Vy. XXXIV. 5) 
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stage, they enumerate the duty of the conduct of life, 
known as Dharma, and for the higher stage, the divine 
knowledge or the knowledge or Brahman. The first is 
known as avidya, asambhuti or apara, \eading to (abhyu- 
daya 47424) and the higher one is known as vida, samb- 
huti, or para leading to (nisreyasa, faviaa).* It iy necessary 
to have a complete co-ordination between the two: one 
who strives to attain the lower knowledge, whilst neglec- 
ting the higher one isin darkness, and one who feigns 
to show that he would be caring for the higher knowledge 
alone without the due regards to the lower one is groping 
still more in darkness.’ (Yv. XL. 9-14) 

Inspired by the Vedas, the ancient seers of the Vedic 
age developed their positive sciences and made the world 
worth while to live in with comforts and purposefulness; 
and again inspired by the same Vedic thoughts, they 
explored the realms of inner self and got an insight into 
some of the fundamental mysteries of the innermost realms 
of psychic and spiritual worlds and the superb knowledge 
of the Brahman and His realization. 

One cannot study the Veda, without the proper study 
of the Vedangas, Upangas and Upavedas, which the rsis 
gave a systematic form. Inan attempt to study the Veda 
and to know God, the ancient seers, by and by, developed 
their positive and mystic sciences, and presented them as 
the books on systematics, which later on were known as 
sastras, different from the sruti, which in her most fluid 
and plastic form became the basis of sastra. The people of 
the Vedic age developed their culture and civilization on 
the basis of the Vedic thoughts. They developed their agri- 


1. faat arfaat (vy. XI. 14). aFafa, warayfa (fart) (yy. XL. 9. 11; 
UT-ATT (Mundaka); aateaeafa-t cata: # TA: (Vaisesika). 
2. marta: sfaafea asfaarrerad 
aat aa ga a aal as w faeraty tat: 
wratargraaraisaaaT ETAT: | 
gfe aaa ate a recefaratat 
faat arfaat a aeagtataaeeg | 
afar ad ateal faearyarsad u 


and similar verses for sambhuti and asambhuti (Yv. XL. 9-14) 
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culture,’ domesticated their cattle. discovered fire and its 
use and from cow's milk produced a host of milk pro- 
ducts.’ 

Inspired from the Vedic verses, the ancient seers deve- 
loped their busic principies of astronomy. The word ‘go’, 
which so frequently occurs in the Vedic hymns, has been 
interpreted as cow, speech, the rays of the sun, the sun 
itself, clouds, water etc. In an interesting pamphlet, Gavam 
Ayana (1908), R. Shamsastry says, that go is nothing 
else than a name applied to the intercalary day, which be- 
ing the product of four quarter days of four consecutive 
solar years is to be added to every fourth year making it 
consist of 366 days. Kutsa Angiras was the first 7s? who 
recognized this intercalary year (as infant), on the basis of 
the verse, Ry. 1.90.5. Shamsastry ascribes its credit to 
Manu : 


The night and day, mutually effacing each other's 
complexion give nourishment combined together to 
one infant.’ (Rv. 1.96.5) 


Gavam Ayana (74i-447) ceremony is vividly described 
in the Taittiriya Samhita (Krsna Yajurveda), Seventh Book, 
Chapter V, and the Baudhayana Srauta Srauta. In the 


1. For plough, furrow, oxen etc. see Rv. PV. 57. 3-4: X. 34. 13; Yv. XII. 
67-71. For further details. see SBr. VII. 2. 2. For the list of cereals, 
see Yy. XVIII. 12 (rice, millet. beans, wheat, sesamum, barley. 
vetches and lentils—dtgza & aarsa #). 

For digging imp!ements like abhri. spade. see Yvy. XI. 10. 11; Ay. X. 
4. 14; for a digger Ahanir, see Ry. X. 97. 30. Av. IV. 6. 8. 

2. Amongst milk products of the Vedic age. we have prati-duh (fresh 
milk, still warm), sta (boiled milk), sara (cream), dadhi (sour curd), 
mastu (sour cream), atancana (curdled milk, i.e. butter milk and 
fresh milk), navanita (butter), ghrta (clarified butter). Amzksa (clotted 
curds) and vajina (whey). SBr. III. 3. 3. 2. Yv. XXXIX. 4. 53; Ay. 
IX. 4. 4; Rv. I. 5. 5); also dad/yusira (Ry. I. 137. 2) [ sfagz , 7, 
ax, afa, weg, Masa, aadla, ga, wifmer, arfera and eeanfirz 1 

3. aaaTaTaT aorTReaTa aaa faa aaa 
rarer cat arafrarfa Tar ates ateay efaatary | (Ry. 1. 96. 5) 
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Asya Vamiya Sukta of the Rgveda, we have several verses, 
which obviously refer to the astronomical observations, 
particularly concerning earth going round the sun. 


The one sole (sun) having three mothers and three 
fathers, stood on high... The twelve-spcked wheel of 
the true (sun) revolvesrcund the heavens and never 
tends to decay: seven hundred and twenty children in 
pairs, Agni, abide in it’. (Rv. 1. 164. 10-11) 


The Vedic seers kept apart 21 days in each cycle 
of four years restricting the number of days in the year 
to 360. 

The three quarter days of three consecutive solar 
years in each cycle of four years are also termed as three 
foot-steps of Visnu. 

The first year after the fourth year of any cycle would 
commence in the evening and close at midnight after the 
lapse of 365} days; the second year would commence at 
midnight and close in the morning of 366th day; the third 
year would begin in the morning and end at the midday of 
the 366th day; and the fourth year, beginning at the midday 
wouldcome to aclose onthe usual evening of the 366th day. 
The first is called Kali or Ekata, the second year Dvapara 
or Dvita; the third year Treta or Trita, and the fourth year 
Krta (complete); Satya, Rta, truth, i.e. that which has come 
into existence. The Vedic Yuga thus consists of four or 
five years.” The following [ines of the Aitareya Brahmana 
should be read on these lines : 


The year Kali is lying down; Dvapara is leaving the 
bed; standing erect is Treta and Krta happens to walk 
here and there.” 
1. feet mraeata faqa fasts aearacal ana roraafia | 
aeaard feat aac qee farafad aranfasafarara ui 
game a fg asaera aafa ae af aaa | 
Mat aia fraaral wa aca warfa fanfare ara: u(Ryv. I. 164. 10-11) 
2. aaarat ara a al awata aA aT 1 (Ry. 1. 158. 6) 
3. fa: wort wafa afaereg aac: | sfacsa Far 
wafa sa dqaa aaavafa azafa t (Ait. Br. VIL. 15) 
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The Vedic era, gavam ayarna, according to 
Shamasastry was in use in india from 3101 B.C. to 1260 
B.C. The astronomical terminology considerably changed 
since then. 

In the Atharva Veda, we have an enumeration of the 
Vedic constellations ‘Av. XIX. 7.1-5): Krttikas. Rohini, 
Mregasiras. Ardra, two Punarvasus, Pusya, Aslesa, Magha, 
Purva-phalguni, Hasta, Citra, Swati, two Visakhas, Anu- 
radha, Jyestha, Mula, Purva-Asadha, Uttara-Asadha, 
Abhijit, Sravana, Sravistha, Satabhisak, Prosthapada, 
Revati. two Asvayujas, and Bharani. (Av.XIX.7.1-5). 
The seer Gargya isthe ysi of this hymn, and he for the 
first time recognized these constellations.* 

Dayananda has quoted a number of verses from the 
Vedas in the support of the rotations and revolutions of 
the earth? (a concept later on worked out by Aryabhata I, 
in his Aryabhatiya) (Rv.X.65.6) or moon going round the 
Earth’ (Rv. VIII.48.13). The planets revolving round the 
sun are under the directive attraction forces of the 
sun.’ Of course, whilst giving out these truths, the Vedas 
have their own characteristic cryptic style of expressions 


1. efaat, digo, anfaza, arat, gada, goa, waa, Ae, gal 
eretat, zea, fan, carla, faa, wae, SHOT, AA, Fal WATS, TAT 
ama, afafaa, xan, afacat, wafaas, stesqat, taal wage, Azo 
(Ay. XIX. 7. 1-5) These nakshatras or ‘mansions of the moon, the 
asterisms in the moon’s path, were twenty-seven in number according 
to the earlier reckoning and twenty-eight in later astronomy. Their 
names and order are somewhat differently given in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana and the Taittiriya Samhita. 

2, at ataafa aaa freed cat gerat aacttearza: | (Rv. X. 65. 6) 
aa at: ofeacantaaad Atay qe: 1 feat A TURE | (Vy. TIL6 ) 

3. ea ate foafa: afaaraisa ararqfaat at aaa! (Rv. VII. 45. 13) 

4. 2 a gaat ev araana fea fea i atfed a fasat waenia Gf fat 

(Ry. VIII. 12. 28) 
IFAT TAA aAdarat fAdaaaga aed a1 faces 
afaar caat fat arfa waatia asa tt (Yy. XXXIIL- 43) 
aa quay fafa ae satfactarea: | 
atfza ag fava aaatfa afat 1 (Ry. VIII. 10. 30) 
sararatg Uadl fat wenAlseaatacgortevatiae TA: 
fa wanita feast waaay azaTAU fasaAee IGF UI (Ry. VI. 8, 3) 
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capable of being interpreted on the cosmic, ephimeral and 
spiritual planes. 

Astronomy depends on mathematics, pure and app- 
lied. The Vedas inspired people to develop this science. 
Mathematics is an aid to calculations, and calculations de- 
pend on numerals, starting from kham (Zero), and ending 
into brahma (larger than the largest, i. e. infinity). Ano- 
ther name for infinite is aditi. Max Miller in his Vedic 
Hymns, Part I, p. 241, says that Aditi is “tin reality the ear- 
liest name invented to express the Infinite, not the Infinite 
as the result of a long process of abstract reasoning, but 
the visible infinite, visible, as it were, to the naked eye, the 
endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the sky. That was called Aditi, the unbound , 
the unbounded; one might almost say, but fear of 
misunderstandings, the Absolute, for it is derived from 
diti, bond, and the negative particle, and meant therefore 
originally what is free from bonds of any kind, whether of 
Space or time, free from physicai weakness, free from mo- 
ral guilt. And thus, besides the mathematical Infinity, God 
Himself is the Infinite Unity. Zero or khum is the reciprocal 
of Infinity, an infinitesimality, and the soul, the lower 

self is also of infinitesimal dimensions. 

The Yajurveda Samhita in one context describes the 
numerals, and Medhatithi is the rsi of this verse. 
(Yv.XVII.2) 


O Agni, may these bricks (istakas) be mine own mi- 
Ich kine: one; ten; ten-ten a hundred; ten hundred a 
thousand; ten thousands an avuta; tenayutas aniyuta; 
ten niyutas a prayuta; ten prayutas an arbuda; ten 
arbudas a nyarbuda; ten nyarbudas a samudra; ten 
samudras a madhya; ten madhvas an anta; ten antas a 
parardha. May these bricks be mine own dhenus (milch- 
kine) in yonder world and in this world.’ (Yv. XVIL-2) 


1. SAT As Om SEH AAA: AKAH FT aT a ATT 
Wa a Td wee a ae aT aad 4 
fad a fad a sad add a aad a 
Tae AEA AATs TaATaAT As AAS THT 
waa: aanfereete 1 (yy. XVII. 2) 
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The numeral parardha, on the basis of the successive 
multiples of tens is equal to 10!2 (parardha is equal to an 
English billion or million-million). A parallel of this enu- 
meration in world’s literalure would not be easily found. 
The Vedic texts are very much fond of expressing great 
idea in terms of numerals (very often, mystically cryptic). 
In the Reveda (II.18.4-6) we have numerals arranged in a 
definite order 2,4,6,8,20,30,40,50,60,70,80,90,100. We 
have in a certain context an enumeration of the series 4,5, 
6,7,.--19,20 in the Atharvaveda (XIX.23,1-17). The nume- 
rals from | to 17 are given in respect of mantras and sta- 
nzas in the Yajurveda ([X.31-34). The odd numerals, 1,3, 
5....33 are mentioned in Yv.XIV.28-31 and XVIII.24. 
The multiples of four are given in Yv.XVIII.24. The very 
first verse of the Atharvaveda refers to all types of combi- 
nation from three and seven (trisaptal) or triple-seven (i. e. 
34-7=10; 3X 7=21,3+5+7 (odds from three to seven 
and their sum= 15. 


Triple seven =(3-7) [(3 X 7) +(3-+5+7)]= 10(21-+15) 
=360 


The term 360 is so important 1n a cycle of 360 degree, 
or a year of 360 days. 

The names of the Vedic numerals have been etymo- 
logically explained by Yaska in Niruka’. (ILI. 10) 


Basis of Geometry 


The Vedic texts refer to three terms, ahavyaniy:a 
(areata), garhapatya (wet), and daksina (zt), which, 
when fire-rituals became current in the society, were 
used for three types of fire-altars.* In the Yajnika (eccle- 


L. oat gat eat | gt aa AeA | AATATATAT FEAT | 
aearegafaran deat | weet waatta: 1 aa a aaatay, 
@ HAA AT | (Nir. I. 10) 

2. atearaa Al Meas waaTAT (2) TeaTAA Teed APTA 
(4) Stewart at feral sareTAT (6) | (Av. VITE. 10. 2, 4, 6) 
WET Grea AAT BAA | (Ry. L. 15. 12) 
afera ae amet sme t (Ry. X. 85. 2) 
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siastical) period, elaborate details were worked out for 
these fire-altars. The ahavaniya (eastern fire) was the altar 
square in form. The garhapatya ( domestic fire ) was 
circular and the daksinagni (southern fire) was assigned the 
semi-circular form. As the time passed on, a few postulates 
were advanced, e. g. (i) the surface area (A) of the altar 
should have a relation with the height (p) of the sacrificer 
(the yajamana), standing erect with arms stretched straight 
over the head; this unit of measurement was known to bea 
purusa; 1.e. A=c.p. wherec is a constant (a multiple or 
submultiple of the height of the yajamana); (11) itis to the 
option of the sacrificer to construct the fire altar with 
square surface, or circular, but the area (A) in both the 
options should remain the same. It is easier to construct a 
square with the area A, but it becomes a geometric 
problem to construct a circle having the area A. In this 
context, the old Vedic geometers worked out a relation 
between the sides of a square (also of a rectangle) and 
its diagonal (Baudhayana Theorem), relation between the 
diameter of a circle and its circumference (value of *—pi) 
and area ofa circle and its diameter. The authors of the 
Sutras have given the details of the constructions of the 
fire altars (the Manava Sulba Sutra, the Baudhayana Sulba 
Sutra, the Apastamba Sulba Sutra and the Katyayana 
Sulba Sutra). The units of various types of measurements 
laid the foundation of metrology in the Vedic age. The 
inspirations for metrology and geometry were drawn from 
several Vedic verses." 


Mechanical and Engineering Devices 


The Vedic verses inspired the earliest human society for 
mechanical devices. The primitive mechanical devices must 
have been very simple, but by and by, these devices evolved 


1. agaea carta ageca sfaarfa ageeibarta 
argetsfa aay aT (Vv. XV. 65) 
att ata wag at a: at at aTaTo: a Ag AAT: | 
ata rawr feet wag af a: sea: araeg Afz: 1 (Ry. VI. 35. 7) 
stata sat afar fe frarraisa fearata ofete: & areata 
wea: fearate 9 om feqed agar tanaera fast u (Rv. X. 130. 3) 
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out to huge dimensions to serve technology in human history. 
Man differs from ape in the fact that he not only depends 
on his manual labour, he has invented machines in the 
history of his civilization and culture. The Vedas fairly and 
extensively refer to this mechanization. The Rgveda refers 
toa simple churning device for the generation of fire by 
the process of attrition, the adhimantha (af#r4),’ and ins- 
pired by this verse, Visvamitra was the first man in human 
history to have introduced this mechanism for the quick 
generation of fire. The whole clan of Angirasas specialized 
in this art of churning fire through wood sticks. Of course, 
Atharvan was the first person who made the discovery of 
fire at the dawn of the human civilization, and therefore, 
he becomes the rsi of most of those verses which are asso- 
ciated with the introduction of fire. Mayobhuh and Grtsa- 
mada also took interest in the advancement of the fire-cul- 
ture. (Yv.XI.21;22;28). 

The introduction of fire-rituals provided a great im- 
petus to the development of primitive mechanical devices. 
The bricks, known as istakas (Yv.XII.21; 31; XVIL2; 
XXXV.8) were first used for the construction of fire-altars, 
and later on they found their application in the construc- 
tion of buildings. The Sulba Sutras give details of these bri- 
cks and their dimensions (the bricks were fire-burnt, not 
burnt, the perforated ones and so on). The receptacle for 
the sacred fire was known as Agni-dhana (#fata) Ry.X, 
165.3; Av. VI.27.3;XI1.3.35): ladles and cups were known 
as sruk (@*) and camecs (#44); reservoirs or vats were 
known as dronakalasa (#11 #41), the pressing stones were 
known as gravana (aa), pressing boards were adhisa- 
vana (afavast); and besides these we have’, 


Idhma (kindling wood) — Req 

Barhi (strew) — afg 
Dhrsti or upavesa (shovelling stick) — afez, syda 
Sva-rava, Upa-rava (sounding holes) — Tata, TINT 
Havirdhana (oblation holder) — zfaata 

1. Wedtantanaraica WAT FAA | (Ry. IIL 29. 1) 


2. Yv. XVIUL. 20-21; XX. 27: Av. IL 31. 1; XEL 3. 19, IX. 6 (1). 
12-17; X. 9. 26- 
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Parisasa (lifting sticks) — qaaa 
Vayavya (cups and bowls) — arqaq 
Sata (basket) =e ad 
Kumbhi (jar) — RAT 
Sthali (cooking pot) — eaTAT 
Drsad (milk stone) — qIz 
Ulukhala, khalva (grinding slate) o- TAT, ae 
Musala (pestle) -- wat 
Surpa (winnowing basket) — a 
Titau (sieve) = faaz 
Tarhana (bruiser) — aT 
Carma or Krsnajina (skin or 

antelope’s skin) — —-aa, Heorfisey 
Putabhrta (receiver of filtrate) aa gaya 
Pavitra (strainer) — qfaar 
Pinvan (milking bowl) es fara 


The society was inspired for the numerous mechani- 
cal devices too; as anas (#44) cart (Rv. I11.33.9): abhri 
(af) spade (Yv. XI. 10); asi (aft) knife or razor (Rv. 
X. 86.18); asandi (Tat) chair or throne (Yv. XIX. 16); 
itsuna (%244) mat; isu (3%) arrow; wkha (sat) cauldron 
(Yv. XI. 61); kalasa (#4), vat or beaker (Yv. VII. 42: 
Av. IX. 1.6); kasipu (fq), or cushion of reeds (Av. VI. 
138.5); kasipu up-barhana (#fag stag), or pillow-covering 
(Av. IX. 6.10); Uparisayana (stfeat), or coverlet! (Av. 
IX. 6.9); ksura (&%), razor (Av. VI. 68.1; Rv. I. 166.10.) 
Khanitra (afta) digging implement (Rv. I. 179.6); graha 
(7%) cups and ladles (Yv. XVII. 19-20); jaya (sar) 
arrow-string (Av. HI. 19.8); tantra (#4) loom or warp 
(Rv. X. 71.9); tantu (4) thread (Rv. X. 134.5); tantu- 
metam (#§A44) or outspun thread (Yv.XV. 53); mayukha 
(44a), peg or pin for weaving tasara (8%) or trasara 
(waz), shuttle for weaving? (Rv. X. 130.2); Dama (arm), 
1. The whole hymn Av. IX.6 is devoted to the entertainment of a guest, 

and mentions the details of furnishing a guest room. 
2. The whole sukta refers to the cosmic weaving, and indirectly refers 
to the weaving art of cloth. 
at oat fasaacaaqfeeaa cand and freaa: | 
au aafa fort a ama: 9 aa ataraa aa i (Contd. 
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string or thread (V. 36.1; I. 162.8) also rajju (%*%) (or 
rope), rasana (®t) rein or bridle, Samdana (a2), bond 
or halter for horses or coursers.! (Rv. I. 162.8) 


Carts, Ships and Aeroplanes 


The Vedic verses have metaphorical and non-meta- 
phorical references to roadways, waterways and air-ways. 
The architects who specialize in these three lines were 
known. The road-carts drawn by horses are devised and 
constructed by vajins (atfHat): vajins, you are borne by 
stout horses or coursers? mounted on a brilliant car.® 
Vaja is related to the Visvedevah (all-gods), rbhu (7%), 
ot rbhuksin (afaat), to Indra (dealing with space-crafts) 
and vibhu (fat), or vibhvan (farat) to Varuna (dealing 
with waterships).4 (Rv. IV. 33.9) Rbhus are said to 
construct the firm-abiding, wheel conducting car’ (Rv. 
IV. 33.8). The car made by them traverses the firma- 
ment without horses, without reins (Rv. IV. 36.1). This 
description may be merely metaphorical and be referring 
to stars, or suns or heavenly bodies moving with tremen- 
dous speed in space. 

The water-ships are known as nava (#14). We have: 


Jat wt ada saga gare faacdt uta are afer 1 

AX wget wage az ara wacracatad 
The sacrifice which is extended on every side by the threads spread out 
by the worship of the gods for hundred and one years, these our 
progenitors, who have preceded us, weave it, weaving forwards, weaving 
backwards, they worship when the world is woven. (1). 
The first man spreads out this (web), the first man rolls it up: he 
Spreads it above in this heaven; these his rays have sat down onthe seat 
(of sacrifice); they have made prayers serve as shuttles for weaving. (2). 

1, 3q artaal ara aaraaaat at attovay warat TFALET | (Rv. VI. 162. 8) 

2. drt aaa: rag car fe watsa:. frst ara: gfreat: 1 (Rv. IV. 37.4) 

3. ag arm ava: greed 2aq fardt qaaenfgeaa 1 (Ry. IV. 36. 3) 

4. arsit tarrauagq gear aye vere farats (Rv. IV 33. 9) 
(Vaja of All- gods, rbhu of Indra, vibhu of Varuna.) 

5. Ta We: Gad atest gy ad faraaad faszeary | 
am aarqua cfr a: waa: cage: geet: uu (By. 1V.33.8) 

6. waeal rat ert Taferes: afeada TH: 1 (Rv. LV. 36.1) 
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Come as on ship, to bear us over an ocean of 
praises; harness, Asvins, your car.’ (I. 46.7) 


Another metaphorical description of a ship is on 
these lines : 


Three nights and three days, Nasatyas, have you 
conveyed Bhujyu, in three rapid, revolving cars, 
having one hundred wheels and drawn by six horses, 
along the dry bed of the ocean to the shore of sea.? 
(Rv. I. 116.4). 


The Vedas are thus not only the religious scriptures 
in the usual narrow sense; they deal with a subject matter 
which covers the problems of our life in totality, and 
this literature has been inspiring our history from remote 
times, and shall continue to promote our culture and 
civilization in all the years to come. 


1. gral ata adtai ata Trea Waa 
qsaratafsaar wazq ut (Rv. [. 46.7) 
2. fae: anfeacafa anfgataen wages: TAR 


wae arin ea Te fant wa: waa: sera: ui (Rv. I. 116.4). 


2 


THE SAMHITAS 


The Veda Pratisthana Trust of New Delhi, set up in 
memory of the late Padma Bhushan Col. Ved Rattan 
Mohan, has undertaken the venture of presenting a readable 
translation of all the four Vedas, the Rgveda, the Yajur- 
veda, the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. The Reveda con- 
sists of metrical hymns called suktas, associated with the 
traditionally assigned devatas, and the rsis. In one and the 
same hymn, there may be different devatas and different 
rsis for different verses (mantra). We are indebted to the 
authors of the Anukramanikas or the Indexes, who have 
traditionally preserved a list of the devatas and rsis of 
these hymns or stanzas. The Anukramanikas are availabte 
forall the four Vedas. There are in the Veda itself, no 
directions as regards to the use and application of the 
verses (mantras), or of the part of the stanzas; a direction 
as to this respect is called the viniyoga (fafratr) which 
indicates the occasions on which these verses are to be 
recited. These viniyogas, whilst they indicate a reverential 
attitude of the priests towards the divine texts, occasionally 
have done more harm than any good in representing and 
preserving the true spirit of the Vedic verses. The Yajur- 
veda has been traditionally much more used for ritualis- 
tical or liturgical purposes than any other Veda. The 
Samaveda verses are traditionally chanted on different 
ceremonial occasions. In its massive character, the 
Atharvaveda comes next to the Rgveda. In a formal 
sacrifice, hotr (#4) priest recites the Rk verses, Adhvaryu 
( #24) the Yajus formulae, udgata (341) chants the 
Samans, brahma (a1) supervises the entire ceremony. 


Rgveda Samhita,—In the Rgveda, the number of hymns 
(qt) is 1,028, containing in all 10,589 verses : they have 
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been arranged in two sorts of classifications; one divides 
them amongst eight khandas (portions, 4%) or more 
popularly called astakas (eighths, a+); each of which is 
again divided into eight adhyayas (lectures, #414). The 
other plan classes the hymns under ten mandalas, (books 
or circles, 477) subdivided into 85 anuyakas (sub-sections 
aqaTe), There is a further subdivision of hymns into 
vargas (total 2424) or paragraphs of about five stanzas 
each, and this subdivision into vargas ( 47 ) is common to 
both classifications. The hymns are of various extent : in 
one instance the hymn consists of a single verse (e.g.1.99); 
hymn 164 of the first book has, on the other hand, as many 
as 52 verses; hymn 16 of the sixth book has 48 verses; 
and so are VIII. 6 (48 verses); IX.97 (58 verses); and 
X.85 (47 vereses). 

There has been a difference of opinion in respect to 
the total number of verses in the Rgeveda. We are told 
that there were in all 21 Samhitas (afar) or redactions 
of the Rg verses according to different schools or sakhas 
(branches), but with the exception of the present one, 
none else is now available; and in the case of the present 
one also, no two authorities seem to agree with each 
other as to the total number : 


Authority Total Number of verses 
Anuvakanukramani of Saunaka 10,580+-one quarter 
Chanda-Samkhya Parisista 10,402 
Rk-sarvanukramani, 

Tr. Jagannatha 10,552 
Caranavyuha, Tr. Mahidasa 10,552 ( with Balakhilya) 
do 10,472 ( without Bala- 
khilya) 
Venkatamadhava 10,402 
do 10,480 ( according to 
dvipada) 
Dayananda 10,589 and 10,521 
Macdonald 10,442 
do 10,569 ( according to 
dvipada) 


Satyavrata Samasrami 


10,522 
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We are also told (Satapatha Brahmana X.4.2.23) that 
the total number of letters in the Vedas amount to the 
number of syallables in 12,000 dbrhati metres (i-e.12,000 x 
36= 432,000); probably this is the total number of letters 
in entire verses (not prose) of the four Vedas. In the 
Rgveda, there are several such verses which may be 
reckoned as either consisting of two lincs each (dvipada, 
fevat) or as four lines each ( catuspada, aasat ). In all, in 
the Reveda, there are 157 dvipadas, of which 17 are really 
dvipadas, the rest 140 may sometimes be reckoned as 
dvipadas and sometimes as catuspadas. This explains 
for a difference of 70 whilst giving the total number of 
the verses. Of course, it is the way of reckoning that 
explains the difference. It has been one of the wonders 
of human ingenuity, that the Vedic verses could be 
preserved through all these ages ( thousands of years) 
with all necessary accents and syllables, not one 
missing, all in its right place with its full significance, not 
through the written manuscripts, but through the oral 
chants, traditionally handed over to posterity through 
generations. 


Yajurveda Samhita-The Yajurveda has in all 1975 
verses spread over forty chapters known as adhyaya 
(aeam7). The biggest chapter is twelfth with [17 verses, 
and then the following : XVII (99); XXXIV (98); XXXIIT 
(97); XIX (95); XX (90); XI (83); the shortest chapter 
is XXXIX with 13 verses followed by XXXII (16), and 
XL (17). Some of the verses of the Yajurveda give the 
pratikas (first words, 3) of some other verses occurring 
elsewhere (perhaps these verses were to be repeated in 
certain rituals). For example : 


1. 7 aea sfaar afer weg ata Ae: | 
facrd sta, aT at fey dfectear aearea aa AG 
(Yv. XXXIL 3) 
Here the indication is that the verses beginning with 
pratikas ferme (XXV. 10-13); At aT feyeftzo (XII.102) 
and aeara sTa:0 (VIII. 36-37) are to be repeated. 
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2. daradts Hae TEAMS TeTAAT AAA VATA 
alfa qessfzat fauria wea eara sfaer faaa 
aI € az aztiafeaara: | (Yv. XXXII. 7) 
Here the verses to be repeated are the ones beginning 
with the pratikas amit @ 42 a@ite (XXVII.25) and afsaartec 
(XXVIL. 26). 


Similarly, we have the pratikas appended to the 
verses XXXIIT. 21 ( pratikas from VII.12 and 16 ); 
XXXIII.27. (pratikas appended VIL.40 and VIII. 2-3); 
XXXII. 33 (Pratikaus appended VII. 12, 16 and 42); 
XXXII. 47 (pratikas appended VII.12, 16, 19,33 and 
XXXII. 10,34). These appended pratikas abound in chap- 
ters XXXII to XXXIV. 

The Yajurveda Samhita is also known as the Vajasa- 
neyi-Madhyandina Sukla Yajurveda or the white Yajur- 
veda, since we have another text also available which is 
known as the Krsna Yajurveda (the Black Yajurveda) or 
the Taittiriya Samhita which in characteristics is more 
allied to a brahmana rather to a sruti. We have several 
recensions of both of them’ and thus these Samhitas 
indicate the wide popularity of the Yajurveda inthe 
country with a variety of textual differences and their 
usages in rituals. 


Samaveda Samhita—The Samaveda or the Veda of 
Holy Songs ranks third in the usual order of enumera- 
tion of the Vedas, but in sanctity and liturgical import- 
ance it is next to the Rgveda. This Samhita consists 
chiefly of hymns to be chanted by the udgatr priests at 
the performance of those important sacrifices in which 
the juice of the Soma plant, clarified and mixed with 
milk and other ingredients was offered as libation on 
ceremonial occasions, and the Sama verses were recited 
even as such as devotional songs. 

Ordinarily, the Samaveda appears to be a collection 


1. There are two popular recensions of the White Yajurveda: the Madhy- 
andin a (areafrat) and the Kanva ‘(atvq) ; and three of the Black 
Yajurveda : Kathaka (#16%); Kapisthala-Kath (afaesq-7s) and 
Maitrayani ( waravit). 
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made up of hymns, portions of hymns, and detached 
verses, taken mainly from the Rgveda, transposed and 
rearranged without reference to their original order to 
suit the religious ceremonies in which they were to be 
employed. The Samaveda contains in all 1,875 verses, of 
which only 75 are not to be found in the Rgveda, whilst 
1,800 are virtually the repetitions of the Rgvedic verses. 

The verses of the Samaveda have been classified in 
a number of ways: 

(a) According to one system, the whole text has 
been classified into two parts (arcikas), the Purvarcika 
(qaifae) and the Uttararcika (sazfar). The Purvarcika 
or Part I is divided into six prapathakas (s9*) or Books; 
then each prapathaka has been subdivided into two 
adhyayas (a®47@) or chapters. Then each chapter or the 
adhyaya has been further subdivided into five dasatis 
(zafa) or decades of about ten verses each;—the last 
chapter (i.e. VI.2)has, however, only four dasatis. Thus, 
in Purvarcika, we have in all 6 prapathakas, ten adhyayas, 
59 dasatis, and in all 585 verses. 

In the Uttararcika or Part H, we have in all 9 books 
or prapathakas. The prapathakas I to V have 2 chapters 
or 2 adhyayas each, i. e. in ali 10 chapters; the prapathakas 
VI to IX have, however, 3 chapters in each, totalling 
thus 12. In this way, the Uttararcika has in all 22 chapters. 
The number of dasatis in each chapter, and the verses are 
tabulated below : 


Prapathaka — Adhyaya Tric Mantras 
(Books) (Chapter) (Triads) (Verses) 


if i 23 59 (62 2) 
il 22 62 
II 1 19 55 
il 19 56 
Ill i 22 69 
il 23 76 
IV i 24 83 
il 14 59 
Vv i 20 78 (80 ?) 
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VI i 11 32 
ii 20 56 
iii 18 54 
Vil i 16 46 
ii 14 38 
iii 21 44 
VIII i 14 40 
ii 19 52 (54?) 
iii 18 54 
Ix i 18 51 
ii 13 33 
iii 9 my) 
9 py 400 1,218 (1225 2) 


The Uttararcika mostly consists of triads (tric, f=), 
a hymn of 3 verses. Griffith in his translation of the 
Samaveda thus deals in all 585--1218=1803 verses. Other 
authorities have included in this list an Aranyaka Kanda of 
55 mantras and the Mahanamnyarcika of 10 verses and 
more verses mid-between, and thus the total becomes 1875. 


Purvarcika (qaifa*) Serial No. 1-585 : 585 verses 
Aranyaka Kanda (atea# @z) = 5586-640 : = 55 
Mahanamnyarcika (aerate) 641-650: 10 
Uttararcika (saatas) 651-1875 : 1225 


Total: 1875 


The Samaveda consists of the hymns of devotion. The 
following remarks of Griffith in connection with the 
Samaveda may be of some interest: “The collection is 
made up of hymns, portions of hymns, and detached 
verses, taken mainly from the Rgveda, transposed and 
rearranged, without reference to their original order, to suit 
the religious ceremonies in which they were to be employed. 
In these compiled hymns there are frequent variations of 
more or less importance, from the text of the Rgveda as we 
now possess it, which variations. although in some cases 
they are apparently explanatory, seem in others to be older 
and more original than the readings of the Rgveda. In 
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singing, the verses are still further altered by prolonga- 
tion, repetition and insertion of syllables, and various 
modulations, rests, and other modifications prescribed, 
for the guidance of the officiating priests, in the ganas (a1) 
or song-books. Two of these manuals, the gramu-geya-gana, 
or congregational, and the aranya-gana or forest-song book, 
follow the order of the verses of Part I, of the Samhita and 
two others, the whagana (¥@T1) and the uhvagana (S347) 
of Part Il. This part is less disjointed than Part I, and is 
generaliy arranged in triplets, whose first is often the repeti- 
tion of a verse that has occurred in Part I. 


Atharvaveda Samhita-The Atharvaveda is a collection 
of 5977 verses spread over twenty books : 


Book Verses Book Verses Book Verses Book Verses 
J 153 VI 454 XI 313 XVI 103 
II 207 +VII 286 XII 304 XVII 30 
II 230 VIEL 293) XIII 188 XVIII 283 
IV 3324 IX 313 XIV 139 XIX = 453 
Vv 376 xX 350 XV 220 XX 958 
Total 5977 


The books are further divided into hymns and the hymns 
into res or verses. Insome of the classifications, the divi- 
sion is into prapathaka (303%) or ‘Vor-lesungen’ or 
‘lectures’ ( Whitney), anu-vakas ( 4441® ) or recitations, 
suktas (444) or hymns and rcs (#4) or verses. The verses of 
the long hymns are also grouped into ‘verse-decades’ corr- 
esponding to the vargas (a) of the Rgveda. Besides these 
divisions, there are recognized also the divisions called 
artha-suktas (#% 744) or ‘sense-hymns’ and paryaya-suktas 
(aaa 444) or ‘period-hymns’, and the subdivisions of the 
latter are called paryayas (9197). Inthe Paryaya-hymns, 
the division into ganas (1) or some times dandakas, 
(378%) is recognized, and the verses are distinguished 
as dvasana rcs (Aaa 7A) and ganavasana res (aTAATA Eq), 
We shall for convenience express our references in terms 
of kandas, suktas and res only. 

A closer study of text reveals the fact that the first 
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eighteen books fall into three grand divisions: (i) books 
Ito VII contain the short hymns of miscellaneous subjects; 
(ii) books VII to XII contain the long hymns of misce- 
Waneous subjects; and (iii) books XIII to XVIII are 
characterized each by unity of subject. 

We have said that some of the authorities prefer to 
divide the text of the Atharvaveda into prapathukas 
(lessons or lectures). There are thirty-four prapathakas, 
and they are numbered consecutively for the whole text 
so far as they go, that is, from book I to book XVIII. The 
prapathaka-division is not extended to books XIX and 
XX. 

In the Atharvaveda, the anuvakas, literally, ‘recita- 
tions’ are sub-divisions of the individual book (kanda) 
and are numbered continuously through the book conce- 
rned. The number of amuvakas are as follows : 


Kanda Anuvakas Kanda Anuvakas Kanda Anuvakas Kanda Anuvakas 


I 6 VI 13 a 5 XVI 2 
II 6 VII 10 XII 5 XVII 1 
III 6 Vill 5 XII 4 XVIII 4 
IV 8 IX 5 XIV 2 
Vv 6 Xx 5 XV 2 


Total 95 


We give below the summary of the Atharvan hymns 
and verses : 


Hymns Verses 


Grand Division I  Bcoks VIL 433 2030 
Grand Division II Books VIII-XI 45 1528 
Grand Division [II Books XII-XVIII 38 874 
Total for three Grand Divisions 516 4432 
The Supplement Book XIX 2 456 
Total for Books I—XIX 588 4888 
The Kuntapa-Khil of Book XX 10 130 


Total for Books I—XIX and Khil 598 5018 
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The above figures are due to Whitney. According to 
another reckoning ( Satavalekar ), the figures are as 
follows : 


Book Hymns Verses Book Hymns Verses Book Hymns Verses 


I 35 153. VIII 10 293 XIII 4 188 
II 36 207 IX 10 313 XIV 2 139 
It 31 230 X 10 350 XV 18 220 
IV 40 324 XI 10 313 XVI 9 103 


Vo3f 376 XI #5 #©304 XV 1 30 

VI 142 454 45 1573 XVIII 4 —-283 

VIL 118 286 38 (963 
(123) XIX 72 453 

Total 433 2030 XX 143 958 
(438) 


Total 215 1411 
Grand Total 731 5977 


OUR TEXT 


We have taken all care to present to our reader a 
correct rendering of the Rgveda Samhita, and for this, 
we have accepted the text belonging to the Sakala Sakha 
(area arat), named after a reputed teacher, Vedamitra or 
Sakalya (@afaa or araeq). In Prof. Max Miiller’s text, a 
few discrepancies have been noted by Satavalekar, for 
example, syandra (*4=3t) should invariably be read spandra 
(erat) in the verses 1.180.9; V.52.3;8;V.87.3;VI.12.5;X.42.5; 
and mathna (AT) in the verse I.181.5 should read as 
mathra (axt). In the whole of the Rgveda text, there is 
only one Pathabheda or the uncertainty of reading: 
either 


aa aradaeray Ty 

or 

wet HATS TH 1 
(VII.44.3) 
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For our transliteration from devanagari to roman 
script for the Vedic Text, we have found it convenient 
to reproduce the entire text of Prof. Aufrecht, retaining 
his diacritical marks, which substantially differ from the 
present day standard ones. A list of his diacritical marks 
is as follows: 


Vowels: m (a); 31 (4); ¥ (i); € (i); F (u)s B (a); % (x) 
(Ir); & (e); & (ai); At (0); a (au); 
anusvara (n); f (n) 


Consonants: 
mk); Dc); E(t); F(t); T Cp) 
€ (kh); @ (ch); & (th); % (th); & (ph); 
T(g); & (ji); = (da); = (d); = (b); 
= (gh); % (jh); & (dh); % (dh); & (bh); 
(i); 4 (fi); (nm); F(a); FX (m); 
a (y); (tr) & (I; & (v)5 
a (s); 2 (ss); & (sh); @ (bh); Visarga : (h) 


Aufrecht in his transliteration has also given the udatta 
(3317) accents by putting an apostrophe stroke (’) on 
the vowel. 

At the beginning of each hymn (sukta, F4), we have 
given (i) the number of verses in the hymn, then the rsi 
of the hymn, followed by the devata (24a) and the metre 
(chanda, 82), The subjects of rsi and metres have been 
dealt with in details in separate chapters. 

For example, at the beginning of hymn I of Book I, 
we have in the devanagari script the legend : 


watered aacen azafrat aeearar safe 21 afereaa | TAT Bra: 4 


The legend indicates that the hymn has nine verses, and 
rsi or seer (the historical figure who for the first time 
gave the inner meaning of these verses, also known as 
mantra-drasta, 34-%%) of this entire hymn is Madhu- 
cchanda of the family of Visvamitra. The devata of the 
entire hymn is agni (af), and the metre is gayatri (att). 
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Seers—There are hundreds of rsis or seers (the Vedic 
scholars of the earliest age, the inspired persons) asso- 
ciated with the Rgvedic verses; they are our historical 
persons who worked hard on the interpretations of these 
verses. We do not know the biodata of these great 
teachers; only that we know is that Katyayana’s Sarvanu- 
kramani (@afqtaet), a traditional index has carefully kept 
a record of some of these details. Another record that we 
possess is Anuvakanukramani (aaarerqzait) of Sauna- 
kacarya, and also the Brhaddevata (4@% 24aT) of Saunaka. 

So far as the rsis are concerned, we havea very 
incomplete record : 

(i) In some cases, the name of the rsi is known, 
as well as the family name. 

(ii) In some cases, the name of the ysi is not 
known, but only the family is known; or vice versa. 

(iii) In some cases, the name and the family, both 
are not known. In such cases : 

(a) The hypothetical names have been suggested, 
depending on some special word occurring in the text; the 
rsi in such cases is not necessarily a living human being. 

(b) In the case of dialogues, the one who speaks, 
that is, the one in whose mouth the words have been put, 
is the rsi. 

(iv) In a few cases, we have rsikas (the female 
seers) also, as the interpreters of the verses. 


Metres. —There are seven popular metres with their 
detailed sub-classifications; these metres are : gayatri (24) 
usnik (28), anustup (32), brhati (36), pankti (40), tristubh 
(44), and jagati (48). The numerals in the parenthesis 
indicate the number of syllables in that metre normally. 

The Pingala Vedanga (fava ait) has associated 
these seven metres with seven svaras (™%) or tones of 
music : 


gayatri-TSm. usnik-9%, anustup-TTarz, 
brhati-7eaH. pankti-744. tristubh-aaa. 
and jagati-frara, 
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Devata—The Nirukta of Yaska has given a detailed 
description of the Vedic devatas, and this subject has also 
been discussed by the author of the Brhaddevata. In the 
Nirukta, the chapter VII to XII constitute the Daivata 
Kanda, whereas the first six chapters belong to the 
Naigama Kanda. In the words of the Nirukta, the sec- 
tion which enumerates appellations of deities, to whom 
panegyrics are primarily addressed is called daivatam 
(faaq). A particular verse or stanza is said to belong to 
a devata to whom a seer addresses his panegyrics with a 
particular desire and from whom he wishes to obtain his 
object. These verses are of three kinds: indirectly add- 
ressed, directly addressed and self-invocations. 

Indirectly addressed: Nouns with verbs in the third 
person,e.g., Indra rules heaven, Indra the earth. (Rv. 
X. 89.10) 

Directly addressed: Thou or a pronoun of the second 
person, e. g., O Indra, slay our enemies (Rv. X.152.4). 

Self-invocations are few and far between. They are 
the compositions in the first person and are joined with 
the word ‘T’; e.g. , the hymns of Indra Vaikuntha (X.48;49), 
the hymns of Lava (X.119), and the hymns of Vak(X.125). 

The word deity or the devata means the subject 
matter or the theme of the verse. These subjects on the 
physical plane would either concern the sphere of the 
Earth, with Agni as devata or the atmosphere with Vayu 
and Indra as devata, or the celestial sphere with Surya as 
devata. Thus there are, in fact, three deities only (Agni, 
Vayu or Indra, and Surya). They include all other 
deities. Similar to this, we shall have three such groups 
in non-physical realms (the mental and spiritual) too. 

In the light of these deities, the Vedic verses can be 
interpreted on multiple planes: social plane, cosmic plane 
and mystic or spiritual plane. Sometimes we call these 
interpretations as adhibhautika (atfatfar), adhidaivika 
(siféfae) and adhyatmika (aves). Dayananda has 
tried to interpret these verses on the social plane, and thus 
in his interpretation, agni may stand fora learned person, 
a leader of the society; indra would be a king or the officer 
commander of an army; Soma would be a person of tran- 
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quality, or a graduate of a spiritual academy; varuna would 
be a learned preacher or a teacher or a defence minister; 
Savita would be a teacher or inspirer; pusan would be the 
sustainer of people and hence, may be the head of an ad- 
ministration; rbhu would be an architect, and marut the 
soldier of an army. 

On the cosmic plane, the devatas are Nature’s boun- 
ties; for example agni would mean fire, electricity or the 
sun; indra is the sunor electricity or lightning; soma is 
the medicinal plant or curative principle in any medicinal 
herb; it may be moon too; varuna is water, sea or cosmic 
plasma; mitra is vital breath; savita is the sun; visnu is the 
sun or yajna; pusan is the earth; rbhu, the rays of the sun 
and marut, the atmospheric wind. 

Qn the spiritual or mystic plane, the same devatas 
will have other connotations. Aurobindo has his own 
fascinating system of mystic interpretation; onthis plane, 
these terms stand for apellations of one and the same 
God, sometimes they refer to the soul, and so often to the 
mental behaviours or to different states of consciousness. 
When applied to God, agni is foremost adorable and 
omniscient Lord; indra is the resplendent Lord; soma is 
the Lord worthy of our affection and devotion; varuna is 
our Lord of justice, venerable and acceptable; savita is the 
creator Lord; visnu is the omnipresent Lord; pusan is the 
sustainer Lord; and marut is the vital breath. 

Some of the devatas are used singly, some like 
asvins are in dual number; some of them are used in plurals 
as visvedevah, apah, rudrah, vasavah, adiiyah, etc., and 
some of them exist in pairs as mitra-varuna or indragni. 
The most important 32 devatas are enumerated below: 

agni, indra, soma, varuna, mitra, savita, visnu, pusan, 
rbhavah (pl.), usa, marut, (pl.), gravana, devah or visye- 
devah (pl.), rudra, vayu, asvins (twins), apah (pl.) saras- 
vati, adityah (pl.), rudrah (pl.), vasavah (pl.), brahaspati, 
brahmanaspati, aryaman, indrani, apsarasah (pl.), mitra- 
varuna, indragni, indra-soma, indra-visnu, and indra- 
paryata. 


3 


COMMENTARIES ON THE VEDAS : 
PRE-SAYANA AND SAYANA SCHOOLS 


The revealed knowledge, the Veda, is an integrated 
one. The tradition says, that in the most natural way, 
it was given to the First Group of Men. In this connec- 
tion we have in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the follow- 
ing passage : 


It is—as, from a fire laid with damp fuel, clouds of 
smoke separately issue forth, so, lo, verily, from this 
great Being (bhuta) has been breathed forth that 
which is the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
(hymns) of the Atharvans and Angirasas, legend 
(itihasa), ancient lore (purana), sciences (vidya), my- 
stic doctrines (upanisad), verses (sloka), aphorisms 
(sutra), explanations (anuvyakhyana), commentaries 
(vyakhyana), sacrifice, oblation, food, drink, this 
world and the other, and all beings. From it, in- 
deed, have all these been breathed forth. (IV.5.11) 


This passage is an elaboration as if of the two Brahma 
Sutras: 3areeq wa: and weaatfacata, which ascribe Brahman 
to be the sole creator of the universe, and the prime origin 
of all true knowledge. 

The Satapatha and the Aitareya Brahmanas have 
also expressed the same sentiments in respect to the reve- 
lation of the Vedas : 


(i) Ga ar atsea eet yaar Prva fad Gag AE 
mas Tea: ATAazsaalfirea: (SBr. XIV. 5.4.10.) 
From that Great Entity have been breathed out 
the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the 
Atharvaveda. 
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(ii) For the first three Vedas, the media of reve- 
lation have been the inspired sages Agni, Vayu and 
Aditya: 


MAR MT TMTTAT : TAlT AAT : 
MINE UF MATH, TAT TAY: aTAAS arfacarl (AiBr-XXV.7) 


The first group of men, the group of seers, could under- 
stand and comprehend the Divine Word in the most natu- 
ral way, but by and by, it became necessary to instruct 
the subsequent generations as to the mysteries and mea- 
nings of the Vadic Texts. This elaboration was not the 
verbal translation but an elucidation in the form that has 
been preserved to this day for us in the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas, the Upanisads and the elaborate systems of 
Indian philosophy. 

Thus the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, similarly the 
Sakha or branches of the Vedas, 1127 in number accor- 
ding to Indian tradition, the Vedangas, the Upangas and 
the Upavedas are ina way the exposition of the Vedic 
thoughts. In this context, Dayananda writes in his cele- 
brated book, the Rgvedadi-bhasya-bhumika : 


The four Vedas have an inherent authority inasmuch 
as being the word of God, who is omniscient, omni- 
potent, and the possessor of universal learning, there 
can be no error, or shortcoming in them. The 
Vedas are to be considered their own authority like 
the sun or the lamp. As the sun and the lamp shi- 
ning with their own light make all other physical 
objects visible, so the Vedas, too, shining with their 
own light make the other books of knowledge shine. 
The books which are opposed to the Vedas ought 
never to be accepted as authoritative. But the Vedas 
do not lose their authority even if they are opposed 
to other books because they are self-authoritative, 
and other books depend for their authority on 
them. 

The mantra or the samhita portion alone of the four 
Vedas is self-authoritative. The Brahmanas, being 
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only the commentaries on the Vedas, are authori- 
tative only in so far as they are in agréement with 
them. Similarly, the 1127 branches of the Vedas 
also are of authority only in so far as they agree with 
them, because they too are only the glosses of the 
Vedas. The same may be said of the angas (limbs) 
of the Vedas: viz. orthoepy (siksa), grammar (vya- 
karana), etymology (nirukta), prosody (chanda), 
and astronomy (jyotis). The four upavedas, viz. the 
ayurveda or the medical science, the dhanurveda, the 
science of weapons, the gandharva-veda or the science 
of music (and aesthetics), and the arthaveda, or the 
science of technology, and production of wealth 
and its distribution, are in the same category. 


As a prelude to his commentary, Dayananda further 
says in the same book, Rgvedadi-bhasya-bhumika : 


In the Vedic Commentary, we shall refer to the ope- 
tational part only in so far as it will be deducible 
from the meaning of the word alone. We shall not, 
however, give a detailed description of the viniyogas, 
or the directions which ought to be followed whilst 
performing various yajnas, from the agnihotra to the 
asvamedha, according to the Vedic verses. The 
reason is that the true application (viniyoga) of the 
verses, in reference to operations are given in the 
Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas, and also the 
Purva-Mimamsa, and the Srauta Sutras etc. Their 
repetition shall disfigure this Commentary with the 
faults of tautological repetition and “‘grinding of the 
ground meal’’; such faults are met with in non-rsi- 
written literature. Only so much the application of 
mantras to action-portion (i.e. the viniyoga) is to 
be accepted as has the authority of the Vedas at its 
back, is deducible from the meaning of the Vedic 
verses and is contained in the works mentioned 
above. In the same way we shall describe the wor- 
ship-portion (upasana) also only in so far as it would 
be consistent with the context and the meanings of 
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words, the reason being that it has been dealt with in 
detail in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. We shall adopt 
the same method in dealing with the spirituality or 
metaphysical portion because it has been fully treated 
of in the Samkhya, the Vedanta and the Upanisads. 


In fact, according to Dayananda, the ancient treatises of 
the Vedic times were merely an elaboration, and in some 
respects, thus, the commentaries of the Vedic Texts which 
constitute the divine knowledge. 

It is difficult to assign any date to the Vedas 
revealed; it is difficult to say when they were brought to 
the written form; it is again equally difficult to say, when 
they were edited and arranged under different heads and 
sub-heads (samhitikarana) of which several classifications 
are available at present. It is a wonder that they could be 
preserved and are made available to us against all 
hazards of time and adverse circumstances. The entire 
cfedit goes to a group of people who took all care towards 
accuracy and precision, and traditionally handed over 
the entire treasure to their successive generations. 

We do not know whether formal commentaries were 
ever deemed to be necessary. In the Nighantu and the 
Nirkuta of Yaska, we have an indication of general 
principles of interpretation. Undoubtedly, Yaska’s field of 
acquaintance was very wide; in his Nirukta, he quotes from 
all the four Vedas and their pada-pathas, the Taittiriya 
Samhita, Maitrayani Samhita, the Kathaka Samhita, 
the Aitareya Brahmana, the Satapatha Brahmana, the 
Gopatha Brahmana, the Kausitaki Brahmana, the Sadvimsa 
Brahmana, the Taittiriya Brahmana, the DaivataBrahmana, 
the Pratisakhyas and sometimes from the Upanisads and 
Aranyakas also. Again, in his treatise, he refers to and 
quotes the opinions of the various schools of thought 
prevalent in his times,—the school of etymologists, the 
school of grammarians and the schools of ritualists, 
legendists and naidanas (para-etymologists), and very 
often he criticizes the views of his predecessors and 
contemporaries : 
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Agrayana (#747), Agrayana (aT), Acaryah, 
Eke (some one), Aitihasikah, Audumbarayana, 
Aupamanyava, Aurnavabha Kathaka, Katthakya, 
Kautsa, Kraustuki, Gargya, Galava, Carmasiras, 
Taitiki, Duhitr-dayadya, Naidanah, Nairuktah, 
Parivrajakah, Purve yajnikah, Brahmana, Yajni- 
kah, Varsyayani, Vaiyakaranah, Satabalaksa, 
Sakatayana, Sakapuni, Sakalya, Sthaulasthivi, 
Haridravika. 


Besides the schools of etymologists, we had in our 
history the schools of grammarians to assist scholars in 
interpreting the Vedic verses. Panini’s Astadhyayi, and 
Patanjali’s Great Commentary on it, known as the 
Mahabhasya, deal with the /awkika (common Sanskrit) and 
the Vedic Sanskrit both. In his Sabdanusasanam, Panini 
mentions no less than ten sabdikas (or etymologists 
or linguists) : Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakra- 
varman, Bharadvaja, Sakatayana, Sakalya, Senaka, and 
Sphotayana. There is a further mention of about 16 
scholars at other places : Siva or Mahesvara, Brhaspati, 
Indra, Vayu, Bharadvaja, Bhaguri, Pauskarasadi, Caray- 
ana, Kasakrtsna, Santanu, Vaiyaghrapadya, Madhyandini, 
Raudhi, Saunaki, Gotama and Vyadi. 

The rules of determining the pada-patha and krama- 
patha** of the Vedic verses have been clearly dealt with 
in the pratisakhyas of which the following are available 
these days: 


**By Pada-patha is meant arranging each word of a Mantra separately 
without regards to the rules of sandhi (euphonic combinaton). 
Krama-patha or krama-reading is a peculiar ‘step-by-step’ arrange- 
ment of a Vedic Text made to secure it from all possible error, by 

as it were, combinining the samhita-patha and the Pada-patha, i.e. 
by giving the words both as connected and unconnected with following 
and preceding words. We give here an example: 

Samhita patha-Waea: AGA AAA AE TAT! 

Pada Patha-Wrewa: | & 1 TGA | MAT AY 1 TAT 

Krama Patha-Stwaa: @ | A ara 1 ATA MAA | 
SAT AE 1 AE TAT | Tratfa TraT 
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(i the Rk-pratisakhya by Saunaka, 

(ii) the Vajaseneya-pratisakhva by Katyayana, 

(iii) | the.Sama-pratisakhya by Vararuci, 

(iv) the Atharva-pratisakhya, 

(v) the Taittiriya- pratisakhya, and 

(vi) the Maitrayaniya-pratisakhya. 

There is a mention of something like four other Pratisa- 
khyas in our literature, but they appear to be obsolete 
now. 

For many centuries after the attempts of the 
grammarians, etymologists, naidanikas and the authors of 
the Pratisakhyas, it had never been deemed necessary to 
write down the systematic comentaries of the Vedas. The 
present day available commentaries may be classified 
under the following heads : 


(1) Pre-Sayana commentaries 

(2) Commentary of Sayana, and the commenta- 
ries of this school, 

(3) Commentaries by Western scholars, 

(4) Commentaries by Dayananda, 

(5) Post-Dayananda Commentaries, 


Pre-Sayana Scholiasts.—Scholiasts of the pre-Sayana 
period are Skandasvamin, Udgitha and Venkata Madhava. 
The Vishveshvaranand Vedic Rescarch Institute, Hoshiar- 
pur undertook upon itself the arduous task of editing 
and publishing the Samhita. and the pada-patha’s of the 
Rgveda along with critical editions of the commentaries 
on it by the three famous scholiasts, Skandasvamin, 
Udgitha and Venkata-Madhava and also, of the Summary 
by Mudgala of the commentary by Sayana, which, as 
has been claimed by the editors, practically, extracted 
the entire body of the latter except the details of 
ritualistic application (technically known as viniyoga) and 
grammar. 

Not much is known about Skandasvami. From the 
colophon appended at the close of adhyayas in each astaka 
(given in the form of a couplet), it appears that he was a 
resident of some place knownas “Valabhi” and his 
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father’s name was Bhartrdhruva. Bhagavat Dutta has assi- 
gned 630 A.D. as the date for his work. The commentary 
of Skandasvami is available on the following books 
and hymns: 


From I.1.1 to 1.56.1; 1.62.1 to 1121.15; V.57.1 to 
ViGL 19; VEO9) to-V175.6 


The commentary of Udgitha is available for the por- 
tions: from X.5.4 to X.12.5; X.13.2 to X.83.6. 

Venkata Madhava’s commentary is very brief, but is 
complete, that is, from [.1.1 to X.191.4. 

Mudgala’s yrtti is from 1.1.1 to 1121.15; V.9.1 to 
VI.9.6. It is so gratifying to note that all these commen- 
taries have been consolidated and published by Vishva 
Bandhu of the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 
Hoshiarpur. (1965-1966). 

Skandasvami’s commentary was also published in 
fragments from other sources earlier : Sambasiva Sastri’s 
Trivandrum Edition; C. Kunhan Raja’s Madras Edition. 

Skandasvami belongs to the ritualistic school of 
Hinduism. In the beginning of his commentary on the very 
first verse (1.1.1. ) he prays to Ganapati Vighnesa, the 
Elephant-god. Then he says, that the Vedic verses are 
of five kinds : 


(i) Praisah (Sa: ), pertaining to summon, e.g.,a 
priest is called upon to commence the ceremony. 
(gam: afsare arcaeamq, AiBr. IT.6). 

(ii) Karanah (#em:), pertaining to an action. 
(aanguaiaa: act aatfa, SBr. 1-5.1.24) 

(iii) Kriyamananuvadinah ( fsaarnaattet: ), something 
spoken after the action accomplished. (gat qarat: 
Rv. III.8.4). 

(iv) Sastrabhistavanadigatah (wenfasanferm:), pertai- 
ning to praises of weapons etc. (a@t wT wf qaaz, 
Rv. VIEL. 68. 1). 

(v) Japanuvacandigatah (aiaafermt:), pertaining to 
sacred repetitions etc. ta am yaa wala, Rv. X. 
53.4; (ard tadt:, Rv. X.30.12) 
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Skandasvami maintains that in all the five cases, one 
should not only pronounce the verses without under- 
standing the meaning, he should know the contents of the 
verse also. This is the justification of writing down a 
commentary. 

Venkata Madhava was the son of Venkatarya, as 
he says in the very opening lines of the couplets attached 
to the commentary : (al aHeriaaat aafaaitefa araa:): in the 
couplet given as a colophon at the end of several chapters, 
he calls himself as atta: ( fasatfaa ya ara: aTaa: arattaa:), 
(colophon at the end of chapter 3 of astaka 1). Madhava 
belonged to the family of Visvamitra, Mfretat #4 (astakal, 
chapter I ; wfafa: arsat ata, ( astaka I, chapter 2); asznea HH 
amit, (astakal, chapter 4); wearer ax amt (astaka I, 
chapter 5). 

Perhaps his mother was Sundari, belonging to the 
Gotra of Vasistha. Lakshman Swarup has placed Madhava 
in the Tenth Century, and Bhagvat Datta between Samvat 
1100 and 1200 Vikrami. 

At the beginning of each chapter, Madhava has 
given his karikas containing several slokas, in which he 
has outlined the details of rsis, devatas, metres and other 
specifications. He has quoted in his writings from Katya- 
yana’s Sarvanukramani, the Nighantu, the Nirukta and 
the Brhaddevata. 

All these commentators have followed the yajnika 
of ritualistic concepts in their commentaries. Anandatirtha 
was a great devotee of Narayana (God), and he belonged 
to the period 1198-1270. He has interpreted the word 
agni in the first verse ( Rv. 1.1.1.) as representing the 
adorable Lord. 


SAYANA AND HIS COMMENTARIES. 


Sayana easily ranks with some of our best scholiasts 
of classics, particularly Vedic. He was born in 1315 A. D. 
and died at the age of seventy-two in 1387. The colophon 
given at the end of the first astaka of the Rgveda comm- 
entary, known as the Madhaviya Vedartha-Prakasa, reads 
as follows : 
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afa stag ustfaae Teteat afer ant sade tt aaa yet 
ara geen aarraran farfaa aradia sare sare ea-afear- 
AISA TTATsCH SoSH ISeATA: AAA: | 


This clearly shows that he was occupying a high rank in 
the kingdom of Bukka of the Vijayanagar State (South 
India). We also hear that he served as the Prime Minister 
in the kingdom of Kampana, the younger brother of 
Harihar. He was an Andhra Brahmin of Bharadvaja 
Gotra and Bodhayana Sutra. His family traditions belon- 
ged to the school of the Krsna Yajurveda (the Taittiriya 
Samhita), and the family was known for scholarship since 
several generations. We are told that his father’s name 
was Mayana, and mother’s name Srimati; His elder brother 
Madhava is equally reputed for deep learning; he was the 
preceptor of the Purva and Uttara Mimamsas_ both. 
Sayana’s younger brother Bhoganatha was a reputed poet. 
Sayana himself was the disciple of Vidyatirtha, Bharati- 
tirtha and Sri-Kanthacarya., associated with Srngeri 
Matha, which had received the Royal patronage of 
Harihar Bukka. Harihara I laid the foundations of his 
kingdom (1335 A.D.) on theocratic concepts, and he 
had therefore, taken Madhava and Sayana both in his 
Ministry. As we have said before, Sayana had worked 
earlier as Prime Minister to the Mandaladhisa Prince Kam- 
pana of Nellore Kuthappa, who knew that Sayana was 
not only a first rank scholar, he had military talents too. 
Kampana, however, died soon, and Sayana had to take 
care of the child prince Sangama also. When Sangama 
became major and matured, Prince Bukka took Sayana 
in his Ministry. Prince Bukka was very much interested 
in the Vedic lore, and he made Sayana incharge of the 
Veda Commentary project, which Sayana gladly accepted 
and accomplished with skill in collaboration with a band 
of scholars appointed for the purpose. Sayana has 
expressed his obligations to Prince Bukka in the opening 
verses of the commentary on the Rgveda. 

After the death of Bukka, his son Harihara II 
became the head of the State. Under Harihara’s patronage 
Sayana completed his commentary on the Atharvaveda; 
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this has been acknowledged by Sayana inthis commentary 
cn the Atharvaveda.** 

Sayana was a Brahmin belonging to the branch of 
the Taittiriya Samhita, and therefore, at the first instance, 
he took up the Krsna Yajurveda for his commentary. The 
work was followed by his commentaries on the Rgveda 
Samhita, and the Atharvaveda Samhita. These Vedic 
commentaries were followed by his commentaries on the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the Aita- 
reya Brahmana and the Aitareya Aranyaka, the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the Tandya Brahmana, the Sadvimsa Brah- 
mana, the Samavidhana Brahmana, the Arseya Brahmana, 
the Devatadhyaya Brahmana, the Upanisad Brahmana, 
the Samhitopanisad Brahmana, and the Vamsa Brah- 


mana. 


** aq HET ae ST zag aan Aglaia: 
aferanraraa qariea weed 1 (Rgveda Commen.) 
aa RAAT ae ST zat qaH WIA: 
mre afeect rat etterediza VezaT: 
THA AIT Aarratarfaay 
miaqa AaAMTAa TeIEA THT | (Atharva-veda Commen.) 


4 


WESTERN TRANSLATORS AND COMMENTATORS 


Under the liberal patonage of Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, Professor Dr. F. Max Miller 
undertook his valuable edition of the Rgveda. Professor 
Max Miller speaks of the Vedas thus: 


““What can be more tedious than the Veda, and yet 
what can be more interesting, if once we know that 
it is the first word spoken by the Aryan Man ? 

“The Veda has a twofold interest : it belongs to the 
history of the world and to the history of India...As 
long as man continues to take an interest in the history 
of his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and 
museums the relics of former ages, the first place in 
that long row of books which contains the records 
of the Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for 
ever to the Rgveda.” 


It would be difficult to say who for the first time 
introduced the Vedas to the Western public. Wilson, in 
Introduction to the translation of the Reveda, refers to 
the translation of the first astaka, Ogdoad, or eighth book 
of the Rgveda in English by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson and 
Dr. Roer, and fullyin Latin bylate Dr. Rosen; a translation 
in French, also, by M. Langlois, extending through four 
astakas or half the Veda was also published at Paris. The 
earliest publication, the work cf Rev.Mr. Stevenson, extends 
only to the first three hymns of the third lecture, or sec- 
tion (adhyaya) out of the eight, which the first book or the 
first astakaconsists of; Dr.Roer’s translation was equally 
limited stopping with two sections or thirty-two hymns. 
Both these translations were published in India, but we are 
not sure, whether they are available now. Dr. Rosen’s trans- 
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lation of the first book was complete as to the text, but his 
premature death interrupted his annotations. Wilson 
speaks highly of this work: “Although executed with pro- 
found scholarship and scrupulous exactitude, and every- 
way deserving of reliance as an authentic representative of 
the original, the Sanskrit is converted into Latin with such 
literal fidelity that the work scarcely admits of consecutive 
perusal, and is most of value as a reference; the translation 
is, in fact, subordinate to an edition of the text which it 
accompanies on the same page, and the work is designed 
less for general readers than for Sanskrit scholars and 
students of the Veda.” 

In respect to M. Langlois’s translation, Wilson 
comments thus: “The principle followed by M. Langlois 
is the converse of that adopted by Dr. Rosen and he avo- 
wedly sought to give to the vague and mysterious passages 
of the original, a clear, simple, and intelligible interpreta- 
tion. In this, it may be admitted, that he has admirably 
succeeded; but it may be sometimes thought that he has 
not been sufficiently cautious in his rendering of the text, 
and that he has diverged from its phraseology, especially 
as interpreted by the native Scholiast, more widely than is 
advisable.” In respect to his own translation, Wilson 
says, “The present translation possesses at least the advan- 
tage over its predecessors of an accurate text, and it will 
be the fault of the translator, if he does not benefit by it. 
In converting the original into English, it has been his 
aim to adhere as strictly to the original Sanskrit as the 
necessity of being intelligible would allow.” ( July 1, 1850) 

To the Vedic Hymns (published in the Sacred Books 
of the East Series), Volume I, F. Max Miiller has append- 
ed a long Preface of 125 pages (March 1869), in which he 
has discussed at length the principles of translation of 
such classical texts. For several reasons, Professor Max 
Miller chose to start with the hymns devoted to maruts. 
In respect of the translators of the Veda, he says, “I hold 
that they ought to be decipherers and they are bound to 
justify every word of their translation in exactly the same 
manner in which the decipherers of hieroglyphic or cunie- 
form inscriptions justify every step they take.” In this 
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connection he refers to the opinion of Professor von Roth, 
one of the most distinguished Vedic scholars of his times, 
who had always been in favour of metrical translations of 
the Vedic Hymns. Whilst Max Miller was more for 
giving abundant notes, Professor von Roth would throw 
the chief weight, not on the notes, but on the translation 
of the text. Max Miiller also says, ‘On one point, how- 
ever, lam quite willing to agree with my adversaries, 
namely, that a metrical rendering would convey a truer 
idea of the hymns of the Vedic rsis than a prose rendering. 
When I had to translate Vedic hymns into German, I have 
generally, if not always, endeavoured to clothe them in a 
metrical form. In English I feel unable to do so, but I 
have no doubt that future scholars will find it possible to 
add rhythm and even rhyme, after the true meaning of the 
ancient verses has once been determined.”” Of course, 
Max Miiller confesses that very often, a metrical transla- 
tion is an ‘‘excuse only for an inaccurate translation”’. 
In his Introduction, Max Miiller discusses the merits and 
demerits of Grassmann’s (based on Otto Bohtlingk and 
Rudolf Roth’s great Dictionary) and of Ludwig’s trans- 
lation. (1891). 

Theodor Aufrecht took great pains in producing 
Romanized reprint of the entire Rgveda with proper diacri- 
tical marks, including the accent udatta also. Its second 
edition appeared in 1877, and the photomechanical re- 
print of this second edition appeared in 1955 (published 
by Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, Darmstadt.). 

Hermann Oldenberg collaborated with Max Miiller, 
and the second volume of the Vedic Hymns inthe SBE 
Series is his translation of Agni Hymns of the Reveda 
taken from books I-V (about 130 hymns). Oldenberg’s 
collection of papers on the Vedic subjects have come out 
in a single volume (Kieine Schriften, Teil | & I, of which 
Teil I is devoted to the Vedic Studies), published by Franz 
Steinep Verlaggmehwiesbaden). 

Griffith’s translation of the Rgveda appeared first in 
May, 1889, reprinted again in 1896 (in 2 volumes). It has 
now been reprinted in a single volume by Motilal Banar- 
sidass, (1973). In his preface to the first edition, he 
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quotes Professor Weber (from the History of Indian Litera- 
ture, by Albrecht Weber, Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1878) 
as follows: 


‘The reasons, however, by which we are fully justified 
in regarding the literature of India as the most anci- 
ent literature of which written records of an extensive 
scale have been handed down to us, are these: In the 
more ancient parts of the Reveda Samhita, we find 
the Indian race settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Punjab, and even beyond the Punjab, 
on the Kubha or Kophen in Kabul. The gradual 
spread of the race from these seats towards the east, 
beyond the Saraswati and over Hindustan as far as 
the Ganges, can be traced in the later portions of the 
Vedic writings almost step by step. The writings of 
the following period, that of the epic, consist of 
accounts of the internal conflicts among the conque- 
rors of Hindustan themselves, as, for instance, the 
Mahabharata; or of the farther spread of Brahma- 
nism towards the south, as, for instance, the Rama- 
yana. If we connect with this the first fairly 
accurate information about India which we have 
from a Greek source, viz., from Megasthenes, it 
-becomes clear that at the time of this writer the 
brahmanising of Hindustan was already completed, 
while at the time of the Periplus, the very southern- 
most point of the Dekhan had already become the 
seat of the worship of Gauri, the wife of Siva. What 
a series of years, of centuries, must necessarily have 
elapsed before this boundless tract of country, inha- 
bited by wild and vigorous tribes, could have been 
brought over to Brahmanism !” 


I shall not comment on this passage of Griffith which 
needs careful scrutiny. 

During the last hundred and twenty-five years, as a 
result of the labour of our Western scholars (also assisted 
by our own Indian scholars trained on the Western pa- 
ttern), the interest into the Vedas, and the Vedic literature 
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grew but from an entirely different approach. This would 
be seen from the following types of observations: (i) Profe- 
ssor Wilson says: “To me, the verses of the Veda, except 
in their rhythm, and in a few rare passages, appear 
singularly prosaic for so early an era as that of their prob- 
able composition, and at any rate, their chief value lies 
not in their fancy but in their facts, social and religious.” 
(ii) Professor Cowell says, “The poetry of the Rgveda is 
singularly deficient in that simplicity and natural pathos or 
sublimity which we naturally look for in the songs of an 
early period of civilization. The language and style of 
most of the hymns is singularly artificial....Occasionally 
we meet with fine outbursts of poetry, specially in the 
hymns addressed to the Dawn, but these are never long 
sustained and as a rule we find few grand similies or 
metaphors.” (iii) To all these remarks, Griffith further 
adds, “The worst fault of all, in the Collection regarded 
as a whole, is the intolerable monotony of a great number 
of the hymns, a monotony which reaches its climax in the 
Ninth Book which consists almost entirely of invocations 
of Soma Pavamana, or the deified Soma juice in process 
of straining and purification. The great interest of the 
Rgveda is, in fact, historical rather than poetical. (1V) Griffith 
attached to the hymns of the Rgveda a fresh importance, 
for we find him saying, “As in its original language we 
see the roots and shoots of the languages of Greek, and 
Latin, of Kelt, Teuton and Slavonian, so the deities, the 
myths, and the religious beliefs and practices of the Veda 
throw a flood of light upon the religions of all European 
countries before the introduction of Christianity. (v) In 
this connection, Griffith further says, “As the science of 
comparative philology could hardly have existed without 
the study of Sanskrit, so the comparative history of reli- 
gions of the world would have been impossible without 
the study of the Veda.” 

Griffith’s translation of the Rgveda depends on the 
text of Max Miiller (six-volume edition) and is partly 
oe On Sayana’s commentary. He has consulted the 

Mmentary of Sayana for the general sense of ever 
verse, and for the meaning of every word, ; ; : 
, and has follow- 
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ed his interpretation whenever it seemed to him rational 
and consistent with the text, and with other passages in 
which the same word or words occur. Shall we regard 
Sayana as the true interpretor of the Reveda, or for that 
purpose, any other text which he had commented on ? 
The opinions have been conflicting: (i) Professor Wilson 
(whose translation of the Rgveda is rather a version of 
Sayana’s paraphrase) is virtually of the opinion that 
Sayana’s knowledge of his text has been ‘‘far beyond the 
pretensions of any European scholar” and he ‘‘must have 
been in possession of all the interpretation which had 
been perpetuated by traditional teaching from the earliest 
times.”’ But as has been pointed out by Dr. J. Muir, Wilson 
in the notes to his translation admits that he “occasionally 
failed to find in Sayana a perfectly satisfactory guide,” 
and Wilson at places has remarked that the ‘‘scholiast is 
evidently puzzled,” and that his explanations are obscure. 

Professor Roth, the author of the Vedic portion of 
the great St. Petersburg Lexicon, has given in his Preface 
an interesting comment, which we shall reproduce at 
length: 


So far as regards one of the branches of Vedic literature, the 
treatises on theology and worship, we can desire no better guides 
than these commentators, so exact in all respects, who follow 
their texts word by word, who so long as even the semblance of 
a misconception might arise, are never weary of repeating what 
thcy have frequently said before, and who often appear as if they 
had been writing for us foreigners rather than for their own 
priestly alumni who had grown up in the midst of these concep- 
tions and impressions. Here...they are in their proper ground. 
The case, however, is quite different when the same men assume 
the task of interpreting the ancient collection of hymns...Here 
were required not only quite different qualifications for inter- 
pretation but also a greater freedom of judgment and a greater 
breadth of view and of historical institutions. Freedom of 
judgment, however, was wanting to priestly learning, whist in 
India no one has ever had any conception of historical develop- 
ment. The very qualities which had made those commentators 
excellent guides to an understanding of the theological treatises 
render them unsuitable conductors on that far older and quite 
differently circumstanced domain. 


As the so-called classical Sanskrit was perfectly familiar to them 
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they sought its ordinary idiom in the Vedic hymns also. Since 
any difference in the ritual appeared to them inconceivable and 
the present forms were believed to have existed from the beginn- 
ing of the world, they fancied that the patriarchs of the Indian 
religion must have sacrificed in the very same manner. 


A> the recognized mythological and classical system of nett 
own age appeared to them unassailable and revealed varieties, they 
must necessarily (so the commentators thought) be discoverable 
in that centre point of revelation, the hymns of the ancient rsis, 
who had, indeed. lived in familiar intercourse with the gods, and 
possessed far higher wisdom than the succeeding generations... 


It has never occurred to any one to make our understanding of 
the Hebrew books of Old Testament depend on the Talmud and 
the Rabbins, while there are not wanting scholars who hold it 
as the duty of a conscientious interpreter of the Veda to translate 
in conformity with Sayana, Mahidhara etc. Consequently we do 
not believe like H. H. Wilson, that Sayana, for instance, under- 
stood the expression of the Veda better than any European inter- 
preter; but we think that a conscientious European interpreter may 
understand the Veda far better and more correctly than Sayana. 


We do not esteem it our first task to arrive at that understanding 
of the Veda which was current in India some centuries ago, but 
to search out the sense which the poets themselves have put into 
their hymns and utterances. 


Hence we are of opinion that the writings of Sayana and the 
other commentators do not form a rule for the interpreter, but 
are merely one of those helps of which the latter will avail 
himself for the execution of his undoubtedly difficult task, a task 
which is not to be accomplished at the first onset, or by any 
single individual.. 


We have, therefore, endeavoured to follow the path prescribed 
by philology, to derive from the texts themselves the sense 
which they contain, by a juxtaposition of all the passages which 
are cognate in diction or contains—a tedious and laborious path, 
in which neither the commentators nor the translators have 
preceded us. 


It would be of interest to go through the opinion of 


Max Miiller on the etymological texts like the Nirukta. 
He says: 


As the authors of the Brahmanas were blinded by theology, the 
authors of the still later Niruktas were deceived by etymological 
fictions, and both conspired to mislead by their anthority later 
and more sensible commentators, such as Sayana. Where 
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Sayana has no authority to mislead him, his commentary is at 
all events rational; but still his scholastic notions would never 
allow him to accept the free interpretation which comparative 
study of these venerable documents forces upon the unprejudiced 
scholar We must therefore discover ourselves the real 
vestiges of these ancient poets. 


Professor Benfey has something very interesting and 
useful to say : 


Every one who has carefully studied the Indian interpretations 
is aware that absolutely no continuous tradition extending from 
the composition of the Veda to their explanation by Indian 
scholars can be assumed; that, on the contrary, between the 
genuine poetic remains of Vedic antiquity and their interpre- 
tations a long-continued break in tradition must have intervened, 
out of which at most the comprehension of some particulars 
may have been rescued and handed down to later times by means 
of liturgical usages and words, formulae, and perhaps, also, 
poems, connected therewith. Besides these remains of tradition, 
which must be estimated as very scanty, the interpreters of the 
Veda had, in the main, scarcely any other help than those which, 
for the most part, are still at our command, the usage of the 
classical speech, and the grammatical and etymological-laxi- 
cographical investigation of words. 


In any case, whatever may be the shortcomings of Indian 
interpreters, one must remember, as Professor Goldstiicker 
remarked: “Without the vast information, which those 
commentators have disclosed to us, without their method 
of explaining the obscurest text,—in one word, without 
their scholarship, we should still stand at the outer doors 
of Hindu antiquity.” In fact, Goldsticker ridicules the 
assertion that a European scholar can understand the 
Veda more correctly than Sayana, or arrive more nearly 
at the meaning which the rsis gave to their own hymns. 

In the galaxy of the Western scholars who devoted 
themselves to the study of the Veda we have the follo- 
wing: Professors Roth, Benfey, Weber, Ludwig, Max 
Miiller, Grassmann, H. H. Wilson, Monier Williams, Dr. 
John Muir, Wallis, Griffith, M. Bergaigne, Oldenberg, 
Geldner and Kaegi, Peterson and others. To this list, 
one must add the name of W. D. Whitney for the pains 
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Bloomfield for his Vedic Concordance. 


WESTERN THEORIES 


Western theories based on lack of sympathy.—Whilst 
introducing Modern Theories in one of his chapters, 
Aurobindo remarks: 


“It was the curiosity of a foreign culture that broke after many 
centuries the seal of final authoritativeness which Sayana had 
fixed on the ritualistic interpretation of the Veda. The ancient 
scripture was delivered over to a scholarship laborious, bold in 
speculation, ingenious in its flights of fancy, conscientious 
according to its own lights, but ill-fitted to understand the 
method of the old mystic poets; for it was void of any sympathy 
with that ancient temperament, unprovided with any clue in its 
own intellectual or spiritual environment to the ideas hidden in 
the Vedic figures and parables. The result has been of a double 
character, on the one side the beginning of a more minute, 
thorough and careful as weli as a freer handling of the problems 
of Vedic interpretation, on the other hand, a final exaggeration 
of its apparent material sense and the complete obscuration of 
its true and inner secret.’ (Aurobindo, Vol. X, p.22) 


By modern theories, we mean the theories which 
have been advanced by the comparative mythologists, 
linguists, philologists, anthropologists and scholars in 
some of the countries of West. When they gained their 
first acquaintance with Indian literature, its culture and 
customs, they tried to interpret it in consonance with the 
mythology and culture of other nations in East, Middle- 
East and some other lands. In this context, these scholars 
laboriously developed the modern theory of Veda also, 
which starts with the conception (for which Sayana is 
responsible) of the Vedas as the hymnal of an early, 
primitive and largely barbaric society, crude in its moral 
and religious conceptions, rude ir its outlook upon the 
world that environed it. The ritualism which Sayana 
accepted as part of a divine knowledge and as endowed 
with a mysterious efficacy, European scholarship accepted 
as an elaboration of the old savage propitiatory sacrifices 
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offered to imaginary superhuman personalities who might 
be benevolent or malevolent according as they were 
worshipped or neglected. (Aurobindo, Vol. X, p. 23). 

The story does not stop here. “The historical ele- 
ment admitted by Sayana,” so says Aurobindo, “was 
readily seized on and enlarged by new renderings and 
new explanation ofthe allusions in the hymns developed 
in an eager hunt for clues to the primitive history, manne- 
rs and institutions of those barbarous races.” And thus 
Sayana’s interpretation of the Vedas, instead of bringing 
credit to the race and culture, which accepted Vedas as 
sacred authority, brought a disregard and disrepute, and 
damaged more than did any good to the reputation they 
deserved on account of their contributions in other fields 
(in the field of philosophical experiences, as evident from 
the upanisads, in linguistics and grammar, as evident from 
Panini and Patanjali’s works, in astronomy, logic, mathe- 
matics, surgery and medicine). The first credit goes to 
Dayananda for having raised a voice against the traditio- 
nal scholiasts, like Sayana and others. 

At the time of the beginning of the Western interpre- 
tation, the situation was something like this. The natura- 
listic element played a very important role. The obvious 
identification of the Vedic gods in their external aspects 
with certain Nature-Powers was used as the starting-point 
for a comparative study of Aryan mythologies; the hesi- 
tating identification of certain of the less prominent deities 
as Sun-Powers was taken as a general clue to the system 
of primitive myth-making and elaborate sun-myth and 
star-myth theories of comparative mythology were 
founded. In this new light the Vedic hymnology has come 
to be interpreted as a half-superstitious, half-poetic alle- 
gory of Nature with an important astronomical element. 
The rest is partly contemporary history, partly the formu- 
lae and practices of sacrificial ritualism, not mystic, but 
merely primitive and superstitious. 

The theory of emergence from the mere savage was 
dominatingly a concept of the Nineteenth Century. We 
now know that remarkable civilizations existed in China, 
Egypt, Chaldea and Assyria many thousands of years ago, 
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and it is now coming generally to be agreed that Greece 
and India were no exceptions to the general high culture 
of Asia and Mediterranean races. Aurobindo in this 
context rightly says, that “if the Vedic Indians do not get 
the benefit of this revived knowledge, it 1s due to the 
survival of the theory with which European erudition 
started that they belonged to the so-called Arvan race and 
were on the same level of culture with the early Aryan 
Greeks, Celts, Germans as they are represented to us in 
the Homeric poems, the old Norse Sagas and the Roman 
accounts of the ancient Gaul and Teuton. Hence has 
arisen the theory that these Aryan races were northern 
barbarians who broke in from their colder climes on th 
old and rich civilizations of Mediterranean Europe and 
Dravidian India.” 

It is not for me to discuss in details many suclr 
theories which have been started in the West on flimsy 
grounds and insufficient evidences. The indications in 
the Veda on which this tneory of a recent Aryan invasion 
is built, are very scanty in quantity and uncertain in their 
significance. The distinction between Aryan and un- 
Aryan seems on the mass of evidence to indicate a cultural 
rather than a racial difference. Nor is it a certain conclu- 
sion from the data we possess that the early Aryan cultu- 
res—supposing the Celt, Teuton, Greek and Indian to 
represent one common cultural origin,—were really unde- 
veloped and barbarous (Aurobindo, Vol. X, p. 24). 

The methodology adopted in comparative mythology 
is not very happy one. It has founded its interpretation 
on a theory which saw nothing between the early savage 
and Plato or the upanisads. It has taken for granted that 
the early religions have been founded on the wonder of 
barbarians waking up suddenly to the astonishing fact 
that such strange things as Dawn and Night and the Sun 
existed and attempting in a crude, barbaric, imaginative 
way to explain their existence. We have no space here to 
discuss these aspects in details. There could be much that 
would be useful in the speculation of comparative mytho- 
logy; but in order that the bulk of its results should be 
sound and acceptable, it must use a more patient and 
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consistent mc’hod and organize itself as part of a well- 
founded science of Religion. The mere identification of 
Greek and Sanskrit names and the ingenious discovery 
that Heracles pyre is an image of the setting Sun or that 
Paris and Helen are Greek corruption of the Vedic sarama 
and panis make an interesting diversion for an imaginative 
mind, but can by themselves lead to no serious result even 
if they should prove to be correct. Nor is their correctness 
beyond serious doubt, for it is the vice of the fragmentary 
and imaginative method by which the sun and star myth 
interpretations are built up that they can be applied with 
equal ease and convincingness to any and every human 
tradition, belief or even actual event of history.* Withthis 
method, so says, Aurobindo, we can never be sure where 
we have hit on a truth or where we are listening to a mere 
ingenuity. (Aurobindo, Vol. X, p. 27). 


Modern Indian Interpreters—The whole problem of 
the interpretation of Vedic texts shall perhaps ever remain 
an open field in which any contribution that can throw light 
upon the problem should be welcome. Three contributions 
on Western lines have proceeded from Indian scholars, 
but one of the profoundest contributions has been by an 
Indian Savant, Dayananda, on indigenous lines with 
freshness of outlook and depth of vision. The lines 
showed by him opened new vistas for Aurobindo in deve- 
loping his psychological approach. Those who followed 
the Western methods were Bal Gangadhar Tilak, T. Para- 
masiva Aiyer, and A.C. Das. Tilak in the Arctic Home 
in the Vedas has accepted the general conclusions of 
European scholarship, but by a fresh examination of the 
Vedic Dawn, the figure of the Vedic Cows and the astro- 
nomical data of the hymns, has established at least a 
strong probability that the Aryan races descended origi- 
nally from the Arctic regions in the glacial period. A. C. 
Das, another scholar of repute from Bengal in the Rgvedic 
India has contradicted Tilak’s views, and has almost 
** E.g. Christ and his twelve disciples are, a great scholar assures us, 


the Sun and the twelve months. The career of Napolean is the most 
perfect suz-myth in all legend or history. (Aurobindo) 
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conclusively shown from the Vedic texts that the Punjab, 
the land of five rivers and the adjoining area was the 
cradle home of the Vedic Aryans. T. Paramasiva Aiyer 
by a still bolder departure has attempted to prove that the 
whole of the Rgveda is a figurative representation of the 
geological phenomena belonging to the new birth of our 
planet after its !ong continued glacial death in the same 
period of terrestrial evolution. Whether one accepts or 
not, he has thrown a new light on the great riddle of ahi 
vrtra and the release of the seven rivers. 

None of the above authors commented on the entire 
text of even a single veda. Davananda, however, took 
upon himself the stupendous task of commenting on the 
Yajurveda and the Rgveda as a new venture, quite inde- 
pendent from the tradiuonal commentaries of Sayana 
(his life was cut short, and he could not proceed beyond 
Mandala VI of the Rgveda). As Aurobindo writes, it was 
the remarkable attempt by Svami Dayananda, the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, to re-establish the Veda as a living 
religious Scripture. Dayananda took as his basis a free 
use of the old Indian philology, which he found in the 
Nirukta. Himselfa great Sanskrit scholar, he handled 
his material with remarkable power and independence. 
Especially creative was his use that peculiar feature of the 
old Sanskrit tongue which is best expressed by a phrase 
of Sayana’s,—the muiltisignificance of roots, we shall see, 
that the right following of this clue is of capital impor- 
tance for understanding the peculiar method of the Vedic 
rsis. (Aurobindo, Vol. X, p. 29). 

“Dayananda’s interpretation”, writes Aurobindo, 
“of the hymns is governed by the idea that the Vedas are 
a plenary revelation of religious, ethical and scientific 
truth. Its religious teaching is monotheistic and the Vedic 
gods are different decriptive names of the one Deity; they 
are at the same time indicative of His powers as we see 
them working in Nature and by a true understanding of the 
sense of the Vedas we could arrive at all the scientific 
truths which have been discovered by modern research”. 

At times there has. been a misunderstanding both in 
the circles of the Arya Samaj and outside, whilst inter- 
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preting the hypothesis of Dayananda inasmuch as the 
Vedas contain the germ (or seed) of all true knowledge 
(including philosophy and science). Dayananda always 
regards sruti as different from sastra. The Vedas consti- 
tute the sruti, as revealed, and the sastras are developed 
as systematics to understand the sruti and God’s creation, 
both. The sruti always has the germ of the sastra in it, 
but is not the sastra. In this sense, Dayananda regards 
the sruti to be constituting the germ of all true knowledge. 

The old nations have to their credit great scientific, 
literary and creative discoveries and conceptions. In 
some fields, the ancient races, it ought to be admitted, 
were far more advanced than is yet recognized. The 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, we now know, had discovered 
much that has since been rediscovered by modern science 
and much also that has not been rediscovered. The 
ancient India was inspired with the Vedic studies, and in 
the context of these studies, India developed her logic, 
mathematics, astronomy, medical sciences, grammar, 
prosody and aesthetics besides metaphysics, and spiritual 
sciences. Dayananda referred to this glory of India, 
which was built up round the teaching of the Vedas, a 
living force. 

Aurobindo, whilst complimenting, says, ““Dayananda 
has given the clue to the linguistic secret of the rsis and 
re-emphasised one central idea of the Vedic religion, the 
idea of the One Being with the Devas expressing in 
numerous names and forms the many-sidedness of His 
unity.” (Aurobindo, Vol. X, p. 31). 


5 


PRE-DAYANANDA AND POST-DAYANANDA 
PERIOD OF INTERPRETATION : 
SAYANA—DAYANANDA—AUROBINDO 


Aurobindo presents the problem of the Vedic inter- 
pretation in the following words : 


“We have in the Rgveda.--the true and the only Veda in the 
estimation of European scholars,—a body of sacrificial hymns 
couched in a very ancient language which presents a number of 
almost insoluble difficulties. It is full of ancient forms and words 
which do not appear in later speech and have often to be fixed 
in some doubtful sense by intelligent conjecture; a mass even of 
the words that it has in common with classical Sanskrit seem to 
bear or at least to admit another significance than in the later 
literary tongue; and a multitude of its vocables, especially the 
most common, those which are most vital to the sense, are 
capable of a surprising number of unconnected significances, 
which may give according to our preference in selection, quite 
different complexions to whole passages, whole hymns, and even 
to the whole thought of the Veda.”’ (Aurobindo, Vol.X. p.2) 


During the past several centuries, there have been at 
least three types of major attempts to fix the sense of these 
ancient litanies : (1) The first of these attempts exists only 
by fragments in the brahmanas, and the upanisads. (ii) An 
interpretation almost in the same strain has been followed 
by another Indian scholar Sayana—this is the traditional 
ritualistic interpretation of the Vedic texts, as if the entire 
text of the Rgveda (and the Yajurveda too), was meant to 
be used for one or the other purpose in sacrifices. (1i1) 
Lastly, we have another mode of interpretation which has 
been introduced by modern Western scholarship (European 
and American), based on comparisons and conjectures, i.e. 
claimed to be based on the comparative philology, and 
systematic study of human behaviours through ages in 
different lands, 
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In respect to the traditional ritualistic interpretation, 
and the conjectural Western interpretations, Aurobindo 
rightly remarks as follows: 


‘Both of them present one characteristic in common, the extra- 
ordinary incoherence and poverty of sense, which their results 
stamp upon the ancient hymns. The separate lines can be given, 
whether naturally or by force of conjecture, a good sense, or a 
sense that hangs together, the diction that results, if garish in 
style. if loaded with otiose and decorative epithets, if developing 
extraordinarily little of meaning in an amazing mass of gaudy 
figure and verbiage, can be made to run into intelligible sen- 
tences; but when we come to read the hymns as a whole. we seem 
to be in the presence of men who. unlike the earlier writers of 
other races, were incapable of coherent and natural expression or 
of connected thought. Except in the briefer and simpler hymns 
the language tends to be either obscure or artificial; the thoughts 
are either unconnected or have to be forced and veaten by the 
interpreter into a whole. The scholar in dealing with text is 
obliged to substitute for interpretation a process almost of fabri- 
cation. We fee! that he is not so much revealing the sense as 
hammering and forging rebellious material into some sort of 
shape and consistency.”” (Aurobindo, Vol, X. p. 3) 


These observations of Aurobindo are valid in regards 
to the interpretations given by either Sayana or by our 
Western scholars like Max Miiller, Geldner, Oldenberg, 
Griffith or Wilson. If these interpretations are accepted, 
then the hymns ofthe Rgveda (and other Vedas) would be 
justifiably qualified by such terms as ‘‘obscure and barbarous 
compositions.” But one thing is exceptionally remarkable. 
These so called obscure and barbarous compositions have 
had the most splendid good fortune in all literary history. 
They have been the reputed source not only of some of the 
world’s richest and profoundest religions, but of some of 
its subtlest metaphysical philosophies. In the fixed tradition 
of thousands of years they have been revered as the origin 
and standard ofall that can be held as authoritative and 
true in Brahmanas, Upanisads, in the six Systems of 
Indian philosophy, and even in the later and medieval 
literature of Indian thought. They have been invariably 
regarded as the literature of ultimate Supreme Authority 
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(svatah pramana). They have inspired the teachings of all 
saints, seersand sages. The name borne by them has been 
the Veda, the knowledge, a term which stands for the 
highest spiritual truth of which the human mind is capable. 
But, as Aurobindo rightly remarks, if we accept the current 
interpretations, whether Sayana’s or the modern theory, the 
whole of this sublime and sacred reputation is a colossal 
Jiction. lf we accept the traditional or western interpre- 
tations, the hymns would be nothing more than the naive 
superstitious, fancies of untaught and materialistic barba- 
rians concerned only with the most external gains and 
enjoyments and ignorant of all but the most elementary 
moral notions and religious aspirations. Of course, rituals 
have some value in life, but the entire Vedic texts have 
nothing else in them but rituals, is an idea repugnant to 
any rational thought. As we have said, the Vedas were 
held inthe highest esteem by all the systems of Indian 
philosophy, particularly of the Upanisads, and it is so well 
known that the true foundation or starting point of 
religions and philosophies are these Upaniscds, and if so, 
if the Vedas are to be traditionally interpreted, then these 
Upanisads have to be conceived as a revolt of philosophi- 
cal and speculative minds against the ritualistic material- 
ism of the Vedas. The entire Vedanta, the Yoga, Samkhya, 
the Nyaya or the Vaisesika system can be directly traced 
to elaborate the theses propounded in the Vedic texts. 

The European scholars have confused issues beyond 
expectations. Aurobindo writes in this context : 


“But this conception, supported by misleading European para- 
llels, realy explains nothing. Such profound and ultimate thoughts, 
such systems of subtle and elaborate psychology as are found in 
the substance of the Upanisads, do not spring out of a previous 
void. The human mind in its progress marches from knowledge 
to knowlege, or it renews and enlarges previous knowledge that 
has been obscured and overlaid, or it seizes on old imperfect 
clues and is led by them to new discoveries. The thought of the 
Upanisads supposes great origins anterior to itself, and these in 
the original theories are lacking. The hypothesis, invented to fill 
the gap, that these ideas were borrowed by barbarious Aryan 
invaders from the civilized Dravidians, is a conjecture, sup- 
ported only by other conjectures. It is indeed coming to be 
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doubted whether the whole story of an Aryan invasion through 
the Punjab is not a myth of the philologists. (Aurobindo, Vol. 
X, p. 4). 


In fact, the Veda has to be seen from another pers- 
pective. It is the revelation of an age anterior to our in- 
tellectual philosophies. It is sruti and not a sastra. In that 
original epoch, when it was given to us, thought proceeded 
by methods other then those of our logical reasoning and 
speech (the accepted modes of expression) which in our pre- 
sent day habits would be inadmissible. The wisest then 
depended on inner experience and the suggestions of the 
intuitive complex for all knowledge that ranged beyond 
mankind’s ordinary perceptions and daily activities. Their 
aim wasillumination, as Aurobindo puts it, not logical 
conviction, their ideal the inspired seer, not the accurate 
reasoner, The rsi was nut the individual composer of the 
hymn, but the seer (drasta) of an eternal truth and an im- 
personal knowledge. The language of the Veda itself is sruti, 
a rhythm not composed by the intellect but heard, a divine 
word that came vibrating outof the Infinite to the inner 
audience of the man who had previously made himself fit 
for the impersonal knowledge (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p.8). So 
speaks Dayananda about the Vedas, so spoke the older rsis, 
and so speaks Aurobindo about the Vedic revelation. The 
words themselves, drsti and sruti, sight and hearing, are 
Vedic expressions; these and cognate words signify, in the 
esoteric terminology of the hymns, revelatory knowledge 
and the contents of inspiration (sabda, artha, and the 
sambandha). 

There is a progressive preparedness for the reception 
of the divine revelation in the hymns themselves so often. 
Knowledge itself was a travelling and a reaching, or a fin- 
ding and a winning (as Aurobindo puts it); the revelation 
of the mysterious comes only at the end; the light was the 
prize of a final victory. There is continually in the Veda 
this image of the jorney, the Soul’s march on the path of 
Truth. On that path asit advances, it also ascends; new 
vistas of power and light open to its aspiration; it wins by 
a heroic effort its enlarged spiritual possessions. If a cohe- 
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rence is to be appreciated in a particular hymn, this type 
of approach has to be constantly keptin mind. The hymn 
would by and by raise you from an exoteric to an esoteric 
realm. A particular verse might be referring to mundane 
fire for the time being, but by and by it would raise you to 
the realm of the cosmic Fire and then finally take you to the 
Inner Fire, the Divine Warmth, which is the secret of life. 
And similarly, a casual reference to ordinary broad day 
light or the light appearing every day at dawn, may take 
you through a series of successive steps to thecosmic light 
and finally to the Inner Spiritual Light of one’s own con- 
sciousness or even the Divine Light of the Supreme Self. 

If one gets familiarized with this technique of the 
Soul’s march on the path of Truth, then to him, the Veda 
would neither be a collection of verses, being an attempt 
to set down the results of intellectual or imaginative specu- 
lations, nor would it consist of the dogmas of a primi- 
tive religion. 

The Vedas were revealed to the earliest man and since 
then, they were traditionally handed down to posterity 
with utmost carein accuracy. It is difficult to say when 
they were for the first time classified into the details of the 
samhitas. But there are certain considerations which justify 
us in ascribing to it an almost enormous antiquity. An 
accurate text, accurate in every syllable, accurate in every 
accent, was a matter of supreme importance to the Vedic 
ritualists; for on scrupulous accuracy depended the effe- 
ctuality of the sacrifice. We are told, for instance, in the 
Brahmanas the story of tvastr, who, performing a sacrifice 
to produce an avenger of his son slain by Indra, produced, 
owing to an error of accentuation, nota slaver of [ndra, 
but one cf whom Indra must be the slayer (indra-satru). 
The prodigious accuracy of the ancient Indian memory is 
also notorious and proverbial. And the sanctity of the text 
prevented such interpolations, alterations, modernizing 
revisions, as have been replaced by the present form of the 
Mahabharata, the ancient epic of the Kurus, 

The ancients were not satisfied with the samhita 
pathas of the Vedic verses in which the tigid rules of 
euphonic combination of separate words (sandhi) were 
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applied. The Vedicrsis, as was natural in a living speech, 
followed the ear rather than fixed rule; some times they 
combined the separate words, sometimes they left them un- 
combined. And therefore, they have not only retained with 
accuracy the samhita pathas, but the pada-pathas also with 
proper accentuation. In these pada-pathas, all euphonic 
combinations are again resolved into the original and 
separate words and even components of compound words 
indicated. 

We shall not enter here into the details involving 
the change ofa samhita-patha into the corresponding pada- 
patha and vice versa. 

A few illustrations of the samhita-patha and the pada- 
patha for the same Rgvedic verse are given below : 


1. Samhita-patha 
afta gifed area tagfaay 1 
SAT WAMTAAA | 
Pada-patha 
afry 1 81 gesfere | weer ay | aefarT 
QIATLA | WASATAAA | 
2. Samhita-patha 
afar : qafaa fafrdeat rated 1 2at vg aerfa 
Pada-patha 
af 1 gafa: 1 safest: 1 Sea: aad: sa 
a 1 taty | aT ee aerfar 
(These pada-pathas would be a help in proper ghana- 
Pathas, mala-pathas, jata-pathas etc.) besides the interpre- 
tations, depending on accents also.) 


Coherence in the Vedic hymns. 

We can thus entirely rely onthe Vedic texts available 
to us today, in the form of the pada-patha. Very few are the 
instances in which the exactness or the sound judgment of 
the pada-patha can be called into question. “We have then” 
Aurobindo says, “as our basis a text which we can confi- 
dently accept and which, even if we hold it 
tances doubtful or defective, does not at a 
that often licentious labour of emendation 
the European classics lend themselves.’ 


in a few ins- 
ny rate cali for 
to which some of 
’ Aurobindo further 
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says, ‘‘Nor is there, in my view, any good reason to doubt 
that we have the hymns arrayed, for the most part in the 
right order of their verses, and intheir exact entirety. The 
exceptions, if they exist, are negligible in number and im- 
portance. When the hymns seemto us incoherent, it is 
because we do not understand them. Once the clue is 
found, we discover that they are perfect wholes as admir- 
able in the structure of their thought asin their language 
and their rhythms.” (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 16). 

Natural meaning of Vedic terms. The only literature of the 
closest proximity to the revealed Vedic texts, is of the 
brahmanas and the aranyakas; and both of them belong to 
the ritualistic period. Perhaps, there must have been a gap 
of milleniums between the dawn of the Vedic knowledge, 
and the liturgical books of the Brahmanic period. And 
therefore, Aurobindo isright when he says, that “‘for even 
in the earlier days of classical erudition, the ritualistic view 
of the Veda was already dominant, the original sense of the 
words, the lines, the allusions, the clue to the structure of 
the thought had been long lost or obscured; nor was there 
in the erudite that intuition or that spiritual experience 
which might have partly recovered the lost secret. In such 
a field, mere learning, especially when it is accompanied 
by an ingenious scholastic mind, is often a snare asa 
guide.” (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 16-17). 

There has been a great contribution of the people of 
the ritualistic period, in that they preserved the Vedic texts 
with great care, but on the contrary, the greatest disservice 
they did, was that they obscured the natural meaning of 
the Vedic texts. Tne mantras were held sacred by them, 
but the real meanings were lost to them, and therefore, for 
the last so many centuries, the Vedas ceased to have any 
dynamic impact on the life of an individual or on society. 
Thanks to the insight and inspirations of Dayananda at the 
close of the Nineteenth Century, followed by spiritual ex- 
periences of another great savant of the present century, 
Sri Aurobindo, there has been a complete metamorphosis 
ofour thinking and evaluation of the Vedic texts. The 
greatest contribution of these two great sons of the soil has 
been the emancipation of the Vedic interpretations from 
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the tragic hands of ritualistic periods and medieval 
scholiasts. 

Max Miiller and other scholars of the west laboured 
hard on the Vedic texts, not only as pure academicians, 
but they were also sure, that if they could show to Indian 
people how meaningless and debasing the concept of their 
own Vedic scholiasts were, their future generation, more 
enlightened on account of the advances of modern philo- 
sophy and sciences, would refuse to accept the Vedas and 
the Vedic theology as their solace.* 

The great sage Yaska compiled one of the earliest 
lexicons of the Vedic terms, known as the Nighantu, and 
he wrote his own commentary on this book, known as the 
Nirukta. The Nighantu constitutes one of the six vedangas, 
the others being the siksha(orthography) by Panini, chanda 
(prosody) by Pingala, jyotis (astronomy) by Lagadha, 
vyakarana (grammar) by Panini, and kalpa (litany and 
liturgy) by various scholars of the ritualistic period. The 
study of these vedangas is supposed to be very essential if 
one wishes to arrive at the correct interpretation of the 
Vedic texts. But no academic knowledge of our rigorous 
scholarly disciplines can be a substitute of inspirations and 


* Max Miller, as a true Christian, was convinced of the fact, that 
his translations of the Vedic Hymns based on the interpretations of 
Sayana and other scholiasts, would take away the faith of Indians 
from the Vedas, and in consequence, Indians would also become 
Christians in due course. We are told that he wrote a letter to his wife 
in 1868, in which he remarked thus, whilst he was busy in editing the 
Regveda : 

“Y hope I shall finish that work and { feel convinced, 
thou gh I shall not live to see it, yet this edition of mine (of the 
Rgveda) and the translation of the Vedas will hereafter tell to 
a great extent on the fate of India and on the growth of 
millions of souls in that country. It is the root of their religion, 
and to show them what the root is, is, I feel sure, the only 
way of uprooting all that has been sprung from it during the 
last three thousand years.” 

Of course, the result has been otherwise. Due to Dayananda and 
people who have shared his views, the Vedas are much more popular 
in Indian society today than in Max Miller’s days, and their teachings 
have started revitalizing human mind, and now again they have started 
exercizing a dynamic impact on our society. 
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personal experiences, of a highly elevated self. The seers of 
the upanisads, could, therefore, reveal the mysteries of the 
Vedic texts much more than any other academician. We 
are fortunate in this respect that persons of the eminence 
of Panini (the celebrated author of the Astadhyayi) and his 
commentator, Patanjali (the author of the Mahabhasya) 
were not only academicians but were also inspired seers of 
deep experiences, and so were the authors of the six sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy. 

Every great interpreter of the Vedic texts has taken 
help from Yaska, the lexicographer and the etymologist, 
and also from the derivations given in the Brahmanas, in 
the Unadi kosa, in the Pratisakhyas, and from Panini’s 
grammar as well as from the Mahabhasya. All these books 
accept the principle of the multiplicity of the Vedic inter- 
pretations, the interpretation belonging to three major 
categories: (i) the historical, or sasvata itihasa, the 
natural perpetual cosmologic history, (ii) the ritualistic, 
pertaining to the yajnas, and (1ii) the spiritual or the 
mystic with deeper inner meanings. Dayananda has 
added one more category to it, as would be seen from 
his commentaries. To Dayananda, the Vedas constitute 
the living force, both mundane and spiritual. His is the 
dynamic realistic philosophy of life, and compatible 
with this concept he getsinspirations from the Vedas for 
all the disciplines of life. To him, the life is real and pur- 
poseful and the prosperity in mundane life is a step of ad- 
vancement towards the attainments of the spiritual realm. 
And therefore, he has declared that the Vedas constitute a 
store house of all true knowledge for the evolution of man. 
To him, God is not only a creator of the Universe, living 
and non-living, He is prime source of all knowledge also, 
and therefore, there can never arise a conflict between true 
sciences, spiritual philosophies, and the right conducts of 
theological practices. And therefore, Vedas contain the 
natural material toinspire us in all the multi-disciplines of 
life. That code alone could be regarded as rightful, which 
leads to individual and social success in life and to the 
spiritual attainments of the highest order. God Himself is 
the Highest Personification of an ethical ideal, and this 
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ideal has to be emulated in every sphere of human life, 
mundane and transcendental. 

Of course, Sayana, or as a matter of fact, any other 
scholiast of the period, could not have been inspired with 
this realism and purposefulness of human life, and there- 
fore, his interpretations, howsoever masterly, fall short of 
natural expectations. And, therefore, Aurobindo is correct 
when he says : 

“Yet, even for the external sense of the Veda, it is 
not possible to follow either Sayana’s method or his results 
without the largest reservation. It is not only that he 
admits in his method licenses of language and construction 
which areunnecessary and sometimes incredible,nor that he 
arrives at his results, after, by a surprising inconsistency 
in his interpretation of common Vedic terms and even of 
fixed Vedic formulae. These are the defects of detail un- 
avoidable perhaps in the state of materials with which he 
had to deal. But it isthe central defect of Sayana system 
that he is obsessed always by the ritualistic formula and 
seeks continually to force the sense of the Veda into that 
narrow mould. So he loses many clues of the greatest 
suggestiveness and importancé forthe ancient scriptures, — 
a problem quite as interesting as its internal sense. The out- 
come is a representation of the rsis, their thoughts, their 
culture, their aspirations, so narrow and poverty-stricken 
that, if accepted, it renders the ancient reverence for the 
Veda, its sacred authority, its divine reputation quite in- 
comprehensible to the reason, or only explicable as a blind 
and unquestioning tradition of faith starting from an 
original error.” (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 18) 

The errors in Sayana’s interpretations are as follows: 

(i) Sruti is known for deep spiritual, philosophic and 
psychological meanings which ascribe sanctity to the text. 
Sayana usually refuses to enter into these depths. He does 
not go sufficiently beyond the current verbal interpretations. 
He mentions for instance, but not to admit it, an old inter- 
pretation of vrtra as the coverer (areata: —Dayananda) who 
holds back from man the objects of his desire and his aspi- 
rations. For Sayana vrtra is either simply the enemy or 
the physical cloud demon who holds back the water and 
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has to be pierced bythe Raingiver. 

(ii) Sayana is led away by the Pauranic myths and 
mythological events, as if the mythologies existed prior to 
the revelation of the texts. He does not go deeper into the 
root-meanings or the etymologies or mystic sense behind 
these terms. The stories of the Puranas were woven round 
the Vedic words, capable of natural interpretations, mille- 
niums of years afterwards. The Vedas were always held 
sacred in Indian Society, and the words, used in common 
parlance, were given as proper names to family children 
or to the personal figures in literature. The names of the 
four rsis, Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Angiras, and so many 
other rsis, associated with the Vedic hymns also belong to 
this category, not to speak of kings and princes of repute, 
who came to be so well known in epics and mythologies. 
A few such instances are quoted below. The modern Vedic 
scholars, who seek to interpret history on the basis of 
Vedic texts, have erred a step ahead of Sayana in this 
repect. 


1. Rama and Krsna in the Atharvaveda: 
aHaTaTeTs UA ast ofafer az (Av. I. 23.1). 
2. Dasaratha in the Rgveda: 
aeatfere aazqeg att: (Rv. I. 126.4). 
3. Bharata in the Rgveda: 
aaa afedtaed aaa: (Ry. II. 36.2). 
4. Visyamitra in the Rgveda: 
favnfaara aaat aeatft (Rv. III. 53.7). 
favarfart azrad (Rv. Il. 53.13) 
5. Visvamitra and Jamadagni in the Rgveda: 
ae area serra at ofa fasarfar-acaat ay 
(Rv. X. 167.4). 
6. Vena in the Rgveda: 
avatar Tat: gaara feet: (Rv. X. 64.2). 
aat gereqarar fafesora (Rv. IX. 85.10). 
(Vena Bhargava is the seer of the hymns IX. 85 
and X. 123, whilst vena is also the devata of 
X. 123. This vena has been identified with the 
planet Venus also, X. 123.1). 
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7. Pururavah and Urvasi in the Rgeveda: 
gata: gawd TE (Rv. X. 95.2). 
staat fava Aeaatg: (Rv. X. 95.10). 
(For urvasi. also see V. 41.19; IV. 2.18; and 
X. 95.17). 
8. Arjuna in the Rgveda: 
aga gaasaes aa (Rv. I. 122.5). 
9. Vasisthas in the Rgveda: 
srafeext aot at afacet: (Ry. VII. 33.3). 
10. Susruta in the Rgveda : 
a: sufwaaafa: aaay ya (Rv. IIT. 36.1). 


(iit) A third element is the legendary and _ historic, 
the stories of old kings and rss, given in the Brahmanas or 
later tradition inexplanation of the obscure allusions of 
the Veda. Sayana’s dealings with this element are marred 
by some hesitation. Often he accepts them as the right in- 
terpretation of the hymns: sometimes he gives an alter- 
native sense with which he has evidently more intellectual 
sympathy, but wavers between the two authorities. 

(iv) Ritualistic conceptions dominate over naturali- 
stic interpretations. Not only are there the obvious or the 
traditional identifications, indra, the maruts, the triple agni, 
surya, usa, but we find mirra was identified with day, 
yaruna with the night, aryaman and bhaga with the sun, the 
rbhus with its rays. We have here, as Aurobindo remarks, 
the seeds of that naturalistic theory of the Veda to which 
European learning has given so wide an extension. The old 
Indian scholars did not use the same freedom or the same 
systematic minuteness in their speculations. Still this ele- 
mentin Sayana’s commentary is the true parent of the 
European Science of comparative mythology (Aurobindo, 
Vol. X. p. 20). 

But here again, as Aurobindo remarks, itis the ritua- 
listic conception that pervades; that is the persistent note in 
which all others lose themselves. In the formula of the 
philosophic schools the hymns, even while standing as a 
supreme authority for knowledge, are yet principally and 
fundamentally concerned with the karmakanda with 
works,—and by works was understood, pre-eminentaly, the 
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ritualistic observation of the Vedic Sacrifices. Sayana 
labours always in the light of this idea. Into this mould, 
he moulds the language of the Veda, turning the mass of 
its characteristic words into the ritualistic significances, — 
food, priest, giver, wealth, praise, prayer, rite, sacrifice. 

Wealth and food;—for it is the most egoistic and 
materialistic objects that are proposed as the aims of the 
Sacrifice; possessions, strength, power, children, servants, 
gold, horses, cows, victory, the slaughter and the plunder 
of enemies, the destruction of rival and malevolent critic. 
As one reads and finds hymn after hymn interpreted in 
this sense, one begins to understand better the apparent in- 
consistency in the attitude of the Gita (or the Upanisads) 
which, regarding always the Veda as divine knowledge 
(Gita, XV.15), yet censures severely the champions of an 
exclusive Vedism (Gita, II.42),—all whose flowery tea- 
chings were devoted solely to material wealth, power and 
enjoyment. 

It is, as Aurobindo observes, the final and autho- 
ritative binding of the Veda to this lowest of all its possible 
senses that has been the most unfortunate result of 
Sayana’s commentry. The dominance of the ritualistic in- 
terpretation had already deprived India of the living use 
of its greatest Scripture and of the true clue to the entire 
sense of the upanisads. Sayana’s commentary put a seal 
of finality on the old misunderstanding which could not be 
broken for many centuries. (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 20). 

When Dayananda talks of yajna, or karma, he takes a 
wide view of life. The Vedic philosophy is a philosophy of 
plenty, of prosperity and liberality. To Dayananda, yajna 
is not only the sacrificial ritual, it embraces all the achieve- 
ments on a social plane to ameliorate the conditions of 
our worldly living against poverty, miseries, sickness and 
disease, and in the subsequent stage to assure a better 
future beyond death even. Itis not the ritual that would 
lead to that goal, it is the hard, honest and sincere devo- 
tion in all departments of knowledge,—science, techno- 
logy, philosophy, and spirituality—that would assure the 
fruits of the yajna. The para and apara vidyas both have 
to be acquired to meet these ends. Dayananda finds in 
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the Vedas an inspiration for such a life, which strikes a 
balanced note between the material prosperity and 
spirituality, vidya and avidya, jnana and karma, sambhuti 
and asambhuti, yoga and samkhya, all taken as compli- 
mentary to serve the highest aspirations of our individual 
and also of the society. Dayananda and Aurobindo both 
have thus given new interpretation to the karma-kanda, 
and not the one belonging to the ritualistic period, and 
which had brought the divine Vedas to disrepute and 
ridicule. 


Viniyoga on the Ritualistic Application of the Vedic Texts 


It has been rightly pointed out by the Vedic scholars, 
Western and Indian, that between the actual composition 
of hymns (or the actual revelation of hymns), and the age 
of the commentators like Sakandasvami, Venkata Madhava 
or Sayana, or even between the revelation and the days of 
Nairuktas, grammarians and lexicographers, or even up 
to the time of the composition of the books like the 
Taittiriya Samhita (which is a book rather to be placed 
in the rank of the Brahmanas and Aranyakag, than may be 
regarded as an independent Veda—the Krsna Yajurveda), 
so many milleniums must have elapsed that neither the 
brahmanas or aranyakas nor the nairuktas, grammarians 
and the commentators and scholiasts can be regarded as 
the true interpreters of the texts; they, at the most, may be 
regarded as representing the notions of the times and the 
practices of the days, when they were present. In this 
sense, Sayana, Mahidhara and others are in no way the 
representatives of the very old traditions even. Sayana 
was born in fourteenth century A.D.; not to speak of the 
Rajasuya or the Asvamedha yajnas, even the darsapau- 
rnamas yajna and the somayaga were obsolete in his times 
and very few rituals, which survived, also got so much 
mixed up with Pauranic gods and goddesses, that they 
could hardly be regarded as the representative of the 
Vedic traditions of milleniums B.C. 

The objective of the Vedic revelation was manifold: 
to prescribe an eternal code of conduct for man; to show 
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to the man his relationships with his surroundings and 
with the Creator; to impress upon him the cause of his 
bondage and to indicate in the broadest terms the way to 
attain freedom from that bondage; to reveal to the man 
some of the mysteries of Nature as to give him a start for 
further exploration; to lead the bonded soul on the path 
of truth, enlightenment and immortality. All these points 
may be summed up into three words. jnan(enlightenment), 
karma (duty and action) and upasana (devotion, dedica- 
tion and love towards God). Man has to be instructed in 
respect to all these three and hence was the necessity of a 
special type of revelation to him; he alone has been 
provided with a characteristic intelligence to explore into 
the mysteries of the Unknown of inner and external 
realms, provided he gets initial directions and subsequent 
encouragements. 

Thus it had been the unique privilege of man that 
the sruti was revealed to him at the earliest history, and 
has been his guide throughout. Man held this sruti in his 
highest esteem, and had always regarded it as his privileged 
sacred lore. 

By and by, man’s culture grew, and his activities 
became multifarious. During the course of his social 
evolution, as a demand of his aesthetic sense, he developed 
rituals, formalities and ceremonies. These rituals were 
cenfered round certain dialogues, utterances, invocations, 
dramatizations, and performances of several types. The 
old seer was acquainted with the Vedic verses, and as his 
love knew no bounds for God and His Word, the sruti, 
he took out the passages from this Divine Text and 
associated them with rituals and ceremonies which he 
held so sacred. The rituals became doubly sacred on 
account of these associations. This is how the viniyoga of 
the verses in numerous yajnas started milleniums ago. 

By viniyoga is meant the recitation of a verse or its 
part, taken from the Vedic Samhitas and some other 
similar texts, along with the operations accompanying 
rituals and ceremonies. It must be remembered that the 
texts existed before the currency of the ritual: the text was 
not composed to be utilized in the rituals,—it had its 
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sanctity even otherwise. But since the devotee had high 
regards for the texts and for the rituals both, he relevantly 
or even otherwise, got the two associated together. 
After a long and continuous usage of the text in the rituals, 
it was natural for people to have perpetuated this associ- 
ation to such an extent that one could not have thought 
of the text without its association with the rituals. Thus 
in the course of time we had, in a way, the degradation of 
the text. The deeper meanings of the texts were forgotten 
and their association with rituals only survived. This is 
why we say that Sayana, Mahidhara and other scholiasts 
in their commentaries do not give the true meanings of 
the texts. They merely depict the relation of the text with 
the ritual. 

The viniyogas (ritualistic applications of the texts) 
are relevant and irrelevant both. Relevant ones are known 
to possess rupa-samrddhi. This term has been defined in 
the Aitareya Brahmana as follows : 


wag 4 MeN AAS a STATS aq safeaarT aafraafe 
(Ait. Br.1.1.4) 
i.e. if one speaks out sucha mantra, in which the 
operation to be performed in the sacred ritual is described 
verbally too, this is known as the relevancy of the text (its 
rupa-samrddhata). They (the invitatory and offering verses) 
are perfect in form (rupa-samrddhata), as being addressed 
to Agni and Visnu; that in the sacrifice is perfect, which is 
perfect in form, that rite which as it is performed the verse 
describes. (A.B. Keith’s translation). 


Unnecessarily, a great emphasis has been laid on this 
concept of relevancy or the rupa-samrddhata; usually, it 
would be seen from the illustrations quoted in the Aitareya 
Brahmana itself; the relevancy is only verbal or nominal; 
on the basis of one or two words, occurring in the text, 
the relevancy is imposed on the verse without looking into 
the real purport of the text. This is why, the viniyoga has 
done more harm than actually any material good. Daya- 
nanda has been the first man in the history to have taken 
away the stigma or stink of the viniyoga from the natural 
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meanings of the texts. This has been his great contribu- 
tion in the Vedic scholarship. 

The viniyoga had given altogether a wrong impres- 
sion about the prose and poetry of the Yajurveda text. 
This Veda has been rescued from the fetters of the vinivoga 
by Dayananda. The greater bulk of the Yajurveda, parti- 
cularly from Chapter I to XVII, and several other chapters, 
had, it appears, no use other than of their recitation on 
the occasion of some of the elaborate ceremonials which 
developed around them, such as: darsapaurnamasa yajna 
(rituals associated with full moon and new moon), 
agnihotra (the fire-ritual) , agrayana-isti (concerned with 
food), daksayana yajna (associated with Daksa Prajapati), 
caturmasya yajna (pertaining to the rainy season), soma 
yvaga (ritual connected with Soma plant), vajapeya yajna 
(yajna of the Brahmanas concerning food grains), rajasuya 
(ayajna of the ksattriyas concerning the glory of the 
State), cayana nirupana (details concerning funeral pyres), 
asyamedha and numerous others. The entire Satapatha 
Brahmana (barring the last upanisadic chapter, the 
Brhadaranyaka) deals with these details. Of course, 
occasionally, the Satapatha Brahmana also refers to the 
deeper mystical and philosophical spirit behind the parables 
and the rituals. The beautiful Sukta of Creation and of 
Social Order, the so-called the Purusa Sukta has been 
nicknamed as the Naramedha Chapter (rituals dealing 
with human sacrifice), when we come to the commentary 
of Mahidhara and Uvata. (Chapter XXXI). 


Allusions to Mental and Supra-Mental Realm 


Whilst Dayananda also referred to the mental and 
supra-mental realms, whilst commenting on various Vedic 
mantras in his commentaries and elsewhere, this subject 
as an exclusive specialization has been taken over by 
Aurobindo. He poses the problems thus: “‘Our first duty, 
therefore, is to determine whether there is, apart from 
figure and symbol, in the clear language of the hymns a 
sufficient kernel of paychological notions to justify us in 
supposing at all a higher than the barbarous and primitive 
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sense of the Veda. And afterwards, we have to find, as 
far as possible from the internal evidence of the Suktas 
themselves, the interpretation of each symbol] and image 
and the right pychological function of each of the gods. 
A firm, and not a fluctuating sense, founded on good 
philological justification and fitting naturally into the 
context wherever it occurs, must be found for each of the 
fixed terms of the Veda.” (Aurobindo, Vol. X.p. 32). After 
having given a serious thought to such problems, 
Aurobindo has formulated his “psychological theory” and 
has tried to explain the mystic reality behind such terms 
as agni, varuna, mitra, the asvins, the maruts, indra, the 
visyedeyvas, sarasyati, and her consorts, oceans and rivers, 
the Seven Rivers or the sapta-sindhu, the dawn, cow and 
angiras, the lost Sun and the lost cows, the angirasa rsis, 
the seven-headed thought, svar and dasagyas, pitrs, the 
Hound of the Heaven, the Sons of Darkness, and dasyus 
and the conquest over them. 

Aurobindo took to the comparative study of Dra- 
vidian languages and Sanskrit, andin this connection, 
he says, “It didnot take long to see that the Vedic indi- 
cations of a racial division between aryans and dasy'us and 
the identification of the latter with the indigenous Indians 
were of a far flimsier character than 1 had supposed. But 
far more interesting to me was the discovery of a consi- 
derable body of profound pychological thought and ex- 
perience lying neglected in these ancient hymns, and the 
importance of this element increased in my eyes when I 
found first, that the mantras of the Veda illuminated with 
a clear and exact light psychological experiences of my own 
for which I had found no sufficient explanation, either in 
European psychology or in the teachings of the Yoga or 
of the Vedanta, so far as I was acquainted with them, ard 
secondly, that they shed light on obscure passages and 
ideas of the Upanisads to which, previously, I could attach 
no exact meaning and gave at the same time a new sense 
to much in the Puranas.” (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 37). 

I shall not enter here into the details, which my rea- 
ders could read in the original writings of Aurobindo (see 
The Secret of the Veda, Centenary Library Edition, Vol. 
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X, 1972). I shall be sastisfied with quoting a few of the 
psychological renderings arrived at by Aurobindo of the 
Vedic terms: 


Term Psychological Sense 

Rtam, "44 Truth. 

Dhi, # Thought or understanding. 

Raye, 7 Spiritual felicity. 

Vaja, as Homogeneous totality of thought. 
Yajna, a7 Action, internal or external, con- 


secrated to gods. 

Yajamana, a74T¢ = Soul or personality as doer. 

Ghrta, 34 Thought or mind. 

Indra, 3% IlJuminated mentality. 

Indra’s two horses Double energies of mentality. 

Go (Cow), a Light, as a symbol of divine know- 
ledge. Mental illumination. 

Asva (horses), 44 Vital energy. 

Go-Asva, 7-774 Light-energy companionship. 


Bhuh, ¥: Earth (anna). 

Bhuvah, wa: Middle-region(antariksha) (prana). 

Svah, #4: Heaven (manas). 

Mahas, Wet Vastness and Truth, (vijnana) 
(satyam-rtam-brhat). 

Seven Worlds Seven psychological principles— 
Sat, cil, ananda, vijnana, manas, 
prana, anna. 


Death(Mrtyu,4@ ) Mortal state of matter, with mind 
and life involved in it. 

Immortality State of infinite being, conscious- 

(Amrta, 44a) ness and bliss—sat, cit-ananda. 

Rodasi (Heaven Mind and Body. 

and Earth) deat 


In this context, Aurobindo further writes : 


“The Vedic deities are names, powers, personalities of the 
Universal Godhead and they represent each some essential puissance of 
the Divine Being. They manifest the cosmos and are manifest in it. 
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Children of Light, Sons of the Infinite, they recognize in the soul of 
man their brother and ally and desire to help and increase him by 
themselves increasing in him so as to possess his world with their 
light, strength and beauty. The gods call man to a divine companion- 
ship and alliance; they attract and uplift him to their luminous 
fraternity, invite his aid and offer them against the Sons of Darkness 
and Division. Man inturn calls the gods to his sacrifice, offers to 
them his swiftness and his strengths, his clarities and his sweetnesses.— 
milk and butter of the shining cow, distilled juices of the Plant of Joy, 
the Horse of the Sacrifice, the cake and the wine, the grain for the 
God-Mind’s radiant coursers. He received them into his being and 
their gifts into his life, increases them by the hymn and the wine and 
forms perfectly,—as a smith forges iron, says the Veda,—their great 
and luminous godheads.” (Hymns to the Mystic Fire, Vol. XI. p. 30). 


Whilst Dayananda’s concept of the Vedic texts is 
very much the same as the concept of Aurobindo, yet 
there are essential differences too. Dayananda’s concept 
leads to pure monotheism in which the Supreme Self may 
be addressed, recalled or invoked with various names 
according to His qualities, characteristics, functions and 
attributes. He is one, though known by various names. 
His names are not meaningless;—the etymology of the 
word directly appears to refer to the reason why God is 
known by that particular name. According to Aurobindo 
each deity represents ‘‘Some essential puissance of the same 
Divine Being.” This concept of Aurobindo, whilst on one 
hand possesses the kernel of monotheism, it leads in 
subsequent steps to monistic, pantheistic and even poly- 
theistic views of the cosmos. Whilst commenting on 
Dayananda’s Vedic monotheism, Aurobindo writes, “Such 
a theory is, obviously, difficult to establish. The Reveda 
itself, indeed asserts (Rv. I. 164.46) that the gods are only 
different names and expressions of one universal Being, 
who in His own reality transcends the universe; but from 
the language of the hymns we are compelled to perceive in 
the gods not only different names, but also different forms, 
powers and personalities of the one Deva. The monotheism 
of the Veda includes in itself also the monistic and even 
polytheistic views of the cosmos and is by no means the 
trenchent and simple creed of modern theism. It is only 
by a violent struggle with the text that we can force on it 
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a less complex aspect.” (Aurobindo, Vol. x. p. 30). 

It is difficult to comment on the two concepts of the 
Vedic gods, propounded by the two great masters of the 
soil, Dayananda and Aurobindo. Aurobindo treads on 
dangerous grounds, as much as his mysticism may lead to 
the worst kind of superstitions (of course, he takes a 
rational view), and may deteriorate into polytheistic 
pantheism. Aurobindo’s symbolic mysticism is truly 
applicable to about a few thousands of the Vedic verses, 
with strenuous stretch of imagination: his interpretations 
answer to the needs of mental and supramental realms; 
Dayananda saw in the Vedic texts a wider application to 
the multipurposeful life; Dayananda’s interpretations 
embrace in themselves the viewpoints of Aurobindo, and 
simultaneously provide a little beyond his realm too on 
both sides of the spectrum. 


6 


DIVINE LANGUAGE 


Not only MAN, several of the animal species have 
also a community of their own, and the rigidity of the 
social pattern very much depends on the mode of expres- 
sion, provided by Nature to them. Animals other than 
man dominatingly work through inherent inspirations, so 
often called instincts, but the man of today picks up things 
dominatingly through instruction. The language or the 
mode of expressions in the case of animals is instinctive; 
as if for each species there is a common inspired language, 
which every individual member of the species gets from the 
gracious Creator. According to the Vedic Theism, the first 
group of evolved men were graciously in possession of an 
Inspired Speech, and it had been the privilege of this MAN, 
characterized by the possession of specific intellect (of 
which the other species are almost deprived), that through 
the process of instruction and evolution, he could emerge 
out to the present day heights. A few amongst the first 
group of men were divinely inspired with Speech, (this is 
the Revealed Speech), and several amongst the rest of 
them, and also those of the subsequent generations picked 
up this Speech by instruction. The Speech since then 
underwent through numerous series of modifications. 
Perceptibly or imperceptibly, we are still passing through 
these phases. 

There is an echo of the first divine utterance in the 
following lines of a Rgvedic verse: 


ReITT TAA ATST AT 

UA TMT AAT SAAT: | 

qeqi FS at TATA 

sor azar fates azrfa: (Rv. X. 71.1) 

That, O Great Lord, the Creator, is the best of 
Speech which those giving a name (to objects) first 
utter; that which was the best of those (words) and 
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free from defect, (Sarasvati, the goddess of Know- 
ledge) reveals it though secretly implanted, by means 
of affection. (Rv. X.71.1) 


The First Group of men found themselves surroun- 
ded with strange things, which had no names tilt then. 
To these men, God gave the divine inspiration, the 
Vedas revealed; now in their turn, they hunted out for 
the appropriate names, and with ingenuity they ascribed 
names to the objects of surroundings. This may be regar- 
ded as one of the highest achievements of MAN in his 
entire history of valuable contributions. This must have 
been the first use of the divine revealed knowledge. 

The revelation of the divine speech has been refer- 
red to in the following verse also: 


qaa ara: cedars 

aTaeafaraa afag sfacera 1 

ATATHAT SAAT: THAT 

at aca tar afaad aati (Rv. X. 71.3) 

The First Speech was provided by Lord Himself, 
the one called as YAJNA (=visnu= prajapati= 
creator) in the hearts of rsis (the specially chosen 
Masters); having acquired it, they (the rsis or 
Masters) dispersed it to many places. The seven 
singers make her tones resound in concert. 


The tradition further says, that the Divine Speech 
was given to man in the form of four Vedas, the Rk, the 
Yajuh, the Sama and the Atharva through four persons, 
the four rsis, who came to be known as Agni, Vayu, 
Aditya and Angiras. These four Vedas are non-man- 
made, and in this sense they are known as apauruseya,- 
they are beyond the authorship of a mortal man. We 
have a verse in the Yajurveda : 


aeaTy Tate Rass eA: TAT a AAT I 

orate afae cenrd aaa zaaTA NC Rv. X. 90.9) 

From that great jajna (=Visnu=Prajapati=Crea- 
tor), Rks and Sama hymns were born; from the 
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same were born the Chandas or the hymns of the 
Atharva; the Yajuh had its birth from it. 


The same verse occurs in the Rgveda too (X. 90. 9). 
There is a similar verse in the Atharvaveda also: 


TEA AT AMAT TTACATAT ATT | 

ararfa ae qa aaah Sea Te 

cary ot Afgan: feazaau (Av. X. 7.20) 

From whom they fashioned off the Rk verses, from 
whom they scraped off the mantras of Yajuh, of 
whom the chants of the Samaveda are the hairs and 
the hymns of the Atharvaveda (Atharvans and Angi- 
rases) the mouth—that skambha (the Divine Origi- 
nator) tell me: which forsooth is He? 


The Divine Speech has been regarded as nitya or 
eternal, lasting for all times, for we have in the Reveda 
“yaca virupanityaya”. (Rv. VIII. 75. 6) 

All the ancient authorities in India have been ackno- 
wledging the revealed nature of the Vedic Texts, its 
being eternal and non-man-made or apauruseya. Manu 
says that having taken out terms from the Divine Speech, 
names were ascribed to all objects and actions. 


aaat a araria watit + Tae, TT | 
wanes a varal Tae aeates fea i (Manu, I. 21) 


The Mahabharata also corroborates the same: 


media aTaaaria area Fey ACSA: | 
AT ST FT YATAT HAT A yaTTA 1 
qe matey waral fatadia a fea: 3 
waged qarararaereT faearers: 1 
(Santi-parva,Chap, 232, 25-26) 


We have similar passages elsewhere too in the 
Mahabharata. In the Satapatha Brahmana, it has been 
clearly said that the Vedas, Rk, Samu and the Atharva 
(or Atharvangiras) have been breathed out (ie, revealed) 
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by the Creator in the most natural form (XIV. 5. 4. 10). 
The names of the rsis (seers or Great Masters) bearing 
the torch of this Divine Knowledge came to be known as 
Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Atharvangiras : Rk through Agni, 
Yajuh through Vayu, Sama through Aditya and the 
Atharva through Angiras. 

The Atharvaveda speaks of Veda—the Mother, with 
affection and reverence (XIX. 70.1) : 


eat AAT ALAT AearaT Waleaeai Taal festayy | 

ATA: TTT Tat oe ait zfaot saraATay | 

Wa ara awd sararaa i (Av. XIX. 71.1) 

Praised by me is the boon-giving Veda-Mother. 
Let them urge on the Devotional Hymn of the 
Twice-born. May I attain thereby the life-span, 
the vitality, progeny, cattle, fame, property, the sple- 
ndour of knowledge; may you proceed to the World 
of Knowledge. 


REVERENTIAL ATTITUDE OF UPANISADS 
AND SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Vedas are held in high esteem in all systems of 
Aryan Philosophy from the earliest times. Our systems 
of philosophy are based on the inspired teachings of the 
upanisads, which themselves regard the revealed Vedas as 
their source of knowledge. Whenever one speaks of 
svadhyaya or study, and pravacana, the teaching, it always 
refers to the study and teaching of the Veda (Taittiriya 
Up. 1.9). All the vedangas, upangas and the treatises on 


the upavedas* are meant to explore the mysteries of the 
Vedas and to elucidate, expound and elaborate the 


Knowledge imparted through the Vedic Revelation. The 


*The vedangas constitute six subjects: siksa (orthography), 
vyakarana (grammar), nirukta (etymology), chanda (prosody), jyotis 
(astronomy), and kalpa (rituals); the upangas are the six systems of 
Indian philosophy : the Vaisesika, the Nyaya, the Samkhya, the Yoga, 
Purva Mimamsa, and the Uttara Mimamsa; the upavedas are the trea- 
tises on the sciences of (i) medicine, (ii) aesthetics, (iii) military and 
defence, and (iv) wealth and property. 
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Vedas are known as the sruti; the sruti, however, is diffe- 
rent froin a sastra; the sruti is like a seed and the sastrais 
like a fully evolved plant. Seed contains the plant, but 
to see the details of the plant in its seed would be a grave 
mistake. The sastra is the systematized knowledge, based 
on the sruti, having evolved out of it,—as if each sastra 
deals with-a specified or specialized facet of knowledge, 
but the srufi is an integral whole. Both the sruti and the 
sastra deal with physical and metaphysical realms of the 
Creation in which man is the central figure. The sruti, 
the sastra and the smrti (ethical, moral and legal codes) 
all the three are primarily concerned with man alone, and 
no other species, unless it affects the relation of that 
species with man. 

In the Kena Upanisad, whilst dealing with the 
mystic doctrine of Brahman, it has been said: 


Austerity (tapas), restraint (dama) and work (kar- 
man) are the foundations of it. The Vedas are all 
its limbs. Truth (satya) is its abode. He, verily, 
who knows it (i. e. the mystic doctrine) thus, strik- 
ing off evil becomes established in the most excel- 
lent, endless, heavenly world—yea, he becomes esta- 
blished! (Kena, 33-34). 


In the Mundaka Upanisad, the entire expanse of 
knowledge has been classified under two heads: apara and 
para; the apara includes the study of the Vedas and the 
Vedangas : 


Of these, the apara is the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the 
Samaveda, the Atharvaveda, orthography or pronun- 
ciation (siksa), ritual (kalpa), grammar (vyakarana), 
prosody or metrics (chandas) and astronomy (jyo- 
tisa). Now the para or the highest is that whereby 
that Imperishable (aksara) Brahman is known. 
oe (Mund. Up.) 
The Maitri Upanisad having described the miserable 
condition of the bonded individual soul, describes an 
antidote thus : 
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The antidote, assuredly, indeed, for this elemental 
soul (bhutatman) is this: study of the knowledge of 
the Veda, and pursuit of one’s regular due. (Maitri 
Up. IV. 4. 3) 


The Veda or the eternal Divine Knowledge is one. 
The revealed word of God has come to us in three forms: 
(i) the Rk or the hymns pertaining to knowledge (ii) the 
Yajuh, outlining the details of actions (yajna) and duties 
of man in life, (iii) the Saman, the devotional songs. 
Each of the Vedic Samhitas (the Rk, the Yajuh, the Sama, 
and the Atharva) have the verses or prose consisting of 
all the three topics, jnana, the knowledge, karma, the 
field of action, and lastly upasana. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad describes the creation of this trayi vidya (the 
threefold knowledge) thus : 


The Lord bethought of Himself: “Verily, if I shall 
intend against him, I shall make the less food for 
myself.” With that speech, with that self He brought 
forth this whole world, whatsoever exists here: the 
Hymns (rk. i.e., the Rgveda), the Formulas (yajus, 
1.€., the Yajurveda), the chants (saman, i.e., the 
Samaveda), metres, sacrifices (yajnas), men and 
cattle. (Br. Up. I. 2.6). 


The Chandogya Upanisad mystically speaks of the 
udgitha, (the syllable OM used in the Vedic chants) thus : 


Ud is the Samaveda; gi is the Yajurveda; tha is the 
Rgveda. (Ch. Up. I. 3.7) 


implying that the mystical syllable Udgitha or OM (A- 
U-M) embraces in itself the entire divine knowledge, the 
threefold one or the trayi vidya. It has been further 
said in the same Upanisad : 


Death saw them there, in the rk, in the saman, in 
the yajus, just as one might see a fish in water. 
When they found this out, there arose out of the 
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rk, out of the saman, out of the yajus, and took 
refuge in sound. Verily, when one finishes an rk, he 
sounds out OM, similarly a saman; similarly a yajus. 
This sound is that syllable (aksara with a double 
meaning : a syllable and imperishable). He who 
pronounces the syllable, knowing it thus, takes refuge 
in that syllable, in the immortal, fearless sound. 
Since the gods became immortal by taking refuge in 
it, therefore, he becomes immortal. (Ch. Up. I. 43-5). 


The Chandogya Upanisad sometimes speaks ofa 


pentad (five-fold) of knowledge : 


Now, this person who is seen within theeye is the 
hymn (rk), is the chant (saman), is the recitation 
(uktha), is the sacrificial formula (yajus) and is the 
prayer (brahman). 


. The threefold Veda has been collected with two 


other triads : 


Prajapati brooded upon the worlds. As they were 
being brooded upon, he extracted their essences : 


Agni (literally meaning fire also) was extracted 
out from the earth, Vayu, (or wind) from the inter- 
space or atmosphere, and Aditya (or the Sun) 
from dyau or celestial space. 


Upon these three deities he brooded. As they were 
being brooded upon, he extracted their essences, 
From Agni, came forth the Rk verses; from Vayu, 
came forth the Yajus prose; and from Aditya came 
forth the Saman chants. 


Upon the threefold knowledge he brooded. As it 
was being brooded upon, he extracted its essences: 
bhur from the Rk verses, bhuvas from the Yajus 


prose, and svar from the Saman chants. (Ch. U 
IV. 17.1-3) sree, 
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The Taittiriya Upanisad has transformed the above 
triad into a tetrad; and thus this Upanisad has accommo- 
dated the fourth one also,—the Atharva-veda, also known 
as the Brahma-veda. With the three mahavyahrtis, or the 
Supreme Symbols, bhur, bhuvah and svar,a fourth one, 
the mahas has been appended at the suggestion of an 
ancient seer Mahacamasya: 


Bhur, verily, is the Rk verses; bhuvas the Saman 
chants; svar the Yajus prose; mahas sacred know- 
ledge or the Brahma verses (the Atharva). (Tai. 
Up. I. 5.1). 


The Collateral Tetrads described by the Upanisad 
are as follows: 


Bhur Bhuvas Svar Mahas 
Prthivi Antariksa Dyuloka Aditya 
(this world) (atmosphere) (yonder (the Sun) 
world) 
Agni Vayu Aditya Candrama 
(fire) (wind) (sun) (moon) 
Rk Saman Yajuh Brahma (Atharva) 
Prana Apana Vyana Anna (food) 


In the Kausitaki Upanisad, the three Vedas have 
been described as constituting three limbs of a personified 
Cosmic Lord : 


Having Yajus as his belly, having Saman as his head, 
Having the Rk as his form, yonder Imperishable, 
‘Is Brahman!’ Thus he is to be discerned— 
The great seer, consisting of the Sacred Word 
(brahma-maya). (Kau. Up. I. 7). 


As regards the Vedic triad, we have the following 
inspiring lines in the Mundaka Upanisad also: 


The works which the sages saw in the sacred sayings 
(the Vedic hymns), 
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Are manifoldly spread forth in the triad (of the 
Vedas). 
Follow them constantly, ye lovers of truth. 
This is your path to the world of good deeds. 
(Mund. Up. I. 2.1) 


The .Mundaka Upanisad in its opening lines speaks 
thus of the traditions through which the sacred know- 
ledge, first given to man as the revealed one, passed 
through several generations : 


Brahma arose as the first of the gods— 

The maker of all, the protector of the world. 

He told the knowledge of the Supreme, the found- 
ation of all knowledge, 

To Atharvan, his eldest son. 

What Brahma taught to Atharvan 

Even that knowledge of Brahma, Atharvan told in 
ancient time to Angir, 

He told it to Bharadvaja Satyavaha, 

Bharadvaja to Angiras—both the higher and the 
lower knowledge. (Mund. Up. I. 1.1). 


Of course, this geneology has not much of historical 
significance. The same Upanisad again describes the 
source of all religious rites as follows : 


From him (the supreme Self), the Rg verses, the 
Saman Chant, the Sacrificial Formulas (yajus), the 
initiation rite (diksa), 

And all the sacrifices, ceremonies and _ sacrificial 
gifts (daksina), 

The year too and the sacrificer, the worlds 

Where the moon (Soma) shines brightly, and where 
the Sun. (Mund. Up. II. 1.6) 


How the Cosmic Vitality, the Cosmic Life, is related 
to the Vedas would be seen from the passage from the 
Prasna Upanisad : 
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Like the spokes on the hub ofa wheel, 

Everything is established on Life (prana); 

The Rk verses, the Yajus prose and the Saman 

chants, 

The sacrifices, the nobility and the priesthood. 
(Prasna. IT. 6) 


The same Upanisad, again in its own characteristic 
way refers to the triad of the Vedas whilst dealing with the 
subject of partial or complete comprehension of the most 
august syllable A-U-M (i.e.OM). itso begins : 


To him then he said: “Verily, O Satyakama, that 
which is the syllable OM is both the higher (the 
unqualified or nirguna) and the lower (ihe qualified 
or saguna) Brahman. (cf. para and apara knowledge 
of the Mundaka Upanisad). Therefore with this 
support, in truth, a knower reaches one or the other. 


If he meditates on one element (namely, A), having 
been instructed by that alone he quickly comes into 
the earth (after death). The Rk verse leads him to 
the world of men. There, united with austerity, 
chastity and faith, he experiences greatness. 


Now, if he is united in mind with two elements 
(namely A+U), he is led by the Yajus prose to the 
intermediate space, to the world of the moon. Having 
experienced greatness in the world of the moon, he 
returns hither again. 


Again, he who meditates on the highest person 
(purusa) with the three elements of the syllable 
OM (namely A+U+M) is united with brilliance 
(tejas) inthe Sun. As a snake is freed from its 
skin, even so, verily, is he freed from sin. He is 
led by the Saman chants to the world of 
Brahman. (Prasna. V.1—S) 


And the Upanisad finally summarizes it in a verse 
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of four lines thus: 


With the Rk verses, to this world; with the Saman 
chants, to the intermediate space; 

With the Yajus formulas, to that which sages recog- 
nize; 

With the syllable OM is truth as support, the 
knower reaches That 

Which is peaceful, unaging, immortal, fearless and 
supreme. (Prasna V.7) 


The Upanisads fallin tune with that literature of 
which the Vedas are the fountain-head. (The Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas expound and elaborate the contents of 
the Vedic Samhitas and the Upanisads constitute the 
metaphysical phase of this entire literature). In this 
connection the following lines of the Svetasvatara are of 
great significance : 


That which is hidden in the secret of the Vedas, even 
the Mystic Doctrines (Upanisad)— 

Brahma knows that as the source of the sacred word 
(Brahman), 

The gods and seers of old who knew That, 

They, (coming to be) of Its nature, verily, have be- 
come immortal. (Sv. Up.) 


And thus, the older Upanisads (the major ones) are 
religious and philosophical treatises of the early Vedic 
literature. The Upanisads are meant to elaborate and 
elucidate the mysteries of life indicated in the Vedic 
Texts in the subtle form. 


VEDA AND THE SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


The entire Aryan literature of Ancient India not only 
shows a reverential attitude towards the Vedas, it regards 
it as the Supreme Authority. Whatever is in the srufi is 
the supreme authority; it is the sel/f-luminous light which 
needs no other light to establish its validity or identity; it 
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is known as the Absolute Authority or the svatah pramana 
(zat: TAIT), or the self-evident testimony. Other litera- 
tures come under the category of the paratah pramana 
(q<a: TaTT), that is, they are held in esteem and authority, 
inasmuch as they are in conformity with the Vedic tenets 
and do not disagree with or do not oppose all that has 
been said in the Vedas. This literature receives light from 
the Vedas. 

The Vedas being the earliest revealed knowledge are 
regarded as eternul, that is, the truths expounded in them 
are valid for all times, for all ages and for all places. They 
are universal. The science or philosophy deals with those 
truths which are wniversal; it has been the cherished ideal 
of human sciences also to discover such universal truths, 
and if possible, then to reduce them to one universal truth. 
God is truth personified; He reveals Himsclf in and 
through His Creation: He has revealed Himself through 
His eternal WORD also. JE ORD has been God; word has 
ever been with God. The Vedas constitute a traction of 
His divine word. The Vedas constitute a seed of know- 
ledge, which is ever present in the highly evolved plant in 
the sense that the entire plant is presentin the seed. The 
entire present day knowledge is the evolved manifestation 
of the same seed; it has come out of the seed; it is sustain- 
ed by the seed, and in one sense, it cannot go out of theseed. 

Through His divine knowledge to the earliest group 
of men, God has been our first and foremost teacher. The 
author of the Yoga Sutras, the great seer Patanjali, has 
expressed this sentiment in the following words : 


(This Lord) is the Greatest Teacher of even the 
earliest great ones, because unconditioned by time. 
(Yoga. I. 26) 


Any concept of Theism would not be worthwhile, in 
which God is merely a Creator or a Ruler, but who is not 
our First Teacher and who is not the source of knowledge. 
The Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa accept the glory of that 
Brahman (#@) alone who is the Creator of the Universe, 
who alone is its sustainer and so forth, and who having 
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revealed the Vedas, is the acknowledged Source of 
Knowledge : 


Sastra yonityat, weaatfacata, (having been the Source 

of Knowledge; i.e. the Source of the Veda). 

(Ved. Su. 1.1.3) 

Kanada, the author of the Vaisesika, clearly says 
that the Vedas are to be regarded as of supreme authority, 
since they are the revealed WORD of God (a3 aaarareataeq 
srarery) (1.1.3). The word “amnaya’’ is another synonym 
of Veda. 

Gotama, the author of the Nyaya Sutras, and 
Vatsyayana, the commentator on these Sutras accept the 
supreme authority of the Vedas; just as in the field of 
physical, biological and medical sciences, things become 
authoritative, when they are demonstrable and are based 
on sound experiences, in the same way, the Vedas are 
taken as authoritative : 


qaqa maar TeaTATIAATETATATIATT | (Nya. Su. 11.1.67) 


that is, like the experiences of medical sciences etc., they 
are authoritative, and also because all the apta (reliable 
and authoritative) persons have been speaking of their 
supreme authority. Commenting on this sutra, Vatsyayana 
and Dayananda both have said that : 


All men should acknowledge the authoritativeness of the Vedas 
which are eternal and are the word of God, because all the 
great Yogins, and all the ancient sages like Brahma and others 
who were righteous, free from deceit, treachery and other similar 
defects, merciful. preachers of truth, and masters of learning 
have admitted the authority of the Vedas to be of the sume 
nature as that of the Mantra and the Ayurveda. (Rgbhabhu) 


By mantra is meant the ‘findings of all true sciences’, 
There has never been a mention of the authorship of the 
Vedas. All the known authors, so far available in history 
of our traditions, have unhesitatingly and irrey ocably 
acknowledged the non-personal authorship of these Vedas. 
Thus on the undisputed testimony of the authoritative 
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persons, it can be said that the Vedas are the supreme 
authority. 

Kapila, the author of the Samkhya, clearly says that 
the Vedas have not been composed by any human being, 
because nobody in traditions and history ever saw their 
author : 


qT Tega Tord: Geseatatarg i (Sa. Su. V. 46). 
Ballantyne (J.R.) translates this aphorism as follows: 


They (the Vedas) are not the work of (supreme) 
man; because there is no such thing as the (supreme) 
man (whom you allude toas being, possibly) their 
maker. 


Many of us have been of the opinion that the system 
of the Samkhya does not acknowledge the identity of God 
as the First Cause of the Universe; even such persons never 
accuse the Samkhya as not accepting the infallibility of 
the Vedas. A critic says: Since the Vedas were uttered 
by Primal Man, they must have been the composition or 
the work of that man; on this, the reply of the Samkhya 
is as follows: 


afeneqacesty argfaRrarad aq WeIay | 

That (alone) is Man’s work, in respect of which, 
even be it something invisible, an effort of under- 
standing takes place. (Sa. Su. V. 50) 


Commenting on this sutra, Ballantyne (based on the 
commentaries of Aniruddha, Mahadeva and others) 
writes : 


That it has been remarked that a thing is not Man’s 
work (pauruseya) merely through its having been 
uttered by Man; for no one speaks of the respiration 
during profound sleep as being Man’s work (or 
voluntary act). But what need to speak of antece- 
dence of understanding ? The Vedas, just like an 
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expiration, proceed of themselves, from the Self- 
existent, through the force of adrsta (#az, fate or 
some invisible agency), wholly unpreceded by 
thought. Therefore, they are not (a Supreme) Man’s 
work (that is, they are not pauruseya). 


The author of the Samkhya further says : 


fasmaa fered: cat: sTHTMA 1 «= (Sa. Su. V. 51) 

They are, spontaneously, conveyers of right know- 
ledge, from the patentness of their own power (to 
instruct rightly). 


Thus according to the Samkhya, just as it is beyond 
the human capacity to create the universe, just as the man 
in sound sleep is not responsible for his expirations, simi- 
larly, no human being could have produced the Vedas; 
they have come out of their ownselves, and they have 
spontaneously become the conveyers of the right know- 
ledge. They are apauriseya (non-man-made), and they 
differ from other literature produced by men. 

Juimini, the author of the Purva-Mimamsa accepts 
the supreme authority of the Veda. He very comprehen- 
sively elaborates the science of interpretation of the Vedic 
Texts. What the Vedanta Sutras are to the Upanisads, 
the Purva-Mimamsa sutras are tothe Veda. After having 
discussed out the theme of infallibility of the Vedic 
Texts, Jaimini discusses the eternal nature of WORD 
(the Veda) : 


faraeg FATE SMACT TUTE | 
It (the WORD) is surely eternal because it is mani- 
fested for the sake of others. (Mi. Su. I. 1.18) 


Words are of two kinds, Vedic and Laukika (the 
words of the Vedas are the vedic); henceafter, the words 
coined through human agency are /aukiku. Both the 
words are meant to be understood by persons other than 
the speaker, and therefore, they should continue to exist 
after the moment they have been spoken. In this sense, 
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they do not die out; therefore, they must be eternal. If 
the man-made-word could be eternal, much more so 
would be the words given to us through divine sources. 

This type of argument has been examined and dis- 
cussed in details by Indian grammarians like Panini and 
Patanjali. Ofcourse, this type of treatment has no direct 
bearing onthe question of the infallibility and eternal 
nature of the Vedas. 


Panini and Patanjali on the Eternality of the Vedas, of 
Words and of the Relations of Meaning with the Word. 


Panini and other Indian grammarians and linguists 
have always delighted in discussing a few problems which 
may not be of interest to a general reader or an academi- 
cian of any other language. These questions are : 

(i) Is sound (sabda) eternal (nitya) or subject to 

annihilation (anitya)? When we utter a sound, is 

it merely a manifestation of what was existing 
already or it is altogether a new entity ? 

(ii) Word is a collection of sounds. It is meant to 

convey a sense to others. Within the interval, the 

word is spoken and heard by different people, does 
it continue to exist? Is it destroyed as soon as 
comprehended by others ? 

(iii) Is there a natural relation between word (sabda) 

and the sense or meaning (artha) it carries; or is the 

relation arbitrary and empirical ? 

(iv) Is the revealed Word eternal? If so in what 

sense? In the Vedic Samhitas, (the present day 

available collection of texts) the words are found in 

a certain sequence with proper accents, Is this 

sequence eternal? Is the sequence eternal along 

with the accents and other details ? 

These are some of the fundamental questions raised 
and discussed by Patanjali whilst commenting on the 
Panini Sutras : 


watt atanifa aaa fauaifiny (Ast. IV.2.65). 
aa maaqi (Ast.1V.3.101). 
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We shall not enter into the details of discussion. It 
appears that Patanjali, the great commentator, is of the 
view that in the case of amnaya, not only the sequence 
(anupurvi, aqz4f) is eternal or fixed, (nitya or niyata) the 
accents are also eternal and fixed. In each Creation, the 
Vedas are revealed in the same words, arranged in the 
Same sequence with the same accents : 


eae faa areaTaset arreecer | 
auigga? geared fara arrasceq | 
(Mahabhasya, V. 2.59) 


But in the case of Branches (sakhas) like the Katha, 
the Kalapa, Paippalada and so on, the sequence is anitya 
or non-eternal; the sense or meaning (artha), in their case 
is also eternal : 


aeaaat fron: areaat antayedf arsfarcat 1 
ay Wareaaa wafa arex araTTH Ales deqereafafe 
(Mahabhasya, IV. 3.101) 


Of course, the authorities have been differing among- 
st themselves on many of these points. But on one point, 
they have all agreed, that is, on the revealed nature of the 
Vedas in the most natural form, through a most natura] 
proce s in the earliest history of the highly developed 
human species. 


7 


AGNI, MITRA, VARUNA AND INDRA 


AGNI 


It would be seen from the survey of the entire 
Reveda that the six of the ten books are given each to the 
hymns of a single si or the family of the rsis. The hymns 
of the Second Book are associated with Rsi Grtsamada, of 
the Third and the Seventh Books with Visvamitra and 
Vasistha respectively, of the Sixth with Bharadvaja and of 
the Fifth with Atriand his family. In each of these books 
the hymns with the devata Agni are first collected together, 
and then followed by those of which Indra is the devata. 
At the close of the books we have hymns of which the 
devata or subject title is Brhaspati, Surya, Rbhus, Usa ete. 
Of course, the entire Ninth Book is devoted to Soma 
Pavamana. The First, Eighth and Tenth Books are asso- 
ciated with numerous devatas and rsis. Here too Agni 
hymns are leading, followed by Indra and others. The 
samhitikarana of the Rgveda (the editing of the collection) 
is thus based on a well-conceived homogeneous structure. 

The first word of the Rgveda is agni. The hymn 
(I. 1) clearly explains what this agni stands for. Olden- 
berg has translated the first verse as follows : 


afraid gated wea tan fas | 

glare ceoraraTaa i (Rv. I. 1-1) 

I magnify agni, the purohita, the divine ministrant of 
the sacrifice, the Aotr priest, the greatest bestower of 
treasures. 

[I\adore the Flame, the vicar, the divine Rtvik of the 
sacrifice, the summoner, who most founds the ecst- 
asy. Aurobindo, Vol. XII. p. 39]. 


Oldenberg, whilst translating this verse had in his 
mind the entire fire ceremony in which traditionally the 
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terms agni, purohita, rtvik and hotr had assumed definite 
technical meaning. 

What this agni actually is would be clear from the 
four verses (I. 1. 5—8) of the same hymn (translation of 
Oldenberg). 


5. aftagiar afaag: cafrraacan: 1 

eat Saha ATTAT 1 
May Agni the thoughtful /otr, he who is true, and 
most splendidly renowned, may the god come hither 
with gods. 


6. ate aq aaa az afeeafa 

aad ad waa ST 1 
Whatever good thou wilt do to thy worshipper, O 
Agni, that (work) verily is thine, O Angiras. 


7. sveara fea fea ataracafaat aa7 | 

TAY weed UAfs i 
Thee,O Agni, we approach day by day, O (god) 
who shinest in the darkness; with our prayer, bring- 
ing adoration to thee— 


8. UsaMeTert TraTATET StfeaA | 

aTaAa FI aA 1 
Who-are the king ofall worship, the guardian of 
rta, the shining one, increasing in thine own house. 


I have given Oldenberg’s translation. Wilson, and 
Griffith’s translations, almost based on Sayana’s inter- 
pretation are very much the same. For example, Wilson 
translates the verse 5 as follows : 


May Agni, the presenter of oblation, the attainer of 
knowledge, he who is true, renowned and divine, 
come hither with the gods. 


All these renderings have a stigma and stink of ritua- 
listic tradition, whilst the verses havea deeper meaning, 
Aurobindo has brought forward a ““psycholgical sense” 
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from these verses : 


May Agni, the priest of the offering, whose will to- 
wards action is that of the seer, who is true, most rich 
in varied inspiration, come, a god with the gods. (5) 


The good that thou wilt create for the giver, that is 
that truth of thee, O Angiras. (6) 


To thee, day by day, O Agni, in night and in the light, 
we by the thought come bearing our submission, (7) 


To thee who shinest out from the sacrifices (or, who 

governest the sacrifices) of the Truth, and its illu- 

mination, increasing in thy own home. (8) 
(Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 59) 


It must be remembered that the words rtam and 
Satyam may sometimes appear to be synonymous, but 
often, particularly when they come together or in close 
proximity, they have distinctive associations also. In 
phrases like satyam rtam brhat, both of them have pre- 
cise distinctive significance (the truth, the right, the vast). 
In the Veda, Upanisads and the Vedanta this truth (satya) 
is a path leading to felicity, leading to immortality; it is 
again that by the path of the truth, a sage, rsi or seer (a 
kavi, a vipra) passes beyond; he passes out of falsehood, 
out of the mortal state into an immortal existence. 


TAT Hal THA aTal aye «= TeMat Waifs, cas 

seas wel afesarfa, eat «= afacarfa, aca afeonrfa | 

O Lord supreme, my homage to you: O vayu, my 
homage to you; you evidently are the brahma (vast); I 
shall ever call you as the evident brahma (vast), I shall 
ever call you as the evident ta (right) and as the evident 
Satya (truth). 


According to Aurobindo, when we speak of truth, 
we are speaking truth of divine essence, not truth of 
mortal sensation and appearance. It is satyam, truth of 
being (sat), itis in its action rtam, right, truth of divine 
being regulating right activity both of mind and body; it is 
brhat, the universal truth proceeding direct and under- 
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formed out of the infinite. The consciousness that corre- 
sponds to it is also infinite, brhat, large as opposed to the 
consciousness of the sense-mind, which is founded upon 
limitation. The one is described in the Upanisad as the 
bhuma, or large and plenty, the other as alpa, small, or 
the little. The supramental or Truth-consciousness is also 
known as mahas. In respect to this, we have the faculties, 
such as drsti, sruti and viveka, the direct vision of the 
truth, the direct hearing of its word, the direct discrimina- 
tion of the right, and rsiz, sage or seer possesses these 
faculties. 

Now what is agni inthe Veda? He is the foremost 
force; He is the foremost light; and therefore, He is the 
foremost adorable. 

Dayananda derives the word agni from the roots 
sq, aa, aft and =m (ancu, Vaga, ./agi and vin). 

Ancu, gati-pujanayoh (asa afarszat:) which means to 
act or to go, and to adore. Act or gati is of three types - 
to know, to go and to attain. The supreme Lord, the 
highest consciousness is all-knowledge, omniscient, the 
only worth knowing and attaining, and the only foremost 
adorable, and therefore, in the Veda, such foremost 
adorable, attainable, omniscient Lord is known as Agni. 
The Nirukta, almost in the same sense, describes Agni 
as awitafa (agranirbhavati), the one who always is in 
forefront, or who is the foremost and the first to be in- 
voked in the sacred acts; av avg seitad (Nir. VII. 14). 

This foremost adorable (Agni) has been variously 
described in the Vedic Texts. Heis known as jatavedas, or 
knower of all births, fasarfa agatft fagra, it knows all our 
actions, or it knows all manifestations or phenomena,or 
it possesses all forms and activities of the divine wisdom. 
Agniis the divine power in men, the energy of fulfilment 
through which they do their work in Him. It is again 
this work which is symbolized by the yajna or sacrifice. 

Agni, in the same sense, may also be taken as the 
divine will perfectly inspired by divine wisdom; it is again 
the active or effective power of the truth-consciousness 

(Kavikratuh); Agni is satya, true in His being; perfect 
possession of His own truth, and the essential truth of 
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things gives Him the power to apply it properly in all 
acts and movements of force. The numerous verses of 
the Veda associate Him, Agni, with various, perfectly 
significant aspects and attributes, hotr, citravastamah, duta 
and he is the supreme divine power accompanied with 
lesser divine powers : dat Zafa: 1 

Agni is accompanied with mayas, felicity, bhadra and 
suvita (blessings, and righteousness) as opposed to durita, 
duhkha, or durguna (evils, discomforts, misfortunes, and 
misdeeds). 

It must always be remembered that it is imagery of 
the Veda, which describes the sacrifice (all noble acts done 
with non-attachment, without the expectation of rewards 
and for the general good) as travelling towards the gods, 
and man himself as a traveller moving towards the truth 
(satyam), the light (jyotih) and the felicity (amrtam). In 
that sense, the truth, the vast and Agni’s own Home (swam 
damam, *4 24,1. 75,5; sve dame, *4 74,1. 1.8) are identical. 

Since Agni is agrani (a7), the foremost leader, 
according to Dayananda, it on the mundane and social 
plane represents a leader (honest and sincere in dealings) 
of any group, society, social or state organization, even of 
an army; but this leader should be an intellectual person, 
adherent to truth and benevolence; suryavat sarvartha 
prakasaka (qaaq aatasatas:), shining like the sun, and 
giving enlightenment (Rv. I1.1.4) and  vahniriva 
vartamana, (afafta aaatt) existing like fire (Rv. Il. 1.5)— 
(Dayananda). 


VARUNA AND MITRA 


The Veda, at the highest level, stands for the con- 
cept of a supramental consciousness which leads the 
devotee to immortality and beatitude, but at lower levels, 
it wishes the individual to get the first hand acquaintance 
with the ever-changing dynamic world in which the soul 
has been placed in an ever-changing and highly complex 
corporeal system of five sheaths—the eternal one, nourish- 
ed and sustained by food, the annamaya (aaa), followed 
by the second one, of the vital breaths or the pranamaya 
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(straz), and then the third one, the psychic sheath of 
numerous mental behaviours, the manomaya ("#1H4); so 
far are the three material sheaths, evolved out of the causal 
primordial Prakrti; and then we have two further sheaths, 
the one of the knowledge or supramental or transcenden- 
tal understanding, the vijnanamaya (faataaz), and the fifth 
and the last of bliss or beatitude or the transcendental 
happiness, the anandamaya (ataaaz). 

In the First Book of the Rgveda, we have a reference 
in the first hymn to agni, the foremost adorable, which is 
associated with truth in being (satya), truth in activity 
(rta) and truth in universality (brhat). In the second 
hymn, we have a reference to two equally significant words 
varuna and mitra. They are also associated with rta. Let 
us take the following last three verses of this hymn, as 
translated by Wilson : 


7. faa ga qacet ae a fraraay | 

faa qaTdt aTarar 1 
I invoke mitra of pure vigour, and varuna the devour- 
et of food; the joint accomplishers of the act bestow- 
ing water (on the earth). 


8. ear frarazeor zat qaraaeT aT | HE SANTIS 

Mitra and varuna, augmenters of water, dispensers 
of water, you connect this perfect rite with its true 
award. 


9. wat at fratreor gfasrat see | 

wat ead ATTA It 
Sapient mitra and varuna, prosper our sacrifice and 
increase our strength : you are born for the benifit 
of many; you are the refuge of multitudes. 


It is needless to comment on Wilson’s renderings. 
With Mitra and Varuna, we have the association of dhiyam 
ghrtacim which should be translated as perfecting the 
bright understanding; in it, we have the concept of purified 
discernment. We have to correlate this verse with the 
following in which we have the terms kavi, kratu, rtavrdha, 
rtasprsa, brhantam etc. as in the first hymn of the Regveda 
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rtavrdha and rtasprsa meanmuch more than augmenters 
and dispensers of water. 

Now we shall try to see what interpretations could 
be given to the term agni, mitra, and varuna when all the 
three occur as a triple or a triad in plural number; when 
these terms occur in pairs of two (as dyads) in dual num- 
ber and when they occur sing/y in singular number. And 
again, we have further to see what these triads, dyads, and 
singles mean on the ephimeral materialistic plane, what on 
the mental or supramental plane, what on the cosmogo- 
nic plane, what on the social plane, and what on the trans- 
cendental plane. The Vedic hymns are multipurpose 
hymns in their essential nature, since they are apauruseya 
(aateia), i.e. not composed by a human individual. Some- 
times, in one and the same hymn, one is first instructed 
with the ephimeral and materialistic aspect, and then in 
subsequent verses in the same hymn, he is elevated, step 
by step, through stages up to the highest transcendental 
knowledge. 

Onthe material plane, agni may be the simple fire 
produced by attrition, then subsequently it may mean the 
solar heat and light; then it may be universalized with the 
cosmic energy, and in the psychic realm, it may be the 
guiding intelligence, and finally, in the transcendental 
stage, it may be the divine light of spirituality or it may be 
the most adorable Lord Himself. On the social plane, agni 
may be a leader of the society, an instructor of an institu- 
tion and soon. Exactly the same may be said of the words 
like vayu, indra, mitra and yvaruna. The adjectives and 
other qualifying phrases in the verse would indicate to an 
interpreter the rationale of multiple meanings. 

The word varuna has been derived by Dayananda 
from two roots vrn (4%) varane, to choose, to select, and 
vara (4%) ipsayam: 4: wate farserq ayaa Tata aoft a are: 
i.e. the one who selects out, chooses and thus favours them 
only who are virtuous and deserving to follow the path 
leading to freedom from bondage is varuna. 

Alternatively, a: fasedqafafaaa azaq ataaem: i.e. the 
one who is chosen or selected for dedication, worship and 
adoption by the virtuous and spiritual persons, is varuna. 
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He alone is worth having, worth possession, and 
thus He alone is supermost, and therefore, the most vener- 
able Lord is varuna. Ina number of Vedic verses, He is 
addressed as raja varuna, the supreme ruler varuna. 

According to Aurobindo, agni, indra, varuna and 
mitra are the four gods (or faculties) who represent the 
working of the Truth inthe human mind and tempera- 
ment. Mitra, according to the Vedic textis putadaksa 
(qatar), possessed ofa purified judgment; yvariuna is risadas 
(femrza), the destroyer of hurters or enemies (the obstacles). 
There are two obstacles which prevent the intellect from 
being a perfect and luminous mirror of truth-conscious- 
ness; first, impurity of discernment or discriminative faculty 
which leads to the confusion of the truth; secondly, the 
many causes or influences which interfere with the growth 
of the truth by limiting its full application or by breaking 
up the connections and harmony of the thoughts that ex- 
press it, and which thus bring about poverty and falsifica- 
tion of its contents. (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 71). These 
hostile agencies, in the Vedic terminology, are known as 
vrtra, dasyu, ahi, etc, which we shall take up later on. In 
this context, varuna is risadas, destroyer of enemy, of all 
that seek to injure the growth. 

Mitra, thena power like varuna of light and truth, 
especially represents love, joy and harmony, the founda- 
tions of mayas (74%), the Vedic beatitude. 

Dayananda has derived the word mitra from the root 
nimida (fafaat). snehane, to love or to show affection, with 
a pratyaya or particle ktra (74) added to it: aaafs ferzafa 
feag_ay at a faa: i.e. the one who loves and shows affection 
is mitra. God is the supreme friend of ours and therefore, 
He is mitra. 

The Nirukta (X. 21) gives other derivations: faa: 
mia: aad, afaeaqral gacdtfa ar, Aeadat, ie. mitruis so called 
because he preserves from destruction (pramiites trayate), 
or because he runs (dravati), measuring things together 
(Vmi) or the word is derived from the causal of the verb 
mid (to be fat). 

(ii) Minvano dravati, from root 4/ mivi, secane (fafa 
wa%), to impregnate, and from dru (2) to move, to go, i.e. 
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mitra is one who impregnates whilst moving, and in this 
sense, mitra is also the sun or the cloud. There are other 
possible derivations : (i) atfa tfertaafa eft faa, the one who 
measures out the entire universe, is mitra; (ii) fat Fira aft 
zardtfa faa:,the one who awards the fruits of action judici- 
ously is mitra. 

How our supreme Lord is mitra is seen from the 
following verse : 


frat wate aTaafa tart 

frat crave qfadtat az 

faa: acétefafrarfat ase 

frara geo FaAasHEla 1 (Rv. ILL. 59.1) 


Mitra-Varuna Dyad—The first hymn to mitra-varuna 
(faataet) is Rv. V.62. The goal of journey of the mani- 
fested sun of divine knowledge is eternal and immutable 
truth. God is one, but in Him unite all divine virtues; the 
objective of all sacrifices is to unite all the wealth of being 
and knowledge (sat and cit), and power and bliss (ananda) 
in the supreme. Varuna is associated with all that is vast 
and pure (infinity and purity), mitra is associated with all 
that is shining (light) and harmony. The impeller of the 
cosmic movement and journey pours out knowledge in us, 
the milk of the herds, by the dawns of the inner light, and 
there descend the streams of immortal existence followed 
by the single and perfect movement of mitra-varuna, the 
light and the purity; the harmony and the infinity. It is the 
rain of heaven which, as if these two God-heads, the divine 
powers, pour down, upholding the physical existence in its 
fruits and the celestial in its herding radiances of illumina- 
tion. Thus they create in man a force full of divine 
knowledge and a wide being which they guard and in- 
crease, a strewn seat for the sacrifice. This thosand pillared 
force of knowledge they make a home for themselves 
and dwell there in the revelations of the word. It isa 
home full and large with the sweatness and ecstasy of the 
supreme and inviolable peace and bliss. 

In this context, one can go through the nine verses of 
Rv. V. 62. I shall quote here Aurobindo’s literal transla- 
tion of a few of them (Vol. X. p. 466). 
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1. aa eANfafed oa aT 

que ava fayaRasayey | 

ar Wal ae TeyeAaH 

Sarat TS TIGTATAA th 
By the truth is veiled that ever-standing truth of 
yours, where they unyoke the horses of the Sun: there 
the ten hundreds stand still together; That One,—I 
have beheld the greatest of the embodied gods. 


2. Fea at frarzeo afecatat 

aeqefag ge | 

fava: frag: cata FAT 

ag aaa: ofaa sag 
That is the utter vastness of you, O Mitra and 
Varuna, there the Lord of the movement milks the 
herds of his stable radiances by the days. Lo, your 
twain swell all the streams of the Blissful One 
and your one wheel moves in their path. 


3. ward wfatga at 

faercrarat seer vet: | 

qdaaarsent: faradt aT 

wa afee gad seTT 
You uphold earth and heaven, O Mitra king and 
king Varuna, by your greatnesses; you increase the 
growths of earth; you nourish the shining herds of 
heaven; you pour forth the rain of its waters, O swift 
in strength. 


8. frererayat ayer a: 

TATA TAT FAT | 

atten zen faa rA— 

mavaara afeta fefe a 
To that home whose form is of the gold, whose pillars 
are of the iron, in the breaking of the Dawn, inthe 
uprising of the Sun, you ascend, O Varuna, O Mitra, 
and thence you behold the infinite and the finite. 


The inherent idea of the term of varuna is infinity and 


purity and of mitra is light and harmony. Dayanand inter- 
prets mitra as pranavat suhrt (staq aga; life-like friendly, 
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dear as life, and harmonious), and varuna as varah sresthah 
(a&: 483:), the superb and pure. (Rv. II. 1.4) 


INDRA 


Dayananda_ derives the word indra from the 
Vidi, (3f&) paramaisvarye, to become one possessed with 
highest glory : 4 seafa cedvaqqara wafa a gra: TRAE; our 
supreme Lord is Indra, since none else possesses that glory 
which He possesses. 

The Nirukta of Yaska (X.8) gives about 13 etymolo- 
gies of the word indra, of which the following eight are of 
his own, and the rest five belong to other authorities : 

Gi) xtemdtfa—(zu+a) (ira+dr) 

(ii) | eet earetfa—(gt+er) (ira+da) 

(iii) get earatfa—(su-+at) (ira+dha) 
(iv) getarema efa—(zat+eatea) = (ira+daraya) 

(v) =e area efa—(zet+ are) (ira+dharaya) 

(vi) aaa zadtfa—(ee+3,)  (indu+dru) 
(vii) eat eadtfa—(eq+eq) (indu+ram) 
(viii) wa qaritfa—(/ea) (vindh) 

According to Agrayana 47 *cmd, i.e. the Lord is 
Indra since He does the most. 

According to Aupamanyava, %¢ @?aTa (idam-drs), 
our Lord is Indra, since He is greatest seer. The word is 
also derived from 1/3, ./ind, meaning to be powerful, i.e. 
being powerful he tears the enemies asunder or puts them 
to flight. (aad dzadanio: | exseaut arefaat at; stafaar at); or 
he honours the sacrificers (ate<faat a afsaataz) and for the 
same reason, the infinitesimal soul* in body is also indra, 
the seer, (Ait. Br. IIT. 13). 

There is a ritualistic etymology of the word Indra: 
(indan) adarayita ca yajvanam, i.e. the one who honours and 
respects the performers of sacrifices. For the word Indra, 
see the verse : 


wal fea ex Sa qfaear sat aaifare eq TaaATA | 
wal qarfies eafercromfaes: aa att eq SH: 11 (Rv. X.89.10) 


“shad wate, caged, erqe, pays, garafafa at (Asta. V. 2.93). 
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Let us now discuss indra a little more in details. Indra 
is sometimes described as the eldest of the maruts (We shall 
discuss maruts later on)—zasavst HearT:; Indra is often 
associated with vayu (wind-god, as if) who is the master of 
life, inspirer of that breath or dynamic energy, called the 
prana, which is represented in man by the vital and nervous 
activities. Everything about agni, maruts, vayu and indra 
is lustrous—maruts (and indra) have shining weapons, 
golden ornaments and resplendent cars. Not only do they 
send down the rains, the waters, the abundance of heaven 
and break down the things least established to make way 
for new movements and new formations—functions which, 
for the rest, they share withothers, mitra and varuna, but like 
them they also are friends of Truth, creators of Light. In 
their connection it has been said, ‘Conceal the concealing 
darkness, repel every devourer, create the Light for which 
we long”’ (Rv. 1.86.9—10). And further, in their context it 
has been said, ‘“‘They carry with them the sweetness 
(ananda) as their eternal offspring, and play out their play 
brilliant in the activities of knowledge.” (I. 166.2). The 
maruts, therefore, are the energies of mentality, energies 
which make for knowledge. Theirs is not the settled truth, 
the diffused light, but the movement, the search, the light- 
ning flash, and when Truth is found, the many-sided play of 
its separate illuminations. (Aurobindo). Indra is closely 
related to such maruts; they are Indra’s brothers. The 
hymn I. 171 relates to indra and maruts. 

In the hymn I. 170, there is a colloquy of indra and 
agastya. We have given its translation in the text; 
Aurobindo translates (Vol. X. p. 241) this colloquy as 
follows (the five verses) : 


INDRA~It is not now, nor is it tomorrow; who knoweth 
that which is supreme and wonderful. It has motion 
and action in the consciousness of another, but when 
It is approached by the thought, It vanishes. 


AGASTYA— Why dost thou seek to smite us, O indrg ? 
The maruts are thy brothers. By them accomplish 
perfection; slay us not in our struggle. 
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INDRA—Why, O my brother agastya, art thou my 
friend, yet setest thy thoughts beyond me? For well 
do I know how to us thou willest not give thy mind. 
Let them make ready the altar, let them set Agni 
in blaze in front. Itis there, the awakening of the 
consciousness to immortality. Let us two extend 
for thee thy effective sacrifice. 


AGASTYA—O Lord of substance over all substances of 
being, thou art the master in force! O Lord of love 
over the powers of love, thou art the strongest to 
hold in status ! Do thou, O indra agree with the 
maruts, thou enjoy the offerings in the ordered 
method of the Truth. 


It isa wonderful colloquy, which establishes a rela- 
tion between maruts, indra, agastya and truth and its 
attainment. It would easily be seen that agastya is not the 
mythological seer; he is the infinitesimal soul in each of 
us; indrais the supreme Lord and maruts are the vital 
forces, the pranas, in our body complex, and the entire 
colloquy has deeper meanings. 

Agastya accepts the will of the God and submits. 
According to indra, agastya is his friend and brother and 
Agastya finally agrees to perceive and fulfil the Supreme 
in the activities of Indra. From his own realm, Indra is 
supreme Lord over the substances of being (sat) as mani- 
fested through the triple world of mind, life and body, and 
has, therefore, power to dispose of the formations towards 
the fulfilment, in the movement of Nature, of the divine 
truth that expresses itself in the universe,—supreme Lord 
over love and delight manifested in the same triple world, 
and has, therefore, power to fix those formations harmo- 
niously in the status of Nature. Agastya gives up all that 
is realizedin him, in the fixed parts of agastya’s conscious- 
ness and directedin the motional towards fresh forma- 
tions. Indra is once more to enter into friendly parley 
with the upward aspiring powers of agastya’s being and 
to establish agreement between the seer’s thoughts and the 
illumination that comes to us through the pure intelligence. 
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That power will then enjoy in agastya the offerings of the 
sacrifice according to the right order of things as formu- 
lated and governed by the truth which is beyond. (Auro- 
bindo, Vol. X. p. 244). 

Indra is so often associated with soma which is syno- 
nymous with the divine ananda; it is the principle of Bliss 
from which the very existence of man, this being with 
triple complex of physical, life-ful and mental realms is 
drawn. It is bornof the sense-mind, in the Universal 
purusa (Ait. Up. TIl.2); it is sometimes identified with moon 
for this reason. Its sensation is an attempt to translate 
the secret delight of existence into the terms of physical 
consciousness, often figured as adri, the hill, the stone, or 
dense substance (a+dri), divine light and divine delight, 
are both of them concealed and confined, and have to be 
released or extracted. Ananda is retained as rasa, the sap, 
the essence, in sense objects and sense-experiences, in the 
plants and growths of the earth-nature, and among these 
growths. Soma plant symbolizes that element behind all 
sense-activities and their enjoyments which yield the 
divine essence (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 249). 

Soma is the sun in its enlightenment; it is also moon 
in its beauty, charm and enjoyment; itis an elixir of life, 
being so exhilarating; it is a healing balm for all mental 
and supramental ills and injuries, and therefore, it has 
been symbolized by a conceptual plant, not one belonging 
to our biological flora, which though never existed, was 
always equated with a medicinal plant of hypnotic and ex- 
hilarating properties, the number of leaves of which 
increases or decreases with the waxing and waning of the 
moon. The medicinal characteristics of all the herbs 
conceptually depend, as if, on the soma content in them. 
In the rituals, different medicinal plants of the localities 
have been used under the title of Soma in Soma-sacrifices. 
Soma is the transcendental state, and in the Yogic 
Samadhi is a synonym of Divine Bliss. 


Indra is known to be satakratu (waa), the one of 
hundred actions or activities. Dayananda translates the 
term satakratu as asamkhya-prajnam (a8 , agzata at) 
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(II. 16. 8; 22.4), the one of infinite discriminating or 
truthful intellect, or of numberless actions. God alone 
is satakratu in the sense that His actions are cent per 
cent detached, whilst in human actions, one can be deta- 
ched to a small percentage; if we strive, we may be panca- 
kratu or dasakratu, with five or ten per cent detached 
actions. Our actions are based on the expectation of 
fruits; they leave lingerings after the performance. But 
Indra, the supreme Lord, alone is satakratu. The Yoga 
Sutras define this Lord, the Supreme Purusa, in these 
words : The Supreme Lord is an extra-ordinary spirit 
unaffected by afflictions, actions, fruitions and disposi- 
tions. 

Indra is the slayer of vrtra, the coverer. When 
Indra symbolizes the Sun, the coverer are the clouds. 
When Indra is the self, the coverer is ignorance, nescience, 
but Indra protects rich mind in its riches. 


HET TAT MIHAT TAT TATA AA: | 

wat amg arfrrr i «= (Rv. I. 4.8) 

(When thadst drunk of this, O the one of hundred 
activities, thou becomest a slayer of the coverers 
and protect the rich mind in its riches—Aurobindo). 


Compare Aurobindo’s translation with Wilson’s : 


Having drunk, Satakratu, of this (Soma juice), thou 
becomest the slayer of the vrtras; thou defendest 
the warrior in battle. 


Kratu is karma, act, but unattached; it is simulta- 
neously wisdom and prajna, knowledge too. This know- 
ledge can come to him only who has drunk the divine 
elixir, the soma, the exhilarating bliss, not the mun- 
dane wine or an alcoholic or drug preparation. It is 
enlightening, giver of divine wisdom and a balm for 
mental perturbations. 

Indra smites vrtra, the coverer, the evil, the serpent 
or ahi the nescience with his vajra or the thunderbolt. 
This vajra isthe adamantine justice, the firm determina- 
tion to smite against untruth, the evil of evils, the most 
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ferocious demon. Vrtra is the shroud of thick darkness 
of ignorance which covers truth and the discriminating 
facuity of the lower self, the soul. 

Indra in smiting vrtra takes the help of maruts. 
The maruts represent the progressive illumination of 
human mentality, until from the first obscure movements 
of mind which only just emerge out of the darkness of 
the subconscient, they are transformed into an image of 
the luminous consciousness of which indra is the purusa, 
the representative being. (Aurobindo). 

The maruts, reinforced in strength will always need 
the guidance and protection of the superior power. In 
Aurobindo’s terminology (Vol. X. p. 262) the maruts are 
the purusas of the separate thought-energies, whilst indra, 
the one purusa of all thought-energy. In indra, maruts 
find their fullness and- their harmony. 

Let there then be no longer strife and disagreement 
between this whole and these parts. The maruts, accepting 
Indra, will receive from him the right perception of the 
things that have to be known. They will not be misled by 
the brilliance of a partial light or carried too far by the 
absorption of a limited energy. They will be able to sus- 
tain the action of indraas he puts forth his force against 
all that may yet stand between the soul and its consumma- 
tion. 


8 


THE ASVINS AND VISVEDEVAS 


In the third hymn of Book I of the Rgveda, we have 
12 verses, three of which are devoted to asvins (afsaat), three 
to Indra, three to visvedevas (fasa%at:), and three to Saras- 
vati (azeadt). Traditionally, Asvins (twins, asvinau, in dual 
number) are regarded to be two sons of the Sun, begotten 
during his metamorphosis as a horse (asva), endowed with 
perpetual youth and beauty, and physician (also expert 
surgeons) of the gods; they are the heroes of many legends; 
they are the subject of enumeration in hymns I. 116 and 
117. afeaat aarai fast, <ff a: —the two asvins are the 
physicians of the gods, such is the Vedic tradition 
(Sayana). 

The three main interests of human soulare : (i) thought 
and its final victorious illuminations, (ii) action and its 
last supreme all-achieving puissances, and (ili) enjoyment 
and its highest spiritual ecstasies. Our last object is not 
the sense-enjoyment; this has to be replaced by Soma satis- 
fying the innermost realm of human complex with divine 
ananda. For this purpose our thought-actions have to be 
divinized first. A triple-sacrifice has to be performed : the 
cow, the horse and the soma elixir are the figures of this 
triple sacrifice. The two asyins are to be invoked for this 
purpose : 


1. afeaarasaticat zacarett yaeratt | 
GU AAT AACTTA | 

2. wfeaat gedear aurareat fear | 
farcogt tat Fre: 

3, aar area: FAT aTaeaT aaaatgs: | 
arard azadat1 = (Rv. 1.3.1-3) 

1. Asvins, cherisher of pious acts long-armed, 
accept with outstretched hands the sacrificial 
viands. 
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2. Asvins, abounding in mighty acts, guides (of 
devotion), endowed with fortitude, listen with 
unaverted minds to our praises. 

3. Asvins, destroyers of foes, exempt from untruth, 
leaders in the van of heroes, come to the mixed 
libations sprinkled on the lopped sacred grass. 

( Wilson). 


The three epithets of asyins in these verses are dravat 
pani (zaq sft), subhaspati (gaeaf4) and purubhuja (g#as). 
Purubhuja (also YV.73.1) isnot long-armed, it is ‘‘much 
enjoying”; subha like ratna or candra stands for light and 
enjoyment. Asvins are riders on horse; this horse, asva, 
is symbolic of force, life-energy, nervous force or prana 
(amt), Asvins, again, are gods of enjoyment, seekers of 
honey; they are the physicians, they bring back youth to 
the old, health to the sick, and the wholeness to the maim- 
ed. In movements, they are swift, violent and irresistible, 
their chariot is so well-known for swiftness. They are 
like birds in swiftness:  afgaat efeotfaa aiurfaar aaay 
garfaay qaaut eat sti (Rv. V. 78.2) like the mind; like the 
wind: Hatiat afeaat araet; (Rv. V. 77.3). They bring 
in their chariot ripe or perfected satisfactions to man, 
and they are creators of bliss, mayas (aafeaat waar aarat 
watqar ariat waa ; Ry. V.77.5). 

All these characteristics indicate that the Asvins are 
twin divine powers whose special function is to perfect the 
nervous or vital being in man (pranamaya kosa) in the 
sense of action and enjoyment. And simultaneously, they 
are powers of Truth, of intelligent action, of right enjoy- 
ment; they are powers that appear with the Dawn; effective 
powers of action born out of the ocean of being, who 
because they are divines are able to mentalize securely the 
felicities of the higher existence by a thought faculty which 
finds or comes to know that true substance and true 
wealth. (Aurobindo, Vol.X.p.78). For we have in the 
Vedic Texts : 


aT zat feGATaTT AATATT TATA I 
featzat qqfaar in (Rv. I. 46.2) 
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Who are divine, of pleasing appearance, children of 
the sea, willing dispensers of wealth, and granters of 
dwellings, (in recompense of) pious acts. (Wilson). 


They are givers of that impelling energy for the great 
work which, having forits nature and substance the light 
of the truth, carries man beyond the darkness. We have 
translated the hymns I. 46 and 47, which would show the 
nature of these Asvins, which carry man to their ship, to 
the other shore beyond the thoughts and states of the 
human mind, atat arat adtat ata area wets (Rv.1.46.7 ), to 
the supramental consciousness. Surya(aat), the daughter 
of the Sun, mounts their car as their bride. 

In 1.47.2, we have: faaegzo fagar aqerat waa arcafeaat | 
That is, “Come asvins with your three-columned triangu- 
lar car’, and then in I. 47.4, we have : favaea atfafa fasaazar 
neat amt fafaeraqt i.e., “Omniscient (visvavedasa) Asvins, 
stationed on the thrice-heaped sacred grass, sprinkle the 
sacrifice with the sacred juice”. In their cars, these 
Asvins bring to us riches from the firmament or the sky 
beyond,—such riches which most of us covet (1.47.6). 
Evidently these riches are from the innermost realm 
of our life-complex, from the region of the vijnanamaya 
(fasttaz) and the anandamaya (arama) kosas. 


Nasatya and Asvins—When we talk about Asvins, 
we refer to vayu (41g) who supplies the vital forces, brings 
his steeds of life; here he calls the Asvins who use the vital 
forces, ride on the steed. The Asvins like gods descend 
from the truth-consciousness, the rtam (#7); they are born 
and manifested, from Heaven, from dyau, the pure mind, 
the mental realm; their movement pervades all the worlds, 
—the mental, the vital and the physical (manomaya, pra- 
namaya and annamaya),—the effect of their action ranges 
from the body through the vital being and the thought to 
the superconscient truth too. It commences indeed from 
the ocean, from the vague of the being as it emerges out of 
the subconscient and they conduct the soul over the flood 
of these waters and prevent its foundering on its voyage. 


They are, therefore, Nasatya (ataat), lords of the move- 
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ment, leaders of the journey or voyage.* 

These Asvins help man with the truth which comes 
to them, especially by association with the Dawn, with 
surya (q4), Lord of Truth, and with surya (at), his 
daughter, but they help him move characteristically with 
the delight of being (sat). They are lords of bliss, subhas- 
pati (yaedfa); their car or movement is loaded with the 
satisfactions of the delight of being in all its planes, they 
bear the skin drti (fa), full of the overflowing of honey : 
(aft aga aguerafeaat, IV. 45.3) ; they seek the honey, the 
sweetness, and fill all things with it. They, as Aurobindo 
says, are, therefore, effective powers of the ananda, which 
proceeds out of the truth-consciousness (sat-cit), and which 
maintains man in his journey. They are specially riders or 
drivers of horse, asvins, as their name indicates,—they use 
the vitality of the human being as the motive force of the 
journey: but also they work in the thought and lead it 
to the truth. They give health, beauty, and wholeness to 
the body; they are the divine physicians. 


I shall quote here only two verses from the Rgveda 
IV. 45. 


neq: Trad aetfarate wa fra ager FTA TAA I 

at adit agar freageray af sea agqaeaaferat i (3) 

Drink of the honey with your honey drinking mouths, 

for the honey yoke your car beloved, with honey 

you gladden the movements and its paths; full of 

honey, O Asvins, is the skin that you tear. 
(Aurobindo) 


M aTearanferat faa at ta: carat get at aes | 

ar ve: Tf caifa aray efaoned qefr arr=e 11 (7) 

I have declared, O Asvins, holding the thought in me, 
your car that is undecaying and drawn by perfect 
steeds,—your car by which you move at once over all 


*Nasatya (ATH@M) may be patronymic ; grammarians derive it 
from na-+asatya (4-+ ree) = true = not false. Aurobindo derives it 
from nas (72) , to move : Nasatya are asvins, since they are described 
as “swift-footed”’, ‘fierce-moving in their paths” ete. 
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the worlds towards the enjoyment rich in offerings 
that makes through to the goal. 


(Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 314). 


Asvins, Sarama and Panis—In the wideshinings of 
the Dawn, these Asvins rise; for dawn is the illumination of 
the truth rising upon the mentality to bring the day of full 
consciousness into the darkness or half-lit night of our 
being. She comes as Daksina (afer), the pure intuitive 
discernment on which Agni, the God-force, in us feeds 
when he aspires towards the Truth or as Sarama, the dis- 
covering intuition, who penetrates into the cave of the 
subconscient where the niggard lords of sense-action (Panis, 
qraq:) have hidden the radiant herds (cows) of the Sun and 
gives information to Indra, the self. Then comes the lord 
of luminous Mind and breaks open the cave and drives 
upward the herds, udajat (se), upwards towards the vast 
truth-consciousness, the own home of the gods. Our con- 
scious existence is a hill (adri, af) with many successive 
levels and elevations, sanuni (ataft); the cave of the sub- 
conscient is below; we climb upwards towards the godhead 
of the Truth and Bliss where are the seats of Immortality, 
qarqara arad (Rv. IX. 15.2). (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 319) 

This is how, one can penetrate into the mystery, 
with which are associated Asvins, Indra, Sarama, Panis, 
cows, the hill, the cave, the allegory of stolen cows by 
Panis, and their search. 

Whilst commenting on 1.89.3, Wilson says in his 
notes, that asvins are so termed either from having horses 
(asvavantau) or from pervading all things, the one with 
moisture, the other with Jight. According to Yaska, who 
also states the question: who are they? which is thus 
answered : aceording to some, (i) they are heaven and 
earth, (ii) to others day and night, (iti) according to 
others, the sun and moon; and (iv) according to tra- 
ditionalists (aitihasikas, tfratfar), they were two virtuous 
princes (Nir. 12.1). Dayanand interprets Asvins diffe- 
tently at different places according to the relevant context; 
for example in II. 31.4, Asvins are suryacandramasau, 
qataarat (the sun and moon); the word “asvinau’’ is 
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followed by pati, palayitaram (aafaatt, the two protec- 
tors), a word which is translated as the “two husbands” 
(of Surya). In interpreting II. 39.7 Dayananda interprets 
Asvinau as wind and fire (vayu and agni); again in I1.39.8, 
to him, asvinau denotes a pair of leaders, acquainted with 
wide knowledge afeaat td—aea faareatfaat Aart; again in 
II. 41.7, we have the word asvina along with nasatya and 
asva-yat, and gomat; here the word asvina has been trans- 
lated as vyapana-silau, (=attaatat), the two widely-present, 
and he interprets the term as “‘teacher-preacher” pair : of 
course nasatya is a pair free from untruth; and probably he 
hints at another pair of “‘air-fire-driven space craft (a1g-af 
att). Asvinau is also a pair of prana and apana (the in- 
breath and out-breath, strata). 


VISVEDEVAH 


The word visvedevah (fazatat:) is of common occur- 
ence in the Vedic Texts, literally meaning “all devas”, 
usually translated as “all-gods”. I would rather put it as 
“all Nature’s bounties’, because the word ‘‘god”’ has in it a 
stink of polytheism. 

The hymn J. 3 has three verses 7-9 associated with 
visvedevah; Wilson and Aurobindo translate them as 
follows : 


aaTaratga favaeara ATT | 

areatat ayy: qty (7) 

Universal Gods, protectors and supporters of men, 
bestowers (of rewards), come to the libation of the 
worshipper. 

(O fosterers who uphold the doer in his work, O all 
gods, come and divide the soma-wine that I distri- 
bute.—Aurobindo). 


favacarat aca: AaATTT TIT: | 

vat xa etaazrf ii (8) 

May the swift-moving universal Gods, the shedders 
of rain, come to the libation, as the solar rays come 
diligently to the days. 
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(O all-gods, who bring over to us the Waters, come 
passing through to my soma-offerings, as illumined 
powers to your places of bliss.— Aurobindo). 


favazaray afag cfeararat age: | Ae gard TAT: (9) 
May the universal Gods, who ate exempt from decay, 
omniscient (ehimayasah)*, devoid of malice, and 
bearers of (riches), accept the sacrifice. 

(O all-gods, you who are not assailed, nor come to 
hurt, free-moving in your forms of knowledge, cleave 
to my sacrifice as its upbearers.— Aurobindo). 


These Nature’s bounties appear to constitute a class, 
but not enumerated; nowhere in the Vedic Texts are we 
given the details of these divinities. Perhaps some of the 
Nature’s bounties-are specified in terms of agni, vayu, 
varuna, surya (aditya), mitra etc., but others still left 
un-enumerated are covered under the title visvedevah, since 
our environmental bounties are hundreds in number. In 
the famous santi-mantra (Yv. XXXVI. 17), dvau, antariksa, 
prthivi, apah, osadhayah, vanaspatayah, having been enu- 
merated, we have the term ‘“‘visvedevah” which stands for 
the entire rest, not covered so for in the list. Dayananda 
translates the term as sarve divya guna yuktah (#4 feeaqq- 
grit:), ie. all the persons or illuminating (or full of wisdom) 
attributes (II. 3.4). In the hymn II. 41, we have the 
devatas as indra, vayu, mitra, varuna, asvinau, Sarasvati, 
dyava-prthivi (Heaven and Earth), and in the midst of 
this galaxy, we have visvedevah too (II. 41.13), where this 
term is translated by Dayananda as “sarve vidvansah’’, all 
learneds. When the verses are to be interpreted at the 
level of society, Dayananda’s interpretation is very appro- 
priate; and again when interpreted at other levels, the all- 
gods represent all mental and supramental faculties, and 
at the cosmic level, all Nature’s bounties. 


* Ehi, wfe—come; ma yasih, 3 ata: —do not go away, and hence 
free-moving in your forms, as given by Aurobindo. Sarvatah prapta- 


Prajnah, Waa: MAIH:, OF Taal Atasat:, who have obtained knowledge 
universally—Sayana, 
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SARASVATI, ILA, BHARATI and MAHI 


Sarasvati, without the least doubt is the Divine 
Speech (Ait. Br. I. 24; IIT. 1, 2); she is plainly and clearly, 
the Goddess of Word, if we speak in terms of symbolism. 
It speaks of the Supreme Lord also: amongst His various 
names, one name would be Sarasvati, since as Dayananda 
says, who else could be the Highest Supreme associated 
with the revealed knowledge ? Our Lord has manifested 
Himself in His creation and in His word as knowledge 
personified. 

The word “‘sarasvati” is derived from the root sr, 
gatau (V4, Tat) or to move; deriving from this root, one has 
Saras (at), which with the particles matup (Aq) and nip. 
(#q) gives the word sarasvati. Saro or saras means 
knowledge, or transcendental science—aad ata ara faara, 
fase ara fafad ag att aa fastaq and the one in whom such 
knowledge is sustained is sarasvati,—adi ara fama faea vert 
at awadt. Dayanand also derives the word similarly.* 

Devaraja Yajvan, the commentator on Yaska’s 
Nirukta, derives the word as “‘sarah prasaranamasyastiti”’, 
at: macIAeATEM ft i.e. Sarasvati is one whose expanse is this 
entire creation. We havea very significant verse in which 
the Supreme Lord is represented as Sarasvati: 


aad taaedl gard aweadimeat aaa 1 

aad THN Tera eeeaat args arg arg us (Rv.X.17.7) 
Men aspiring for transcendental knowledge invoke 
the Lord Sarasvati; when one aspires to undertake 
sacred works for the good of all (adhvara), they also 
invoke Sarasvati. This Sarasvati blesses all of them 


* (axeadl) axa: satferat arareat qo farera teat at aafaersrieret are | 
waeraeat s gq 1 Un. IV. 189; saa meaty | eritega wera: 1 ache 
sreqatea eat fret aa aca: 1 
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who dedicate themselves for noble ends. 


According to Aurobindo, sarasvati means “‘she of the 
Stream, the flowing movement”’, and is therefore, a natural 
name both for a river and for the goddess of inspiration. 
“But by what process of thought or association’’, says 
Aurobindo, ‘“‘does the general idea of the river of inspira- 
tion come to be associated with a paricular earthly stream ? 
And in the Veda, it is not a question of one river which 
by its surroundings, natural and legendary, might seem 
more fitfully associated with the idea of sacred inspiration 
than any other. For it isa question not of one, but of 
seven rivers always associated together (sapta-sindhavah, 
acafaerq:) in the minds of the Rsis and all of them released 
together by the stroke of the god Indra when he smote the 
Python who coiled across their fountains and sealed up 
their out-flow. It seems impossible to suppose that one 
river only in all this sevenfold outflowing acquired a 
psychological significance while the rest were associated 
only with the annual coming of the rains in the Punjab.* 
(Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 88) 

The word sarasvati occurs in three contexts parti- 
cularly : (i) her invocation alone, (ii) her invocation along 
with various seven or more terms, which in later period 
came to be known as the names of several rivers in 
Northern India, particularly the ‘Punjab, and (iii) her invo- 
cation along with the terms as Ila, Mahi and Bharati. 
Perhaps Mahi and Bharati may be identical. For we have 
a reference to ‘‘tisro devir” (the three enlightened ones) : 


Rar axeadt Het fae tartare: | 

afg: dterafae: 11 (Rv. I. 13.9) 

May the three undecaying goddesses, givers of 
delight, Ila, Sarasvati and Mahi, sit down upon 
sacred grass. (Wéilson). 


* eq A iat aaa area aafe ata Ta TaN | 
afeear weqadt faacaat ssoiieta amet qatar (Rv. X. 75.5) 


According to the Nirukta, these seven are the streams of mid-space, i-e. 
of the vital and mental realms. 
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The translation has been considerably improved upon 
by Aurobindo: ‘May Ila, Sarasvati, and Mahi, three 
goddesses, who give birth to the bliss take their place on 
the sacrificial seat (barhih), they who stumble not’’, or ‘“‘who 
come not to hurt”, or “do not hurt (asridhah, afaz:), 
Aurobindo further says that ‘the epithet means, I think, 
they in whom there is no false movement with its evil 
consequences, (duritam, @tt), no stumbling into pit falls 
of sin and error.” 

The same idea occurs in another verse of the 
Rgveda : 


at atlas aed qatar ayerafeg Baar 1 

fast edratete ad aeeadt cava: warn (Rv. X. 110.8) 
May Bharati come speeding to our sacrifice and Ila 
hither awakening our consciousness (or knowledge 
or perception) in humanwise, and Sarasvati,—three 
goddesses sit on this blissful seat, doing well the 
work. (Aurobindo). 


The post-Vedic mythology regards Ila as the earth, 
the bride of Visnu; Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence, 
and wife of Brahma; the third, synonymous with speech, 
is called the wife of Bharata, one of the Adityas,—of 
course, this mythology is meaningless in context with our 
Vedic hymns. 

Considering the various passages of the Vedic 
Texts, Aurobindo comes to the conclusion that sarasvati 
is the word, the inspiration that comes from the rtam, 
the Truth-Consciousness. Light in the Veda is a symbol 
of knowledge, of spiritual illumination; Surya is the 
lord of supreme sight, the Vast Light; brhat jyotih (aq 
satfa:) or the True-Light, rtam jyotih (at satfa:). (There 
is always a type of association between rtam and brhat 
in the Vedic Texts). Shall we not associate a sort of 
parallelism between satyam, rtam and brhat on the one 
hand, sarasvati, ila and mahi on the other ? 
Mahi is the /uminous vastness of Truth; she represents 
the largeness, brahat, of the super-conscient in us 
containing in itself the truth, rtam. Sheis, therefore, for 
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the sacrificer like a branch covered with ripe fruit (varutri 
dhisana, tai faqar),* 


AT aT IT SeTag Slat afacs azar 1 

aedt front az i (Rv. I. 22. 10) 

Youthful Agni, bring hither for our protection the 
wives (of the gods) Hotra, Bharati, Varutri and 
Dhisana. (Wilson). 


There is a good deal of sense when Aurobindo (Vol. 
X. p. 91) says, that as sarasvati represents the truth— 
audition, sruti, (af) which gives the inspired word, so ila 
represents drsti (@fte) or truth-vision; thus drstiand sruti 
are the two powers of the seer of the truth (Kavi or rsi), 
thus a close relation between i/a and sarasvati; and 
bharati or mahi is the largeness of truth-consciousness, 
which, dawning on man’s limited mind brings with it 
the two sister puissances. This isone way of explaining 
the triad. 

This triad has also to be worked out on other 
planes also: 


Truth-consciousness National 


Satyam lla Drsti, insight Character 

Rtam Sarasvati Sruti-word Speech 
(language) 

Brhat Mahi (Bharati) Largeness Culture 


Sarasvati as one of the sapta-sindhus—The Vedic 
literature is abundantly rich in referring to heptads or 
groups of seven: the seven delights, sapta ratnani (aa 
watft), seven tongues or flames of fire, sapta arcisah 
(acatfaq:), sapta jyalah (act satat:), seven forms of rays, 


*Youthful Agni, bring hither for our protection the wives: Hotra, Bharati 
Varutri and Dhisana (Wilson), Varutri does not refer to a mythological 
goddess; it means varaniya (azotta), which means one worthy of being 
chosen, preferred, who is excellent; Dhisana is synonymous of vac 
(ara) or vag-devi (areal), the goddess of speech. (Vilson). 
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cows, sapta sindhavah (aa fa-aa:), or seven mothers, sapta 
matarah (aca ATaz:), seven fostering cows, sapta dhenavah 
(aa ava:), and of course the seven seers (Bears), Sapta 
rsayah (acai:) 

Just as we have the importance of heptads, we have 
dyads and triads also. Some of the significant dyads 
are : (i) divine and human, (ii) mortal and immortal; (iii) 
rodasi or heaven and earth, (iv) mind and body, (v) living 
(soul, cetana, 3477) and non-living (matter or jada, ¥), 
(vi) father and mother and so on. When heaven (dyau) 
and Earth (prthivi) symbolize two forms of natural energy, 
the mental and physical consciousness, they are no longer 
the father and mother, they become two-mothers. 
(Aurobindo, Vol. X. p. 93). 


Amongst the well-known triads, we have (1) threefold 
divine principle, sat-cit-ananda, (af-aaa), divine exis- 
tence, divine consciousness and divine bliss, (ii) threefold 
mundane principles : mind, life and body corresponding 
to the three realms, mental sheath (manomaya kosa), vital 
ot life-sheath (pranamaya kosa), and physical or material 
sheath (annamaya kosa). The three divine principles, sut, 
citand ananda, combine with three mundane principles, 
mind, life and body, with a uniting link as the seventh one 
gives to the fullness seven principles (see Aurobindo, Vol. 
X. p. 93). 


Mind (manas) anand (bliss) 
Life ( prana) + Joint link cit (Consciousness ) 
(rtam brhat) 
Body (sarira) (mahan arnaya) _ sat (existence) 
3 a 1 oe 3 = 7 


Rtam brhat (4%) is the same as miahan arnava 
(aeTq 4a) or the Cosmic Mind or Cosmic Intelligence of 
the Vedic Texts, a link between the individual minds, 
and a link between in the infinitesimal individual mind 
and the Super-Mind. 


In these terms, we have to understand sarasvati 
about which the Text says (I. 3. 11-12) : 
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arefadt qaarat Farah aaa 

aa aq avai = (11) 

Sarasvati, the inspirer of those who delight in truth, 
the instructress of the right-minded, has accepted 
our sacrifice). 


Hel AMT: AeA Taal HFAT | 

fett fasat faurafa i (12) 

Sarasvati makes manifest by her acts a mighty river 
and (in her own form) enlightens all understan- 
dings. (Wilson). 


10 


USA AND SVAR LOKA 


We have seen what the seven rivers, sapta apah, 
sapta sindhavah, sapta dhenavah, or sapta gavah, or sap- 
tagu are. The seven waters are not merely seven channels, 
they are the waters of being (ap means to move, to flow, 
ie. also to bring into being. cf. apatya, at, a child). 
Let us now see what these usas, (391), or dawns are. The 
hymn 30 of the First Book has verses devoted to Indra 
and Asvins and three to Usa. We have the following lines : 


wet oo: Harfey at Aah aA 

a aaa faarafe i (20) 

Usas, who are pleased by praise, what mortal 
enjoyeth thee, immortal 2? Whom, mighty one, dost 
thou affect ? 


ag fe & AAAS ASSATAT TAT | 

aq afaa wefan (21) 

Deffusive, many-tinted, brilliant (Usas), we know 
not (thy limits), whether they be nigh or remote. 


eg eaPacrafe arafacfeates: 1 

wen cia frarza iy (22) (Rv. I. 30.20-22) 

Daughter of heaven, approach with these viands, 
and perpetuate our wealth. 


The third Book has a beautiful hymn, III. 61, devo- 
ted to Usa. Ishall reproduce here Aurobindo’s trans- 
lation of only one verse : 


marae feat aa eateat 
Rad Vaal Fraaeara | 
armada soa faaret 
araafa faa fuera = (Rv. III. 61.6) 
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By heaven’s illuminings one perceives her a bearer of 
the truth and rapturous she comes with its varied 
light into the two firmaments. From Dawn as she 
approaches shining out on thee, O Agni, thou 
seekest and attainest to the substance of delight. 


The words go=cow, asva=horse, ghrta—water or 
clarified butter, yira=man or hero, apatya or praja=off- 
spring; hiranya=gold, vaja=food or even plenty are only 
the physical or ritualistic renderings of the terms, and 
similarly wsa=dawn is a rendering of the physical or cosmic 
plane. These terms refer to deeper mystic meanings when 
applied to menial and spiritual realms. 

It does then not mean that usa is not the physical 
dawn; according to the genius of Vedic expressions, one 
is gradually elevated from alower realm to higher realms 
with deep inner meanings. We shall have in a few phra- 
ses, sometimes in one or two verses even, a reference to 
the dawn with which all of us are well-acquainted, and 
then the Divine Poetry would take us to the higher un- 
known and so far unrealized regions. 

Dawn of the mystic meaning is the giver of cows, 
horses and other cattle; sometimes itis the bestower of 
food and wealth. In that case, it could not be the phy- 
sical dawn, nor cows, horses, gold or food could be the 
mundane gifts of a household. 

The Vedic Dawn is associated with cow (the lost 
cows), the sun, panis and their cave, indra, brhaspati, hound 
sarama and angirasas. The cows of the sun, and so the 
horses of the sun area symbol for light. Sayana inter- 
prets cow (gauwh) so often as rays also and sometimes as 
water. But insuch contexts, we ought to take the word 
in a double sense, “light” as the true significance and 
“cow” as the concrete image and verbal figure. (Auro- 
bindo, Vol. p. 119). Forexample, in I. 7.3 we have “vi 
gobhir adrim airayat’, fa wifarfetzaa (charged the cloud 
with waters.— Wilson ; go=water). 


gat data aera arya’ trea fafa 
fa mfarfetaqin (Rv. I. 7.3) 
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Indra, to render all things visible, elevated the sun 
in the sky, and charged the cloud with (abundant) 
waters.— Wilson. 

Indra for far vision made the sun to ascend to 
heaven; he sped himall over the hell by his rays.— 
Aurobindo. 


The go’s orcows are concealed by the enemy vala, 
(a%), by the Panis (a@:) and on this occasion, the invo- 
cation to Indra is “Thou didst uncover the whole of vala 
of the cows”. Evidently va/a is the concealer, the with- 
holder of Light, and it is the concealed Light that Indra 
restores to the sacrificer. This recovering of the lost or 
stolen cows is constantly spoken of in the Vedic hymns. 
These cows are not the physical herds of stolen cows by 
the Dravidians, but the shiniug herds of the Sun, of the 
Light (that burns within all of us). The verses [.4.1,2 
have a reference to this typeof cow, the light.’ Here we 
have a reference to Indra, the maker of perfect forms who 
isas a good milker in the milking of the cows, that his 
ecstasy of the Soma drink is verily ‘‘cowgiving”’, goda id 
revato madah (atar 3a taatAz:). “Itisthe height of absur- 
dity and irrationality”, as Aurobindo says, “to understand 
by this phrase, that Indra is a very wealthy god, and when 
he gets drunk, exceedingly liberal in the matter of cow- 
giving.” The fact is that the cow is the symbol of Light 
and that Indra, when fullof the Soma ecstasy, is sure to 
give us the Light. (Aurodindo, Vol.X.p.120) 

Dawn is also often described as gomati which then 
means luminous or radiant; she is again not only gomati 
but asvamati too; she has always with her her cows and 
her horses. She creates light for all the world and opens 
out the darkness as the pen of the cow (cow is a symbol 
of light): 


safafasaea waar Hay 
qata aa eaat aragz: 11 (Rv. I. 92.4) 


1. ger seqaed agafaa ge agaia afa afta 
Sy a: aaa aig ataea alam: fea oo atat ge Taat we: 
cRy. £ 4.1, 2) 
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Dawn is then further said to be drawn in her chariot 
sometimes of ruddy cows, sometimes by ruddy horses: 
yunkte gavam arunanam anikam (a3at warrentaraatrey), which 
clearly means “‘her host of ruddy rays’. (1.124.11). She 
is further described as the mother of the cows or radiances: 
gavam janitri akrta praketum (wat afeamaxeaa) (1.124.5), 
the mother of the cows (radiances) has created vision. 
She is the leader of the shining herds: (wat #at), (VII.76.6); 
she is the mother of the herds, the guide of the days; 
wat arat aeraraafa (VII.77.2). Finally, it has been very 
clearly mentioned that ‘‘her happy rays came into sight 
like the cows teleased into movements”:— sfa war #zaa Tat 
amt 7 <a: (1V.52.5); and further, ‘‘the cows ( rays) 
remove the darkness and extend the light,” a@ @ aaeaqq 
amadata sarfrazofea afaaa arg (VII.79.2). 

Further in a hymn (VII.75.7), dawnis described as 
sharing in the action of the gods by which the strong 
places where the cows are concealed are broken open and 
they are given to men: aearacafadaat aaafasat eafaaaat zara: | 
aagzaeria cacfaarat sfa aa vod aranet (True with the gods 
who are true, great with the gods who are great, she breaks 
open the strong places and gives of the shining herds; the 
cows low towards the dawn); and then in the next verse, 
she is invoked to establish for the sacrifices a state of bliss 
full of the cows (light), of the horses (vital force) and of 
many enjoyments*. Thus it is clear that when we talk 
of usa and the herds that she gives, we refer to the shining 
troops of Light recovered by the gods (and the angirasa 
rsis) from the strong places of vala and the panis and 
the wealth of cows for which a devotee prays is no other 
than a wealth of this same enlightenment. This invocation 
is not only for luminous delight or luminous plentitude, 
so often itis for luminous impulsion or force : 


Ba aT Trae ar ag Tfeataa: | 
ara qaeq cfeafa: ul (Rv. V. 79.8) 


Bring to us, O daughter of heaven, luminous impul- 


* ata atag areag afg terqat wearad gevtsll wey (Ry. VII. 75.8) 
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sions along with the rays of the Sun. Here gomatirisa 
(arifzz) is not luminous or radiant food (as Sayana inter- 
prets), and much more absurd would be to interpret it as 
“food of cow or cow’s flesh.” 


SVAR LOKA 


Weare placed on the Earth ( prthivi), may we rise to 
the antariksa,, the interspace over which extends our 
atmosphere; may we then rise to the celestial space, dyauh, 
the superspace of galaxies, stars and other luminous bodies; 
may we then further rise to the svar loka, much beyond 
the celestial one, the supra-celestial. So speaks a verse 
of the Yajurveda.’ (XVII.67). Of course, it is not the 
physical body of ourselves that would be taken away on 
this sojourn; no space-craft can take us on this flight. 
This flight or movement isin ourinterior realm; prthivi 
(tfaat) or Earth represents exterior body, mundane and 
physical, the annamaya (a=444); antariksa (aafter), the 
atmosphere with winds is the realm of vital forces, the 
pranamaya (st); and beyond itis the realm of mental 
behaviours, the psychological, the manomaya (aa). But 
ultimately, we have to go a little beyond it, which is the 
svar loka; the non-material innermost sheaths of enlighten- 
ment and divine bliss, the vijnanamaya (faata7a) and the 
anandamaya (atvAT), 

The conquest or recovery of the Sun and the Dawn 
is a frequent subject of allusion in the hymns of the 
Rgveda. Sometimes it is the finding of Surya, sometimes 
the conquest of Svar, the world of supra-sun. This Svar 
is not a synonym of Surya; from several passages of the 
Vedas, it is clear that Svar is the name of a world, a realm 
which is beyond heaven, —above the ordinary rodasi (az#r), 
Heaven and Earth. We have occasionaily a reference to 
svarvatih apah (aad: a47:), supra-heavenly water,—not 
the physical water; it is also saranavatih (aznradt:), the 
moving one. The thunderbolt of Indrais known as svaryam 


1. qfasnsagqratermregrateng frrrregy | 
faat area qeorq tavatfrerrmey un (Yv. XVI. 67) 
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asmanam (eaaq7aTTH) the supraheavenly stone, which is 
not the ordinary thunderbolt;— itis the adamantine justice 
of firm determination, with which the clouds of darkness 
and ignorance are mercilessly smitten. Indra is also 
known as the presidingdeity over this supraheavenly 
realm; he is svarpati (tatfa:), a Lord of supra-celestial 
region. Svar-realmis also known as uru-loka, the wide 
other world, ge a) ataqq afe fag wadsfacad caer 
(Rv. VI. 47.8). 

We have already seen that the cows of the Vedic 
Texts are the hidden rays of the Dawn or of Surya (the 
sun); their rescue out of the darkness leads to or is the 
sign of the uprising of the sun that was hidden inthe 
darkness; this is known as the conquest of Svar, the 
supreme world of Divine Enlightenment; and again then 
the Svar-world is the world of Divine Truth. The con- 
quest of this Divine Truthis the highest objective of 
human aspirations. 

Let me end this little note on the Svar-realm with a 
few Vedic passages, out of many : 


1. aa aq fafzeqaa catavay anteaed freva 1 (Rv.VI.72.1) 
Ye found the Sun, Ye found Svar, Ye slew all dark- 
ness and limitations. 


2. caaz af aaettananig satdl eeaag eat: | 
wear THis afer fase aereaaT< Tara afacst in 

(Rv. IV. 16.4) 
When by the hymns of illumination (arkaih), Svar 
was found, entirely visible, when they (angirasas) 
made to shine the great light out of the night, he 
(Indra) made the darkness ill-assured, so that men 
might have vision. 


3. oe aT tant aia faa wag salfaea cafes | 

(Rv. VI. 47.8) 
Thou in thy knowledge leadest us on to the wide 
world, even svar, the light which is freedom from 
fear, with happy being. 
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4. caeaear treat fanaa arera qfatrafra aes: 
(Rv. VIT. 99.3) 
Je TH THAT TH TAIT aaATTAR ATT! (Rv. VIT. 99.4) 
Thou didst support firmly, O Visnu, this earth and 
heaven and uphold the earth all around by the rays. 
Ye two created for the sacrifice the wide other world, 
bringing into being the Sun, the Dawn and Agni. 


5. eaeant TaMTTT Veal AT TeTATA APT I 

wat Hug qatar: Beeevat afaftea ! (Rv. 1.36.8.) 
Human beings, slaying the coverer (vrtra), have cro- 
ssed beyond both earth and heaven and made the 
wide world for their dwelling. 


Thus this Svar loka of supra-celestial wideness, the 
one of illimitable light is supra-mental heaven, the heaven 
of the transcendental truth and bliss; of the immortal 
beatitude, and the light which is it’s sustenance and consti- 
tuent reality, is the light of truth. This is how Aurobindo 
also sees itand Dayananda also putsit. (cf. Dayanada 
on 11.23.3; qaaafazarsararaifaaarertt fraca*) . 


Angiras and Angirasa 


Both these words, angiras (af¥t4) and angirasa 
(atfezq) are very popular in the Vedic texts. Of 
course, the names of the seers and their descendents are 
also associated with such terms as Angirasas, Atiis and 
Bharadvajas, but 1 shall take up the term angiras as 
such, not as a proper name associated with a historical 
person, or a mythological concept. In several verses of 
the Rgveda (and also other Vedas), the discovery of Agni 
or man-produced fire is attributed to the angiras or 
atharvangiras', the seer or the class of seers, whose names 
1. cava afycat wer fea— 

nafeafsotaarmt at aa 1 

a Waa ALANA: Ael AA 

rarag: aaaeTsrafec: | (Rv.V.11.6) 
Aurobindo regards angiras rsis as flame-powers of Agni and the bhrgus 
as the solar powers of Surya. 
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appear as seers, rsi or rsis of hymns or some of their 
verses. 

But then in the Rgvedic text, we have a reference to 
seven original angirasa rsis, as human fathers, pitaro manu- 
syah (fart aTeaT:), who discovered light and made the sun 
to shine and finally ascended to the Heaven of the Truth; 
then these angirasas are also spoken of or in connection 
with the finding of the cows. Whereas on the one hand, 
they appear to be deified human fathers, they are des- 
cribed as heavenly seers also, as sons of gods, sons 


of heaven, heroes and powers of the Asurah, the mighty 
Lord : 


ay atat afgeay fares 
feaeqaray waver diet: 1 (Rv. I. 53.7) 


Then again, we have such passages in which our 
angirasas ate symbolically powers ©. agni (Fire), some- 
times forces of symbolic light and flame, and so often, 
they appear to coalesce into a single seven-mouthed 
angirasa with his nine and ten rays of the light: tara af¥e 
TMT AAT | 

In the Unadikosah there is a Sutra angirah (IV.237), 
about which Dayananda writes: 


asta areatia araria ara afge: 1 sxatists: acfeaei ar | 
arora sea: 1 th WTAE ERSTTA: 


This means, that one who achieves, attains, or 
knows, or perceives is angiras, the Lord, the Agni, the seer 
too. The diminutive of angiras is angirasa. 

A similar derivation has been accepted by all autho- 
rities. The words angiras and agni are closely associated. 
Both may be derived from the root ./ ang, a nasalized 
form of Vag, meaning gati-pujanayoh, or movement, 
action, or light, and also adorable. Inagni, we have a 
sense of brilliant or burning light, and we have numerous 
associated terms of similar connotations: agni, fire; angati, 
fire; angara, (##I*t) a burning coal, and angiras, which 
could mean flaming, glowing or burning. And this is 
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why, in Indian traditions angirasas are in their origin 
closely connected with Agni. 

These Angirases are the devatas of the hymn X.62. 
1-6; they are the sons of Agni: @ afgea: avara amt: ofeafrt 
(5) and have been born about him in different forms all 
about heaven: 4 am: oftafat faedat fered (6), and in the 
next clause, it is added, speaking of them collectively in the 
singular: taal q areal af_eeta: TAT F3q AZT (6), nine-rayed, 
ten-rayed, most angiras, this angiras clan becomes toge- 
ther, as if, full of plenty with or in the gods. 

These two verses (5-6) are to be read in coherence 
with the seventh one*. As said by Aurobindo, ‘‘aided by 
Indra they set free the pen of cows and horses, they gave 
to the sacrificer the mystic eight-eared kine [asta karnyah, 
(aszevq:) has been often interpreted as the cow on the ear 
of which the numeral figure of eight has been scribed] 
and thereby create in the gods, sravas, the divine hearing 
or inspiration of the truth.” From all this, one can con- 
clude that the angirases are here the radiant Justres of 
the divine Agni which are bornin heaven (in the mental 
realm), therefore of the divine flame and not of any phy- 
sical fire; they become equipped with the nine rays of the 
light and the ten, became the most-angiras, that is to say, 
most full of the blazing radiance of Agni, the divine flame, 
and are therefore, able to release the imprisoned light 
and force and create supramental or transcendental know- 
ledge. The relation between these divine angirases and 
the flaming lustres of Agni may also be seen from several 
verses, such as: 


afamarat feear tarat 

amt adfeat quar wtet: | (Rv. VI.6.3) 
and 

aT gt tet aise Sart wereg hq 1 

awa aa wat (Rv. VIIL84. 4) 

* or Gotha: AAT ATE 

ae Theresa 

aga H cat wera: 

al TATBT 1 (Ry.X.62.7) 
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In this one, we have ‘“afia-afyra, as son of energy, 
(urjo-napat)’; and also V.11.6, which we have already 
quoted earlier: Thee, O Agni, the Angirases found thee 
established in the secret place (guham hitam), lying in 
wood and wood (vane-vane). 

And when we talk of light or fire in the Vedic texts, 
we do not always talk of the physical or figurative. “We 
must not imagine’, so says Aurobindo, “that the Vedic 
poets were crude and savage intellects incapable of the 
obvious figure, common to all languages, which makes 
the physical light a figure of the mental and spiritual, of 
knowledge, of an inner illumination’. (Aurobindo, Vol. 
X. p. 158). 

Angiras is, then, not only the Agni-powers; in seve- 
ral verses, he has been referred to as also a Brhaspati- 
power. We have, for example, a line: 


at afsfrq TaAAT AeATAT 

aqaerfacfeeat efaearm—(Rv. VI.73.1) 

Brhaspati, breaker of the hill (the cave of the panis) 
the first-born, who has the truth, the angirasa, he of 
the oblation. 


And similarly, we have in another verse a mention 
of Brhaspati as the angirasa: 


T ayaa areat aeeats afateer weTTta | 
aafyeat araqaaisensa fad goo <A ar: 
(Rv. X. 47.6) 


The thought goes towards Brhaspati, the seven-rayed, 
the truth-thinking, the perfect intelligence, who is the 
angirasa, to be approached with obeisance. 

Indra is also described as becoming an angirasa, or 
as becoming possessed of the angirasa quality (1.100.4); 
he would like to have all the epithets of Angirasas : 


a afedfreigeeaat az ant afafa: afafa: var az 
aff ag oh argfasaest Heard al wafer SAT 
(Rv. I. 100.4) 
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Indra in becoming the angirasa becomes marutyan, 
possessed of, or companioned by the maruts, luminous 
and violent gods of the storm and the lightning, uniting in 
themselves the vehement powers of rayu (wind), breath, 
the Lord of life, and the force of agni, the seer-will. 

Maruts are even said to be as it were “Angi- 
rases with their Sama (at) hymns, they who take all 
forms.”: 


fasten afseat aarafa: (Rv. X. 78.5) 


It must also be remembered that Usa has also been 
invoked in terms of Angirasa; Usa has been described as 
angirastama, and indratama. Jt isso, because the power 
of agni, the angirasa power, manifests itself also in the 
lightning of Indra and in the rays of the Dawn, for we 
have, in VJI.79.2-3 : 


aqeae feat aracaagy feat a gaat erat Tara | 
a Taraeqy aradafea satfaaeofea afata arg i (2) 
HASIT BAIA ASIA TAT TlaalT Wats | 
fa feat edt efaat earafyeerar aaa aaft i (3) 

(Rv. VIL. 79.2-3) 
The Dawns make their rays to shine out in the 
extremities of the heaven; they labour like men, who 
are set to work. The rays set fleeing the darkness; 
they extend the light as ifthe Sun were extending 
its two arms. 
Usa has come into being most full of Indra power 
(indratama), opulent in riches, and has given birth 
to the inspirations of knowledge for our happy going 
(for good and bliss), the goddess, daughter of 
heaven, most full of angiras-hood (angirastama), 
orders her riches for the doer of good works. 
(Aurobindo). 


I] 


THE MARUTS, SARAMA AND PANIS 


The hymn 6 of the First Book of the Rgveda for 
the first time refers to Maruts; its stanzas 4 to 9 are 
devoted to this devata (deity). In this sukta, there is a 
beautiful stanza for Indra : 


HT HIHTH TS TTT AAT ATTA | 

ayqafgcataat: i (Rv. 1.6.3) 

Mortals, you owe your birth (to such an Indra) 
who with the rays of the morning gives sense to the 
senseless and to the formless form. (Wéilson.) 


The Maruts are invoked with Indra, both rejoicing 
and of equal splendour (4* aaravaaat I.6.7). Maruts are 
not alone; they come in troops; they stay somewhere in 
the region of sky or come from the solar space : 


aa: ofomearafg feat ar craatafa (Rv. 1. 6. 9). 


According to the Scholiast, there is a reference to 
the asuras, named panis, who are supposed to have stolen 
cows of the gods or of the angirases, and hidden them ina 
cave, where they were discovered by Indra with the help of 
the bitch sarama. A dialogue between sarama and robbers, 
panis is given in the hymn X. 108, in which she conciliates 
them. In other passages the cows are represented as 
forcibly recovered by Indra with the help of the Maruts. 

In another hymn I. 15, Indra not only drinks soma 
in the company of rtu (divinified season), but the maruts 
also join init. The hymn I. 64 is collectively devoted to the 
Maruts, where the Maruts are the senders of rain, and 
ripeners of fruits : 


aor wala Aare Aeaea: | (1) 
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These Maruts are born handsome and vigorous from 
the sky : they are the sons of Rudra, the conquerers of 
the foes, pure from sin, purifiers ofall, radiant as suns, 
powerful as evil spirits, diffusers of rain drops and of 
fearful forms : 


a afat fea aecara Sarl eaeT FAT aq APTA: | 
qraala: Yaa: Tat a Aearay | FCAT ATRATA: 
(Rv. 1.64.2) 


These Maruts decorate their persons with various 
ornaments; for elegance, they have brilliant Jewelery 
on their breasts; lances are borne upon their shoulders; 
they are leaders, born from the sky, of their own 
accord. 


faacfeafeage essa aa: q erat af fat TF 
wasn fr fanaa oa: are aft cagat feat at 1 
(Rv. 1.64.4) 


These Maruts are very brave persons; in the battles, 
they roar like lions (fagt za araafa, 8). On the other hand, 
they are benevolent to men (#9T4:,9); they scatter the 
nutritious waters; as grooms they lead forth a horse; they 
bring forth for its rainthe fleet-moving cloud, and milk 
it thunderingand unexhausted (6). They are vast, posse- 
ssed of knowledge, bright shining, like mountains in 
stability, quick in motion, and like elephants, they put 
vigour in their ruddy mares (7). These Maruts, again, 
are the augmenters of rain; they drive with golden wheels 
the clouds asunder (11). These Maruts have been invo- 
ked for durable riches, attended by posterity and for 
riches reckoned by hundreds and thousands and ever 
increasing (15). 

The hymns I.85-88 are again devoted to these Maruts, 
with additional informations. Sometimes, they decorate 
as females; they are gliders through air; they are the 
sons of Rudra (eze4 a74:); sometimes they yoke deer to 
their chariots for getting rain released from clouds; and 
thence they moisten the Earth like a hide with water : 
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waz T4q qodteped ast af weal Teme: | 
saree facia arivadaiefeey afta aa (Ry. 1.85.5) 


Maruts have numerous achievements to their credit. 
Indra slays Vrtra (the coverer) with the help of Maruts. 
By their power, they bore the well aloft, and clove asun- 
der the mountain that obstructed their path; they brought 
the crooked well to the place (where the muni was), and 
sprinkled the water on the thirsty Gotama*; the variously 
radiant Maruts came to his succour gratifying the desire 
of the sage with life sustaining waters (11). 


faa daz sad cat fee fasaeead waar gers | 
aT aera faaaraa: are fawer agaea ava: 

(Rv. I. 85. 11) 
(Thirsty Gotama’s reference is also in 1.88.4-5). 


Maruts are in possession of swift-moving cars in 
which they fly fike birds along well-defined paths; they 
collect clouds from the firmament and release water from 
them. 

Maruts have been invoked to come with their bril- 
liant light-moving, well-weaponed, steed-harnessed cha- 
riots, and they descend like birds, bringing with them 
abundant food: 


at faageafenated: can <afaata arftenfencsart: | 
ay afassar a eat sat at gaat aarat: i (Rv. 1.88.1) 


Combining with the solar rays, these Maruts willingly 
pour down rain for the welfare (of people): 


fara & aTafa: a fafafat 
a& thafier arate: qataa: 1 (Rv. 1. 87.6) 


* Based on such Vedic verses, we haye a legend, that Rsi Gotama, 
being thirsty, prayed to the maruts for relief who thereupon brought a 
wellfrom a distance to his hermitage. The same legend appears in 
reference to Asvins ( Nasatya ) who raised up the well and made the 
base, which had been turned upwards. He curved mouth, so that the 
water issued for the beverage of the thirsty Gotama. (Rv. I. 116.9) 
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By scattering the clouds (or the first born of the 
clouds, ahi) and dispersing the darkness, Indra may be 
said to bethe parent of the Sun and day light (ara aq 
ward arggay, 1.32.4). Inthe struggle against this coverer, 
Vrtra, or ahi (the clouds, the darkness), Maruts also 
accompanied Indra, but they did not attack Vrtra; they 
merely stood nigh and encouraged Indra, saying, “O 
Indra, O Lord, strike: show thyself a hero” (brahmana); 
for we have, ‘‘verily, Indra, thou hast slain the wealthy 
barbarian with thine adamantine (bolt); thou singly 
assailing (him), although with auxiliaries (the Maruts) at 
hand.” 


fadtig aq afad cat cavaerqaarafafedt (Rv. I. 33.4) 


We have in the Aitareya Brahmana [III. 16 (Xi. 
5)], the lines: “when Indra had slain Vrtra, all the deities 
left him, thinking, ‘Hehad not laid (him) low’, the 
Maruts only his true comrades, did not leave; the Maruts, 
true comrades are the breaths; the breaths did not then 
leave him’. We havea further passagein the Aitareya 
Brahmana: Indra, being about to slay Vitra, said to all 
the deities, ‘Do you support me: do ye call tome’. Be it 
so’, (they replied). They ran forward to slay. He (Vrtra) 
perceived. They are running hither to slay me: well let 
me terrify them’. Against them he breathed forth. Before 
his snorting in haste, all the gods ran away, but the 
maruts did not abandon him, saying, ‘Smite, O blessed 
One; strike, show thy strength’; they supported him. Seeing 
this the seer declares : 


‘Before the snorting of Vrtrain haste, all the gods, 
thy comrades, abandoned thee. With the Maruts, 
O Indra, be there friendship for thee’. 


‘Then shalt thou conquer ever foe’. Thus Indra re- 
alized, these Maruts are indeed his friends. They showed 
me love: Well, let me give them a share in this litany. 
[Ait. Br. IIT. 20 (xii. 9)]. 

These Maruts, the vital breaths, are thus the only 
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friends of Indra, the self-consciousness. 

There is another text in the Rgveda, I.37.5. Praise 
the sportive and the restless might of the Maruts, who 
were born amongst kine (gosu-marutam, my Aeatyq) (the 
tribe of Maruts among the cows); and whose strength 
has been nourished by the enjoyment of milk. 


TAA Wee AS awa ALTA | 
wey taeq arag it (Rv. 1.37.5) 


Here in the text, as has been pointed out by M. 
Langlois, the cows represent the clouds, and milk the 
rain. Aurobindo takes the psychological interpretation. 
A text further says that Maruts were born of milk for 
prsni: oat acaat wea: (prsni=dhenu=milch cow). In 
this connection we have: ‘‘That you, sons of prsni, 
may become mortals and your panegyrist become 
immortal. 


qq ag oferarad wala earaa | 
ealaT aT AH: ATT UL (Rv. 1.38.4) 


Maruts are further known to be the partakers of the 
evening oblations (1.87.1), and hence they are so often 
known as ;jisinah (sesfifat:) : 


wearer: Taga facial sartat afaqer ATA : | 
qeaarat aaarat afSafaeqiag sfagar ga cats : 1 
(Rv. 1.87.1) _ 


Annihilators (of adversaries), endowed with great 
strength, loud-shouting, unbending, inseparable par- 
takers of the evening oblation, constantly worshipped 
and leaders (of the clouds), (the Maruts) by their 
personal decorations, are conspicuous (in the sky), 
like certain rays of the sun (or of stars=strbhih). 
(Wilson.). 


The Scholiast, Sayana, has proposed various ety- 
mologies of name Marut (1.87.4), some of which have been 
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borrowed from Yaska, the Nirukta XI.13*. They sound 
(ruvanti, waft from ru), having attained mid-heaven 
(mira, fat); or, they sound without measure (amitam);, or 
they shine (froms ruc) in the clouds made (mitam) by them- 
selves; or they /usten (dravanti) in the sky. It has further 
been said, that all the minor divinities that people the mid- 
air are styled as Maruts; all females whose station is the 
middle-heaven, the all-pervading masculine vayu and all 
the troops ,of demigods: are Maruts. Sayana in this con- 
nection refers to the mythology of the birth of fortynine 
Miaruts, in seven troops, as the sons of Kasyapa. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana. IJ.5.1.13, we have a mention of 
seven-seven (= 7x 7=49, Maruts (@eq aca fe aeat aot) whil- 
stin the Juimini Brahmana. we have a reference to 40 
Maruts (a-arfzaq s*41 gat:),—perhaps the remaining nine 
are the goddesses, like marici (a7If) etc. 

Martci is perhaps the best amongst the Maruts. 
About three maricis, we have in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(Vi3.4.2)): mar ar art eazrat aq Fray, aT A Saar STaTea sereaT 
2. otra? ta aaeqr ata, which means the self-luminiscent 
Water aggregates dispersed in space constitute marici; 
these aggregates move up and down. 

The Satapatha also mentions of the Maruta-rays 
(aTeq-z9mq.), different from the Sun’s rays. Perhaps the 
Marut-rays and the muricis are radiations scattered by 
water-aggregates, and they exhibit brilliant colours. (mita- 
rocinah). 

The Nirukta quotes the verse 1.88.1 in the context of 
Maruts: 


at faaeafigues. can <afaata eftenfarsart 

at afacsar a ear sat at gevat aarat: t (Rv. 1.88.1) 
Come, Maruts, with your brilliant light-movirz, 
well-weaponed, steed-harnessed chariots; doers of 
good deeds, descend like birds (and bring us) abun- 
dant food. (Hilson). 


“arate aera sa: 1 Ae wea: sasmfaat wate) meat fra- 
crfaot ar fraretfertt ar: age xacdtf at Senter wala, Nir. XL. 12). 
Ma-rutah. of measured sound: or of measured brilliancy (4 mf 
Vv ruc); or they run away with much (mahad+ dru), 


Totroducuoen rot 


Whilst explaining the word murut in the Usa: ose. 
Dayanunda writes: faat atest at Rey sqGpHs cae a 
(1.94; This means. one whe is killed, or the one wito 
Kills Is warutiit may mean menin general and wind fur 
air) also. 

lo Dayananda, Maruts are the important ee ths 
ofa society occupying high cftices. and ther RhGiee chs Sas 
translated the term differentl, avcocding to ihe contcx:. 


The same his on recommended bs Vaska also. tt tv ne 
aur faaasay- qrpeareat jarrasgeyata faze seeez De 


Haida. We shall tefer sun Dayaiminds ss intere gisi01 
Nfarats ip a few cases from the Yanicveda: 


i z s { “ ~ ~, 
ii dearned men. guests ctd the rrviks (nacisc- 
a nee uate fea A 
Tors im the Vopr Yu. fia 414) 
oa i or i 3 * 
i he (og Housebe Iders iy Mi ea $51. 
y}. 


i Wind or air (¥v. XV. 
‘Ww: Mon in groups: Yv. xvit 1 80-82), 
.) Disuneuished commanders of an ary .¥s. 
eV 
(1 Menofle ering Yv. NVEL. 36). 
ei Heads of the Stute xing), people, Ofer ns 
wid men of learmoy. (Vs. XAVED S65. 
Mai) Mlornat rien yy ASN 4B I: 
{ix} Souls in general) Yo. MA XNEX. 7 


In the Ryveda, the entire suktas (hymns deveied ta 
Maruts are: [. 37-39: 64;85-88:166:167;172: Th. #4). *2- 
61:87; VIE. 56-59 and VIE. 7. 


In these suAtas, Dayananda miterprets Wotuis i> +7, 
asthe characteristic good or evil) of wind (7.27 Ss) and 
whicuts are those p eae who are vested with the Guscues. 
ot windseoaan de x42 Nira, ete ihe people: ay 


even heads of armyjia Ef jet) reeaple speeds rr. deer 
tients line witidé Teh SMSU as GaMrie Winds ES ce ks 
sche adepis in, VYoous i da 189,90, 08 ae et 
ert i Lo ba. Ta. tis SS OAD, OS FA Se 
ereca@ an tecupoloce: «© Toodi+ as men vested wi. 0 
LS We ee a ES end or wind-ihe. 22% 
eped tm St as ee 
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employed in public bodies; in|.88.1 as the head ofa state, 
or even people; in I. 166.1, as men in general; in I.166.3 
as wind; in J.166.11,12 men working with the speed of 
wind or efficiency of vital breath: in 1.166.9,14, men with 
the valour and strength of wind; in 1166.13; 1167.6; 
1.172.1, men loving as vital breath; in 1.167.9, as strong 
people; in 1.167.11; IL. 34.8,9, as men of learning; in II. 
34.1,2,5,6,11,15; V.52.1-4, as mortals or men: again in 
V. 52.6 as wind; maruta (a1*4) also as belonging or 
pertaining to men of learning in V.52.1,3, and similarly 
else-where inthe Fifth Book where he favours the inter- 
pretation as “‘men in general’’.’ 

“Indra, in becoming the Angirasa”, so says 
Aurobindo, “becomes Marutvan, possessed of or com- 
panioned by the Maruts, and these Maruts, luminous and 
violent gods of the storm and the lightning, uniting in 
themselves the vehement power of Vayu, the Wind, the 
Breath, the Lord of Life, and the force of Agni, the Seer- 
Will are, therefore, seers who do the work by knowledge, 
waat fazaat ataq:, as wellas battling forces who by the 
power ofthe heavenly Breath and the heavenly lightning 
overthrow the established things, the artificial obstructions, 
afaaifr ttaif4, in which the sons of Darkness have entren- 
ched themselves, and aid Indra to overcome Vrtra and the 
Dasyus. They seem to be in the csvteric Veda the Life 
Powers that support by their nervous or vital energies the 
action of the thought in the attempt of the mortal consci- 
ousness to grow or expand itself into the immortality of 
the Truth and Bliss”. (Aurobindo, Vol. X. p.163). 

These Maruts have been described in VI. 49.11, as 
acting with the qualities of the Angirasa (angirasvat), “‘O 
young seers or powers of the sacrife Maruts, come 
uttering the word to the high place (or desirable plane of 
earth or the hill, aft ara qs4:, VI. 6.4, which is probably 
the sense of varasyam according to Aurotinde;, powers 
increasing, rightly moving (on the path. gati) like the 
Angirasa, give joy even to that which js not illumined 
(afaax), that which has not received ‘he varied light of 


1. For A8q see V. 52.5.4: for ATT V. 52. 8.13.14, (RTeA, TRA TAR), 
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the dawn, the night of our ordinary darkness’. The 
Maruts have also been said to be as it were “‘Angirasas 
with their Saman hymns, they who take all forms 
(faster tae a arafa:). 

In the conquest over darkness, the circumscribing 
Night (rat ofeaaeat, V. 30.14), vera ahi, sambara (1. 59.6) 
and vala, the Titans, Giants, Pythons, subconscient powers, 
who hold the light and the force in themselves, in their 
cities of darkness and illusion, not only Indra, but Maruts, 
Angirasas and also pitrs, the human fathers, have played 
a very important role. : 

It appears that this colossal darkness, the supra- 
mental nescience, in our struggle never gives it up to man, 
the mental being. The struggle is incessant and would 
ever go on in our inner realms with fresh vigours on either 
side. This nescience, or ignorance, has not merely to be 
cut away from us, but broken up and into, and made to 
yield up the secret of light and good and infinity (satra, 
rta and brhat). Out of this death, that immortality has to 
be conquered. “Pent up behind this ignorance’’, says 
Aurobindo, is a secret knowledge and a great light of 
Truth; prisoned by this evil is an infinite content of good; 
in this limiting death is the seed of a boundless immorta- 
lity”. (Vol. X. p.110). 

Sarama and Panis—In this conquest over ignorance, 
an important role has also been played by Sarama (4747), 
about whom a legend was interwoven and who has come 
to be known as the Hound of Heaven, a bitch, accompa- 
nied with two Sarameya (arza#at) dogs, white and black 
with four eyes (X. 14.10-11).°. This hymn is normally 
known to be the Funeral Hymn, where these two dogs, 
sons of Sarama, are messengers of Yama; but in fact, this 
hymn is not one of Death, so much as a hymn of Life and 
Immortality. It is worth noting the real character of 
Yama and his two dogs in the Vedic Text. In the Rgeveda, 
Yama is not the god of Death but is some sort of the Sun; 
in the Asya Vamiya Sukta (I. 164), it is one of the names 


1. ofaza arcaal saret aqzat saat aTqaT Tat) (Ry. X. 14.10) 
Wa caval am clearest aqret Taceit Taetat | (Ry. X14. 11) 
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of the Sun (as well as of the Supreme Self’, the other 
names being Indra, Mitra, Vuruna, Agni, Suparna 
Garutman, and Matarisven (46). Pusan and Yama both 
inthe Isa Upanisad (16) ure the anpelations of the Sun 
(or God with Divine Light), or Yama is one of the twin 
children of the wide shining Lord of Truth. Yama is the 
guardian of Dharma, the Law of the fruth (4-7 74): 


feronae qian aaeqfafss ya 
ara a ee 71 (fsa. 15) 

The face of Truth is covered with a brilliant golden 
lid; that dost thou remove, 0 Pusan, 6 rosterer, the 
law of the truth, for sight (/ 


TTT WATT TAIT 242 VIR TAS 

AM at eq Hearsay Ta Tear fs asiarfee ge 

ararazy 1 (Isa. 16) 

0 Pusan (0 fosterer), 0 sole seer, cr ordainer (Yama), 
0 illuminating Sun, © Power of the Father of 
Creatures (Prujapati), marshal thy rays, draw together 
thy light; the Lustre whichis thy most blessed form 
of all, thatin Thee I behold The Pucusa there and 
there, He am 1. (isa. 16). 


Andso Yuma ts the foster. very much af ile group 
of the Sun, Prajapati, Pusan, connected Wills “eiemal Truth 
ant! Divine Light. His messengers (4#¥4 ait, & 14.12), the 
two sons of Sarama. should also be somehow connected 
with this Truth and Enlightenment. | The Hymn X. [4 has 
to be taken in this light: The suutcfthe heuven-ascencing 
mortal is bidden to “‘outrun the wo four-csed vari- 
coloured Sarameya dogs on the good vuih.” 


afaaq arash ware gave wae sraar rar (Pe NN 1410) 
Of that path to heaven, they are tae four-oved guar- 
dians, protecting Man op the road bv their divine 
Vision, 


and Yanrais aes to oe PPO As i ouscork to tne qu] 


Onis way (at aoxfiatam Fest aor pat pike These 
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dogs are “wide moving, net easily satisfied’, and range 
as the messengers of the Lord of the Law (rani) among 
men. And the hymn prays, ‘May they (the two dogs) 
give us back bliss here in the unhappy (world) so that we 
may look upon the Sun: 


sergal queq gat atat wa) 77 | 


TEqHAMTATINT FZ 
qaerem ea ate gazes Ast (Rv. X. 14.12). 


ia 
2 


The hymn X.108 is devoted entirely to a colloquy 
of Sarame and Panis. The information given in this hymn 
iS aso contained in the cailicr ieferences to Sarama in the 
Reveda implicitly or explicitly: 1.62.3; 72.8; T.31.6; [V.16. 
8 and V.45.7, & 


A ae BAA ij ‘ 
qzafataqa fag ay wyis sc featary ars (Rv. 1.62.3) 
When the search was set on foot by Indra and the 
Angirases, Surama sceured food for her young; then 
Brhaspau sie the dexourer and rescued the kine, 
and ms gods, with the cattle, proclaimed their joy 
aloud, 


eqreqy {23 37 ATT az aT a a Eqa8T AWA | 
fagz ea AVAL GRITS FATT HRT ATT faz Mm 

(Rv. 1.72.8) 
The seven pure iivers that flow from heaven, (are 
directed, Agni, by thee: by thee the priests), skilled 
in sacrifices, knew the duors of (the cave where) the 
treasure, -their cattle}, were concealed; for the 
Saraing discovered the wbundant milk of the kine, 
with which man, the progeny of Manu, stillis 
nourished 


Sarama, of course, is some power of the Light, and pro- 
bably of the Duvn. The Vedic texts so often refer to the 
struggle between Indra and the Sons of the Cave; the 
Struggle is symbolic between the powers of Light and 
Darkness. 


I shall again repeat here, asI have done elsewhere, 
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that, as Aurobindo also says (Vol. X.p.133), all the gods 
(the divine virtues) are conquerers and givers of the cows, 
the horses and the divine riches: but it is especially, the 
great deity, Indra, the self, who isthe hero and fighter in 
this struggle or warfare and who wins for the man (the 
human complex) the Light and Force. Cow evidently 
stands for light, and horse for force. Therefore, Indra is 
constantly addressed as the master of the herds, gopati; he 
is even imaged himself as the cow and the horse; he, again, 
is the good milker whomall the persons of wisdom, the 
seers, wish to milk and what he yields are perfect forms 
and ultimate thoughts; he is vrsabha (a7) or the Bull of 
the herds; his is the wealth of cows, the enlightenment, 
and horses, the impelling forces for attaining enlighten- 
ment and beatitude; whichall of us covet. Aud therefore, 
we have a verse: 


aTat ATM WA TAT A AVOTAT ATA: ATHY TAMA Wet: | 
SAT AT aa: a HATA Bex SeOTATS gat Haar fafeezy i 

(Rv. VI. 28.5) 
O people, these that are the cows, they are Indra; it 
is Indra I desire with my heart and with my mind. 


This identification of cow and Indra is also very significant. 

The dasyus who withhold or steal the cows are called 
the panis. Remember that these das}us or panis are not 
historical people; they in the Veda do not represent a race 
either. They are one of us, and are present in all of us; 
and against them we have to wage a war, since they steal 
away our coveted riches, our cows, our horses, which have 
to be ravished from them by violence. The Arya isa 
personification of virtue and divine thoughts; he has to be 
constantly at guard against dasyus,a synonym of evil 
thoughts, wickedness, the nescience and darkness. It is 
so often that dasyus, the devils, take possession of us, they 
steal our virtues, they cover our wisdom with ill-thoughts, 
and thus they steal our cows, horses and other riches. In 
that case, with the aid of all the gods, the Self, Indra, has 
to discover and recover the lost wealth. 

The dasyus who withhold or steal the divine wealth, 
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the cows, are called the panis, a word originally meaning 
doers, dealers or traffickers; they are misers of the extreme. 
In the Unadi-kosa (IV. 119), the word Pani has been explai- 
ned by Dayananda as ‘a: voraft aragrzfa, a of: afar.” 
The market place or lane of trade or business is known 
similarly vipanih (faafm:). At another place (II.71) the simi- 
larity between the vanik (the trader or businessman) and 
pani has been shown thus: 


qmrafe eaaereatta afia, feat ar; sarfarara cara se aris: | 


Normally the term pani is not derogatory, but when the 
same person, the same dealer, becomes a hoarder, a black- 
marketeer, a miser, a stealer, then the term stinks ofan 
evil connotation*. Inrelation to Indra, Brhaspati, cows, 
the Angiras, Sarama, and the Sarameya dogs, the word 
pani stands under a malevolent category. 

The Nirukta (11.16;17) discusses the verses I. 32.10;11 
in details : 


afacsetiaraframarat arearat wer fated TAH 

qaey frog faazearat aa ae arerafeezra: 1 (Rv. 1.32.10) 
The waters carry off the nameless body of Vrtra, 
tossed into the midst of the never-stopping, never- 
resting currents. The foe of Indra has slept a long 
darkness. ( Wilson). 


aracedtefema afar farar ary. ofmaa ma: | 

an faarafaigd aerate aa waeat aT Tz aac (Rv. 1.32.11) 
The waters, the wives of the destroyer, guarded by 
ahi stood obstructed like the cows by pani; but by 
slaying Vrtra, Indra set open the cave that had con- 
fined them. (Wilson). 


Commenting on the latter verse (11), Yaska says : 


airafnrraia | oft. orate i afr a adfat, that is, pani is» 


* Similar to the word pani, in English language the word jew has dou- 
ble connotations (i) one who professes Judaism (goods sense), (ii) usurer 
trader who drives hard bargains (derogatory). 
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one who trades, who is engaged in business; who enhances 
the value or worth ofa saleable article by giving a clea- 
nsed appearance (nenekti) (11.17). Regarding vrtra, the 
comment says: 


Tanah | waaay aera 
amag yay gran off fasaq | watt ag Fava Tardy 
of} fasrat i ead aq aera garay ofa fast | (Nir TAs); 


az 
if 
oF 


Vitra is derived from 1/vr (4), to cover, or from v vrt 
(44), to roll, or from yvrdh (44), to grow. Vertra is so- 
called because he covered, because he rolled and because 
he grew. 

The chief of Panis is Vala (a7), a demon whose 
name signifies probably the ‘“cireumscriber” er “encloser’, 
as Vrtra means cbstructor or enfelding coverer. “Tt is 
easy to suggest” so writes Aurobindo ‘Vol. X. p. 134), “as 
do the scholars who would read as much primitive history 
as possible into the Veda. that the panis are the Dravidians 
and Valais their chief or god. But this sense can only be 
upheld in isolated passages: in many hymns, it is incom- 
putible with the actual words of the rsis and turns into a 
jumble of gaudy nonsense their images and figures” 

Vala dwells in a iair. a hele (ilu fat) in the 
mountains: Indra and the Angirasa rsis have to pursue him 
there and force him to give up his wealth: fer he is Vala 
of the cows, aaeq mrat: (Rv, LILES). The Panis also are 
represented as concealing the stolen herd in a cave of the 
mountatn Which is called their concealing prison, (vivara, 
faaz) or the pen or the cows, rrajad. a7), or sometimesina 
significant phrase, guryvam urvam 'wa4ay), meaning cowly 
wideness or the luminous wideness; the vast wealth of 
the shining herds. Torecover this lost wealth, the sacri- 
fice has to be performed; the Angirases or eise Brhaspati 
and the Angirases together have to chant the true word 
ot mantra; Sarama, the heavenly hound. has to find out 
the cows in the cave of Panis. Indra, strong with Soma- 
wine and the Angirases, the seers, his companions, have 
to follow the track, enter the cave or violently break open 
the strong places of the hill, defeat the Panis and drive 
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upward the delivered herds. Remember, Indra is not. then, 
the only god who can break open the tenebrous cave and 
restore the lost radiances. There are other deities to 
whom various hymns make the attribution ofthe great 
victorv. Usa is one of them, the divine Dawn. mother 
ofthese herds. (VII.75.7)*; Agniis another. who fights 
alone and sometimes with Indra too (VJ.60.2\7; sometimes 
with Soma (1.93.4)*; sometimes Soma and Indra together 
(VI.44.2); sometimes the credit goes to Asvins also (VL52. 
11)’; and also to Angirases (1.112.18)}*: and so the Maruts 
(VI.66.8) as we have alreudy seen. and also Pusun 
(VI.54.56,10). Sarasvati is also a killer of the Pants. In 
this context we are told (1. 190.18), that Sarema found 
the strong wideness of the cows. By right thought the 
seven Mighty Ones of heaven (the seven rivers) knew the 
Truth and knew the doors of bliss; Sarama found the 
strong wideness of the cows and by that the human crea- 
ture enjoys.” 


eared faq aT Hey TAT TTT Fe TART TATA | 
fazg veg aTaT aeHas TAT AF RAT AAT Faz 
(Rv. 1.72.8) 


Who are the Panis, who are the cows, who is Sarama, 
and who axe the others who collectively give a form to the 
entire Vedic parable? Is it the Sun of divine enlighten- 
ment. dwelling in darkness that has to be brought back 
from the innermost cavity of man,shrouded with evil tho- 
ughts. The cows are the Light of the Sun but in the 
Vedic Text, not of the mundane Sun which rises and sets 
every day in the celestial and earthly worlds. Itis the 
Sun of Divine Light of spirituality which is to be invoked. 
It would be worth while to interpret the whole parable 
esotericaily. Thoughts (dhi, #) provide us with milk that 


sfa ma gaat ataaeay (Ry. VI.75 7) 

ay mMfrerafe a sx AAT: raeTAal MIA HHT: | (Rv. VI.60 2) 
oritate afa ag ae at aaqeottarad oft mT: | (Ry 1 93 4) 
qoeea faq tna faasea go aad ama fareral | (Rv VE.62.51) 
atheist aaa facaatsy wesal frat a) wera: | (Rv.1.112 18) 


Or fs 00 te 
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nourishes us, it is the spiritual Power (asva, 4x4), and Light 
or enlightenment (go, 7), which are to be invoked in our 
struggle against the dominating influence of darkness, 
Vrtras, Dasyus or Panis. The inferior truth of this world 
is mixed with much falsehood and error (aaqa=7 qz:) (VII. 
60.5); on the other hand, we have to proceed to the Home 
of Truth (azatz aaeq, 1164.47; 1V.21.3), a place where we 
have the triplet—the Truth, the Right and the Vast (satya, 
rta and brhat; Atharva. XII.1.1). We shall have to march 
ahead onthe paths of Truth (7aea qear:, JII.12.7). Here 
in this world, we are engaged ina fight against evils, sins 
and darkness. Gods belong to the side of truth and dev- 
ils and satans to the side of untruth; our satanic adversa- 
ties have been given in the Vedic texts the names of Vrtra, 
Vala, Dasyus, Panis, or their kings. These powers of 
darkness have concealed light from us; or they rob us of 
it, and thus obstruct the inflow of the streams of Truth 
(aarea oer, V.12.2; VII.43.4); they do not permit our 
soul to ascend asif. Let us, therefore, pursue our inner 
sacrifice; let us invoke all Divinities in us, muster our 
strength, and with their help ascend to the cherished goal. 
For this, we shall have to develop right thinking and right 
understanding, and pursue the path of right action(#@=a 
Tat, waa eft: 1.68.5). Weare ona battle on one hand 
which is also our sacred pilgrimage. To assist us, all of 
us have an Inner Fire, an Inner Flame as our path-finder, 
a guide, a leader, a torch, the light of consciousness. Let 
us all have a Sarama with us, an intuitive secret help to 
show a way where all other aids fail; then invoke other 
goddesses, Sarasvati, Ila, and Bharati. One who goes 
through the text ofthe Veda, the Divine Revelation, he 
would find this Grand Parable elaborated or hinted at in 
various forms. And within the mystic meaning of the 
parable is incorporated the entire code of our human life 
on both the lowest and highest planes of achievement,— 


this is the most sublime philosophy of the Vedic Dynamic 
Realism. 


12 


RSIS OR THE VEDIC SEERS 


Regveda is homogeneous in structure 


It has been the trend of the Western scholars to have 
differentiated between the different mandalas or Books of 
the Rgveda, belonging to different dates, containing the 
material essentially differing in cultural levels and in being 
the compositions of different authors belonging to various 
schools. For example, Wilson writes: ‘‘The absence of 
any obvious dependency of the suktas upon one another 
is sufficiently indicative of their separate and unsystematic 
origin. That they are the compositions of the partiarchal 
sages to whom they are ascribed, is sometimes, apparent 
from allusions which they make to the name of the author 
or of his family; but these indications are of unfrequent 
recurrence, and we must trustin general to tradition, as 
preserved by the Anukramanikas (sq#aftet) for the 
accuracy of the appropriation. Their being addressed to 
the same divinity is a less equivocal test of community and 
they probably were composed in many instances by the 
heads of families, or of schools following a similar form of 
worship, and adoring in preference particular deifications. 
Besides the internal evidence afforded by difference of 
style, the hymns not unfrequently avow a difference of 
date; and we find some ascribed to ancient rsis, while 
others admit their being of new or newest compositions. 
The great variety of metres employed shows also a 
progressive developments of the language, which could 
have been the effect only of long and diligent cultivation.” 

The Western mind, quite contrary to the Indian 
tradition, very readily discovers “progressive develop- 
ments”, and usually works on the evolutionary hypotheses 
and is very much prone to ignore homogeneity of material. 
Wilson accepts certain uniformities in entire Rgvedic 
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material wien he says, ““There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that they (the Books) range threugh a considerable 
interval, although, as far as respects their general purport, 
they belong to the same condition of bclief, and toa 
period during which no change of any importance took 
place in the national creed. The same divinities are 
worshipped in a similar strain, and with one or two 
doubtful exceptions, which are possibly interpolations, or 
which may admit of explanation offer nothing that is 
contradictory or incongruous.” 

It is to the credit of Dayananda and later on also of 
Aurobindo te have declared in unequivocal terms that the 
Rgveda is one in all its parts. It cannot be treated in 
strata. To Dayananda, not only the Rgveda, but all the 
four Vedas go to constitute the Single Veda, as if Auro- 
bindo says, “whichever ofits ten Mandalas we choose, we 
find the same substance, the same ideas. the same images, 
the same phrases. The Rsis are the seers ofa single truth 
and use in its expression a common language. They 
differin temperament and personality; some are inclined 
to a morerich, subtle and profound use of Vedic 
symbolism; uthers give voice to their spiritual experience 
in a barer and simpler diction, with less fertility of thought, 
richness of poetical image or depth and fullness of 
suggestion. Often the songs of one seer vary in their 
manner, range from the utmost simplicity to the most 
curious richness. Or there are risings and fallings in the 
same hymn; it proceeds from the most ordinary convent- 
ions of the general symbol of sacrifice to a movement of 
packed and complex thought. Some of the suktas are 
plain and almost modern in their language; others baffle 
us at first by their semblance of antique obscurity. But 
these differences of manner take nothing from the unity 
of spiritual experince, nor are they complicated by any 
variation of the fixed terms and the formulae. In the deep 
and mystic style of Dirghatamas Aucathya as in the 
melodious lucidity of Medhatithi Kanwa, in the puissant 
and energetic hymns of Visvamitra as in Vasistha’s even 
harmonies we have the same firm foundation of knowledge 
and the same scrupulous adherence to the sacred convent- 
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ions of the Initiates.” 

Thus Davananda and Aurobindo are one in accepting 
a type of uniformity and congruency inthe entire Vedic 
fabric texture. The entire Veda propounds one single Vedic 
Philosophy (the philosophy of life which is capable of 
gradually lifting one from the lowest rung of human life 
to the highest transcendental one, and takes into account 
the interwoven fabric of the entire human corporeal 
complex, starting from the grossest exterior. and firally by 
and by merging into the most subtle interior). 


VEDIC SEERS 


There is, however, a fundamental difference between 
Aurobindo and Dayananda. To the former, the traditional 
Vedic Rsis, whose names are preserved for us in the 
Sarvanukramanis and which have been associated with the 
hymns, are the persons of divine experiences, which became 
media for the spiritual knowledge. Dayananda in this 
respect follows Yaska, the celebrated author of the Niru- 
kta; to them these resis or seers are the persons who gave 
us the expositions from time to time of the inner meanings 
of the revealed hymns. The revealed hymns existed much 
prior tothem. Of course, their elaborate expositions of 
the hymns are not available tous. The Supreme Self is 
the creator of this vast phenomenal world, including our 
human complex and simultaneousy, from the Self, we 
have received the Sacred Word (the Veda) too, and it was 
left to the ancient rsis to work out the coherency and 
conerueicy between all that was given to us as the 
Revealec Word and the truths that lie hidden in the ever- 
changing phenomenal universe. To Dayananda, the entire 
Vedu is not the mystic eniyma alone. The Vedas take us 
gradually from the so-opvious simple truths to the depths 
of transcendemiul mystic realities. The Vedas are meant 
for our today and tomorrow both. 

Lshali not enter into the details of this discussion. 
lt is very credituble, almost miraculous, that the Rg 
Sambita vs netonh avatlable to us with the Samnita and 
the Pads-Pathas we are im possession of numerous Vedic 
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indexes also. The Sarvanukramani (edited by Macdonell, 
Oxford, 1886) has been composed by Katyayana and it 
is, aS its name indicates, a collection of various indexes 
for the Rgveda. This work gives, in the form of Sutras, 
the first words of every hymn, the number of verses in 
that hymn, the name and the family of the rsi to whom 
the hymn is ascribed, the devata (the deities) or the sub- 
ject title to which the hymn is devoted, and the metre or 
metres in which the hymn is composed. We have another 
index also, known as the Arsanukramani which is ascribed 
to Saunaka and it enumerates the rsis of the Vedic hymns 
according to the Mandalas. There is another book, of 
great importance to us, known as the Brhad-devata, also 
ascribed to Saunaka. It constitutes a more or less exhaus- 
tive manual dealing with devatas (gods so to say) 
celebrated in various hymns of the Rgveda. It contains 
almost forty legends referring to these gods, and is, there- 
fore, an important work also. Some of the scholars place 
this book chronologically between the Nirukta on one 
hand and the Sarvanukramani on the other. 

The Sarvanukramani provides a list of 407 rsis for 
the entire Rgveda. We are obliged to V.G. Rahurkar for 
his monograph ‘‘The Seers of the Rgveda”, (Poona, 1964) 
for a detailed discussion on the subject of these rsis. The 
word rsi appears to have been variously derived. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka‘ derives it from abhi +a+trs (to go 
upwards, to appear). Sayana derives it from rs (=to go)’. 
He further gives the grammatic derivation from rs+in. 
Dayananda bases his derivation on the Nirukta VII. 3. 
Seers have visions of the mantras’. sis have the penetra- 


1. wart @ a qeiierged AT Ae TaaTeANA ae apEtitswaT 
(Tai. Ar. TI. 9). 

2. ma mat gfe sry, aemeerd adtafacss: gear eaieaa a qa: 
matt i (see Comm. on I. 12). 34 weaaTea aaa aea:, ‘“aECaTER”’ 
(Ast. IV. 1.14) tf fravaara agers aMTATA: (Ast. IV. 1.14), fra 
seaay ATA Ha: (Un. IV. 559). 

Rsayah—wrarafaa; (Yv. XXXI. 9) i. e. rsi is one who knows the sense of 

the Vedic verses. (Daya.); ae fed are: rsi is so-called from his having 

vision (Nir. IE. 11.); @Mtot weageemt waft (Daya. on Rv. L. 1. 2.)3 ive. 
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ting insight, through which they are able to interpret the 
correct sense of the Vedic Texts for the good of every one 
ofus. They are not the authors of the mantras but only 
the interpreters. The moment the Vedas were revealed in 
the beginning of human creation of a developed mind, 
the ancient seers started giving a serious thought as to 
the correct interpretation of the Vedic Texts. Names of 
some of these interpreters have been traditionally handed 
down to us, as the seers of the hymns. (Rgbhabhu, Daya- 
nanda, Chapter on Questions and Answers). In the begi- 
nning of the earliest culture, not to speak of the proper 
nouns, there were very few common names even. Many 
of the ysis have yet no names of their own, and they came 
to be known by certain terms or words occuring in the 
hymns which they had interpreted to the earlier society. 
The word thus occuring in the hymn is not a proper name, 
but lateron in the history the rsi associated with this 
hymn came to be known by a term which occurs in a parti- 
cular mantra. There is no history or historical names in 
the Vedic Texts. Later on in history, almost in all the 
periods, it was held sacred to give proper names out of the 
common terms occuring in the Vedic Texts. Later on in 
literature, mythological stories were concocted in connec- 
tion with these seers. Wilson has ignored this traditional 
aspect of assigning names, and therefore, he has erred in 
many of his statements like “most of the rsis (associated 
with the Vedic Texts) are familiar to the legends of the 
Puranas, as Gotama, Kanwa, Bharadvaja, Vasistha, Visva- 
mitra and others.” 

The hymns of the Second Book are associated (as 
interpreters with the Seer Grtsamada (#42), the son of 
Sunahotra, of the family of Angiras (atfeea: atreta:) ; 
those of the Third, to Visvamitra, (favatfaa), his sons and 
his kinsmen; of the Fourth to Vamadeva (ara#a); of the 
Fifth to Atri (af) and his sons, who are rather of equi- 
vocal nomenclature; of the Sixth, to Bharadvaja, (avr); 
and of the Seventh, to Vasistha (afacs) and his descendants. 


seers have visions of their poetic compositions (Laksman Sarup on Nir. 
VIL3). The rsis have direct vision of the sense carried by the Vedic 
yerses, (Dava.). 
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The rsis of the First and three last Books are more miscel- 
Janeous. {tmust be accepted and well realized that it 
would be futile to establish a chronological sequence to 
these Books—the order of these Books indicates neither 
the chronological sequence of their arrangement in the 
Samhita revelation or interpretation, nor the intellectual 
eminence, prominence or mystic depth nor the social fumi- 
lies which are traditionally believed to have got associated 
with them.* 

The genealogies of some of the rs7s are given in the 
Sarvanukramani; for example: 


I. isiratha Kusika Gathi Visvamitra 


| 


i 


| 
Rsabna Renu Astaka Kata Madhucchandas 
: ! 


Utkila ! 


Aghamarsana Jeta 


Il. Angiras + Rahuguna > Gotama 


| 
Nodhas Vamadeva 


| 
ENE oe eran eee 
| 
Brhaduktha Murdhanvan Amhomuk 


*It has been sometimes suggested that the order of the Books Two to 
Seven is governed by the ascending number of hymns in these Books. The 
Second Book has the smallest and the Seventh has the greatest number 
of hymns. But this generalization fails to exist in the case of the Fourth 
and the Sixth Books, unless we rearrange the hymns in these Buoks as 
suggested by Bergaigae. Brough on the other hand points out that there 
is a striking symmetry of arrangement so far as the nucleus of the Ryveda 
is concetned. Tne Grisamadas of Bouk UJ are the sole representatives of 
the Bhrgus (37) . Beoks IV, VI and VIII represent the three well- 
known subdivisions of the Angurasas, namely the Gautamas (a4). the 
Bharadvajas and the Kevala Awgirasas ropresenied py the Kawvas (74), 
On the ether hand. Books UT, Vo and Vil Rileng to the non-Bhrgu 
Angiras cutruc. (E.G. Ranuré ar} 
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[—(.)  afaxa, sfars, are, favatfaa, argu, ty, aeew, Fz, 
sealer, Aeerea, saave, sat; 1.) afeca, cem, may, are, 
UA, AH, TATIT, HIRATA, TIA] 


IH. The pravaras* of the Gotama family are given in the 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutras : 


Family Pravaras 


Gotama war Angiras, Ayasya, Gotama 
Ucathya say Angiras, Ucathya, Gotama 
Rahugana = wer Angiras, Rahugana, Gotama 
Somaraja aaa Angiras, Somaraja, Gotama 
Vamadeva araza Angiras, Vamadeva, Gotama 
Brhaduktha qez Angiras, Brhaduktha, Gotama 


IV. The various Sutrakaras have given the pravaras of 
Atris (afa) as follows: 


Sutrakara Pravaras of Atris 
Baudhayana Atreya, Arcananas, Syavasva 
(ataraa) Atreya, Arcananas, Vadbhutaka 
Atreya, Arcananas, Gavisthira 
Katyayana and Atreya, Arcananas, Syavasva 
Laugaksi Atreya, Gavisthira, Paurvatithi 
(rears, arta ) Atreya, Vamarathya, Pautrika 
Apastamba Atreya, Arcananasa, Syavasva 
(s1927z ) Atreya, Arcananas, Gavisthira 


Atreya, Arcananas, Atitha 


*The theory of pravara (SZ) is closely interwoven with that of gotra 
(Ft), the concept of pravara (literally “choice in vocation” entered 
into several domestic ceremonies like marriage, mekhalabandhana, in the 
Sacred Thread ceremony, and in the Caulakarma. The word pravara 
denotes one or more illustrious ancestors of the sacrificer,—the family 
ancestor of repute, or prominent mantrakrta (AFA), seer. 


At the time of a ceremony, hotr (aa, one of the priests) enumerates 
the names from the ancestor down to the descendent, whilst adhvaryu 


© 


(EAT, another priest) recites them in the reverse order, ie. from 


descendeni going backwards to the ancestor. This is known as pravaro- 
ceara (RATTAN). 
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Asvalayana Atreya, Arcananas, Syavasva 
(aT3aaTAA) Atreya, Arcananas, Gavisthira 
Atreya, Arcananas, Paurvatitha 


(STAT. SAA aTAATAT, vararea, aryas, afaftsz, dtatfafa, 
ater, Tas, atfaa). 


More than fifty Atris (seers belonging to the family 
of Atri afa, i.e. a1aat:) have been mentioned in the 
Reveda: 


Budha, Gavisthira, Kumara (or vrsa), Vasusruta, Isa, 
Gava, Sutambhara, Dharuna, Puru, Dvita Mrktava- 
hasa, Vavri, Prayasvat, Sasa, Visvasaman, Dyumna, 
Bandhu, (Sabandhu, Srutabandhu or Viprabandhu), 
Visvavara, Gauriviti, Babhru, Avasyu, Gatu, Samva- 
rana, Prabhuvasu, Atri, Avatsara (Sadaprna or 
Sutambhara etce.), Sadaprna, Pratiksatra, Pratiratha, 
Pretiprabha, Svasti, Syavasva, Srutavid, Arcananas, 
Ratahavya, Yajata, Urucakri, Bahuvrkta, Paura, 
Avasyu, Saptavadhri, Satyasravas, Atri Bhauma, 
Evayamarut, Apata, Gopavana, Trita, Andhigu, 
Visvakarman, and Bhuvana (and Sadhana). 


V. The genealogy of the Bharadvajas (wzztm), as provided 
by Sarvanukramani is something like this: 


Angiras (af¥za) 
| 
Brhaspett 


Bharadvaja Samya 
(Same as Vidathi) 
| 


Rjisvan Payu Vasu Garga Suhotra Sunahotra Nara 


{ 
Purumilha Ajamilha 
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(aaa, azecfa, facet, 4, afreat, Wg, aa, TH, Tela, Tow, 


HTATHE ) 


VI. Vasistha (afacs) is the well known Rsi of the Seventh 
Book, and his genealogy has been formulated as below: 


Mitravarunau (faataeat) 


| 


| 
! 
Vasistha Agastya 


| | | 
Mrlika Citramahas Sakti 
| 


| ae ae 
Parasara Gauriviti 


[afacs, aaeca, qetH, faaAea, iad, Tex, TAT fe | 


VII. About thirty members of the Kanva family are asso- 
ciated with the Rgvedic hymns as Seers : 

Ayu, Bharga, Brahmatithi, Devatithi, Gosukti (also 
Asvasukti), Haryat, Irimbithi, Kah, Kurasuti, Kusika, 
Kusidi, Krsa Matarisva, Medhatithi (or Medhyatithi), 
Medhya, Nabhaka, Narada, Nipatithi, Parvata, Pustigu, 
Prsadhra, Pragatha, Praskanva, Sadhvamsa, Sasakarna, 
Suparna, Sobhari, Srustigu, Trisoka, and Vatsa or Punar- 
vatsa). 


One of the genealogies of the Kanva family is as 
follows: 


Ghora (a=) 


, 


Kanva 


to 
ht 
~ i 
—-(--Q —.. 
pe) 
ot 
Hom 
o 


| 
| | | 
| Bharga Kall Haryat 
| a 
| | | 


} i 
Vatsa Praskanva Kusidi Gosukti Asvasukti 
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Nrsada (432) 


Kanva 


| 
| | 
Trisoka Nabhaka 


[aIx, Hoa, MITT, ae, TeEva, Hata, Trafaa, avagher, afer, TxA, 
qa, wea, fats, ATT | 


VIII. Satarcins of the First Book—None of the rsis of the 
Vedic Texts is the composer of the poem; he is either the 
interpreter or (Seer) or the samhitikaraka, i.e. the one who 
assisted in the collection, the arrangements, and the com- 
pilation of the revealed hymns. Rakurkar in this connection 
observes, ‘‘Books I to X are generally believed to consti- 
tute the latest strata of the Rgvedic composition. Ona 
careful examination of the suktas in these Books, however, 
it would seem that the above statement applies to the pro- 
cess of Samhitikarana in respect to these suktas rather than 
to their actual composition. The rsis of the First Book 
are referred to as satarcinah. They are so referred to under 
the assumption that each of these rsis (or the whole minia- 
ture family group relating to that rs7) has contributed 
hundred rks to the Rgveda Samhita.” In this respect, 
Rahurkar gives an interesting table: 


ee Rsi Patronym Hymns aie - 
1. Madhuchhandas Visvamitra 1-11 102 
2. Medhatithi Kanva 12-23 146 
3. Sunahsepa Ajigarta 24-30 96 
4, Huiranyastupa Angiras 31-35 71 
5. Kanva Ghora 36-43 96 
6. Praskanva Kanva 44-50 82 
7. Savya Pajra 51-57 72 
8. Nodhas Gotama 58-64 74 
9. Parasara Sakti 65-73 9] 
10. Gotama Rahugana 74-93 204 
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Group Rsi Patronym Hymns No. of 
No. verses 
11. Kutsa Angiras 94-115 192 
12. Kaksivat Dirghatamas 116-126 153 
13. Parucchepa Divodasa 127-139 100 
14. Dirghatamas Ucathya 140-164 237 
15. Agastya Mana 165-191 222 


[aaeoraa, Farfafa, gaits, fecoregs, ava, Aer, AA, TINT, TAA 
Rea, welaq Tees, Tear, TET] 


Of course, as would be seen from this table, the 
concept of satarcinah will have to be modified; Gotama, 
Dirghatamas and Agastya are associated with more than 
200 rks, whilst three of the rsis (Hiranyastupa, Savya and 
Nodhas) are associated with near about 73 Mantras only. 


IX. The genealogy of the Kasyapa (#747) family as given 
in the Sarvanukramani is as follows: 


Marici 


| 
Kasyapa 


Avatsara Two daughters 
known as Sikhandinyau 


[ watfa, Ferg, wacaTe, ferafost | 


X. The genealogy of Agastya, according to the Sarvanu- 
kramani is as follows: 


pera (fratzentt ) 


| | 
Agastya (m. Lopamudra) Vasistha 
Drihacyuta 
Idhhmavaha 
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[area TaTAsT eee, afacs | 


XI. Seers of the Payamana Book—The hymns of the 
Ninth Book are addressed toa single deity, the Pavamana 
Soma; the other Books have also hymns devoted to Soma. 
Many of the seers associated with the hymns of the Ninth 
Book figure in other Books too: e.g. Madhucchandas 
(IX.1), Medhatithi ([X.2, 4). Sunahsepa (IX.3); Hiranyas- 
tupa ([X.69), Asita and Devala (IX 5-7, 8-24), Drlhacyuta 
(1X.25), Idhmavaha ([X.26), Rahugana Gotama (IX.107), 
Svavasva (1X.32), Trita (1X.102), Rahugana (1X.37-38), 
Medhyatithi ( TX. 41-43 ), Nidhruyi ( 1X. 63 ), Kasyapa 
(1X.64,67,4-6,91,92,113-114), Vatsapri Bhalandan (1X.68), 
Renu (1X.70), Kaksivan (I. 116-125; 126, 1-5; [X.74), Vasu 
(IX. 80-82), Vena, (1X.85), Atri Bhauma (1X.67.10-12;IX. 
86.41-45;X%.137.7), Grtsamada ( IX.86.46-48), Vasistha 
(IX.90), Nodhas (1X.93), Kanva (IX. 94), Praskanva 
(1X.95) Pratardana Daivodasi (IX.96), Vasistha 
(1X.97.1-3). Pramati (1X. 97.4-6), Vrsagana (IX .97.7-9), 
Manvu (1X. 97.!0-12),  Upamanyu (IX. 97.25-27), 
Vasukra (IX. 97.28-30), Parasara Saktya (IX. 97.31-44), 
Kutsa (IX. 97.45-48), Ambarisa (IX. 98),  Ryjisvan 
(1X. 98), Rebhasunu (IX. 99-100), Visvamitra (IX. 
101.13-16), Parvata and Narada (1X. 104-105), Gauri- 
Viti (EX.108.1-2), Sakti (TX.108.14-16), Rnancaya (IX.108. 
12-13) and Tryaruna and Trasdasyu (1X.110). 

The following are the seers who are in no way asso- 
ciated with the Books Ito VILE but almost exclusively 
belong to Book IX: 


Nrmedha, Priyamedha, Bindu, Prabhuvasu, Brhan- 
mati, Ayasya, Kavi, Ucathya, Avatsara, Amahiyu, 
Jamadagni, Bhrgu!, Vaikhanasah. The Seven Seers 


1. The Sarvanukramani mentions the following thirteen members of 
the family of the Bhrgu as seers of the Rgvedic mantras: Ita (X.171), 
Usnas (1X.87-89), Kavi (IX.47), Krtnu (VIII.79), Cyavana (X.19), Jama- 
dagni (I11.62.16-18; VIII.101; IX.62,65,67), Tanva (IX.93), Nema (X. 
89), Prayoga (VIII.102); Prthu (X.148), Rama (X.110), Somahuti (II. 
4), Syumarasmi (X.77). 
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(Saptarsi)’ Vatsapri Bhalandana, Rsabha Vaisvamitra, 
Harimanta Angirasa, Pavitra, Vasu Bharadvaja, Prajapati 
Vacya (or Vaisvamitra); the three rsi groups (each with pe- 
culiar double names [X.86): Akrstah Masah, Sikitah Niva- 
vari, prsniyah Ajah; Usanas. Andhigu. Yayati, Nahusa, 
Manu Samvarana, Trita Aptya. Dvita Aptva, Agni. Caksus 
and Manu’, Uru (IX.108.4-5) (perhaps an angirasa). Rjis- 
van (1X.108.6-7), Urdhvasadman Angirasa. Krtayasas (an 
angirasa, IX.108.10-11), Ranancaya (IX.108.12-13), Agni 
Dhisnyas (sons of Isvara, IX.109), Tryaruna and Trasa- 
dasyu (IX.110)*, Ananata (1X.111) and *Sisu (IX.112). 
The rsis of the Ninth Book have been classified as 
(i) Agastyas, (ii) Angirasas, (iii) Atreyas, (iv) Kasyapas, 
(v) Kanvas, (vi) Bharadvajas, (vii) Bhargavas. (vili) Vasis- 
thas, (ix) Vaisvamitras and (x) Others unclassified. 
XII. The Seers of the Tenth Book—Out of the total IS] 
Seers of this Mandala, 78 belong to the category of Ksu- 
dra-suktas, and 73 to the category of Mahasuktas: —this 
Book has been so oftencalled as the residual Mandala, 
after having classified the Rks into definite groups during 
the process of the samhitakarana. In many cases the sam- 
hitakaras were not known at all, their names have been 
missing: where it was lost,—either wholly or partially— 
the samhitakaras have tried to recreate it as if. Rahurkar, in 


1. The Seven Seers are Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Gotama, Atri. Visyamitra, 
Jamadagni, Vasistha, (IX.67, also IX. 107, and X.137); their families 
are thus indicated: 
(i) Bharadvajo Barhaspatyah 
(ii) Kasyapo Maricah 
(iii) Gotamo Rahuganah 
(iv) Bhaumo’ trih 
(v) Vishvamitro Gathinah 
(vi) Jamadagnir Bhargavah 
(vii) Maitra-varunir Vasisthah 
2. The Sarvanukramani gives the genealogy as follows: 
Savarna, —> Manu, —> Nahusa, — Yahati. 
3. Manu Apsava is the father, Caksus the son and Agni the grandson 
(TX. 106). 
4. Genealogy: Durgaha—>Giriksit->Purukutsa (m. Purukutsani)—> Tra- 
sadasyu,— Hiranin. 
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his studies on the seers of the Rgveda, has suggested four 
categories for the Tenth Book: 


1. This category includes all seers in whose case 
both the personal name as well as the family-name are 
historically authentic. 

2. A seer whose family-name is historical but whose 
personal name appears to be fictitious or conjectural. 

3. A seer whose personal name appears to be authen- 
tic and historical, but whose family names are conjectural 
or invented. 

4. Those cases where family names and personal 
names both appear to be conjectural. 


The Tenth Book has theseers associated with the 
Asudya suktas (shorter hymns) and maha suktas (longer 
hymns). We do not know whether it is a mere coincidence 
that the number of hymns in the First Book is 191, and so 
is the number of hymns in the Tenth Book (191). To some 
of the scholars, it so appears that the samhitakaras deli- 
berately made the hymns of the Tenth Book shorter or 
longer in this peculiar manner, because they wanted that 
the number of hymns in the First and the last Book to 
exactly coincide. 

Some of the conjectured seers of the Tenth Book for 
obvious reasons are the following : 

(i) Panis and arania  (f-azat) (X. 108).—They 
figure in one of the most prominent Samvada Sukta. Sarama 
(azar) and Panis (a1:) are said to be alternately the devata 
and rsi in this Sukt, whichis evidently impossible. In all 
probability, the name of the original rst or samhitakara 
was forgotten, and the participants in the dialogue were 
taken as the authors of such hymns. (In such cases, the 
injunction is 74 araa 4 7efa: —Sarvanukramani). 

(ii) Yama and yami (aa-7aT).—They are regarded as 
the son and daughter of Vivasvan(faazatt) and are men- 
tioned as the rsis as well as the devatas of the hymn X. 10. 
Yama-Yami Sukta is also one of the earliest dialogues of 
our literature. Keith says that their names denote twin 
brother and sister, and they are the first human pair, but 
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according to Miiller they are night and day. 

(iii) Indra, indrani and vrsakapi #2, wat, qaret7— 
The original tradition regarding the seers of Sukta X. 86 
appears to have been lost or suppressed, and therefore, 
following the dictum, yasya vakyam sa rsih, Indra, Indrani, 
and Vrsakapi have been mentioned as seers. 

(iv) Pururavas and urvasi (qetat-349t).—The Sukta 
X. 95 is a dialogue between Pururavas and Urvasi; and as 
such the Sukta has been attributed to them in absence of 
the name of a true seer (cf. vasva vakyam sa rsih). They 
are fictitiously known to be the seers. ~ 

(v) Surya (aat).—This name, Surya, meaning the 
daughter of Surya or Savitr, is forcibly superimposed on 
the sukta X. 85, because the hymn relates to the marriage 
of Surya. Surya, in most probability, is any bride going to be 
wedded and is expected to lead a good family life. 

(vi) Brhaspai (azeqft).--He is said to be the seer of 
hymn X. 71. With Aditi, he is also mentioned as a seer of 
the hymn X. 72. This is obviously a fictitious tradition. 
The name of the original seer has been forgotten. This 
is a hymn, dealing with the ‘glorification of knowledge”’, 
and as such the Samhitakaras associated with it the name 
of Brhaspati, who isalso known as kavinam kavih (*t 
afa:, the seer of seers). 

(vii) Visvakarma bhauvana (favaeat waz) —Since 
Visvakarman is also the devata of the hymns X. 81, 82, 
Visvakarma Bhauvana could not be the seer of these 
hymns. The Nirukta says: Visvakarman sacrificed all beings 
in a sarvamedha sacrifice and finally sacrificed himself. This 
rk appears to be in his honour. In fact, Visvakarman 
Bhauvana is omnipresent God (X. 81 3); the verses X. 81. 
2, 4) are expressive of the philosophical thoughts regard- 
ing the origin of the world. 

(viii) Vasukra (aindra) 74% (tz). He is said to be 
the seer of hymns X. 27-29. This seer is regarded as the 
son of Indra,—-obviously a fictitious concept. Sayana’s 
commentary of X. 27. 2 says “arq¥y aay ageay Bez: eqaa 1”, 
The Aitareya Aranyaka (1.2. 2), however, emphatically 
asserts that this hymn belongs to Vasukra. The word 
kapila occurs in X. 27. 16. Some of the scholars have 
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suggested that divine birth of the ancient rsis is implied in 
X. 27. 15 when sapta refers to the Saptarsis, asta refers to 
the Valakhilyas (ata@fazat:), nava to the Bhrgus, and dasa 
to the Angirasas. Again traditionally the seer of the 
verse X. 28.1, has been ascribed to be the wife of Vasukra; 
there she complains that all the other gods have come to 
attend her sacrifice, Indra, her father-in-law, has not come*. 
Obviously, Vasukra is a fictitious name. 

(ix) Vimada (farz).— Vimada, another son of Indra, is 
a similar fictitious seer of the hymns X. 20-26; here Vasu- 
krta, the son of Vasukra is also mentioned as being the 
alternative seer of these Suktas. There might have existed 
a seer of the name Vimada, but his genealogical connec- 
tion with Indra is obviously conjectural. 

This description does not mean that all the seers, 
ascribed to the Tenth Book, are fictitious. Some of the 
authentic names appear to be, as follows : (Category I with 
names and families both authentic): 


Trita Aptya, Sindhu-dvipa Ambarisa, Kavasa Ailusa, 
Lusa Dhanaka, Ghosa Kaksivati, Suhastya Ghauseya, 
Krsna Angirasa, Vatsapri Bhalandana, Saptagu Angirasa, 
Brhaduktha Vamadevya, Asamati Aiksvaka (X. 60, 1-4,6), 
Gaupayanas (Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu and Vipra- 
bandhu), Nabhanedistha Manava, Gaya Plata; Vasukarna, 
Vasukra, Ayasya Angirasa. Sumitra Vadhryasva, Brhaspatt 
Angirasa, Gauriviti Saktya, Sindhuksit Praiyamedha, 
Jaratkarna Airavata (Sarpa) Syumarasmi Bhargava, Payu 
Bharadvaja, Murdhanvan Angirasa, Renu Vaisvamitra 
Aruna Vaitahavya, Saryat Manava, Tanva Prarthya, 
Arbuda Kadraveya (Sarpa), Baru Angirasa, Bhisag Athar- 
vana, Devapi Arstisena, Vamru Vaikhanas, Duvasyu 
Vandana, Budha Saumya, Astaka Vaisvamitra, Sumitra, 
(Durmitra) Kautsa, Divya Angirasa Jamadagni Bhargava, 
(or Rama Jamadagnya), Astadanstra Vairupa, Nabhah 
Prabhedana Vairupa, Sadhri Vairupa, Upasiuta Varstiha- 
vya, Bhiksu Angirasa (X.117), Uruksaya Amahiyava, 
Brhaddiva Atharvana, Citramahas Vasistha, Vena Bhar- 


Hare gaat sfc, RAGE TAY ATTA | 
(Ry. X.28.1) 
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gava, Kulmalbarhisa Sailusi (or Amhomuk Vamadevya), 
Kusika Saubhari (or Ratri Bharadvaja), Vihavya Angirasa, 
Sukirti Kaksivata, Sakaputa Narmedha, Sudas Paijavana, 
Mandhata Yauvanasva (or Rsika Godha), Saptarsayah 
(Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Gotama, Atri, Visvamitra, Jamad- 
agni and Vasistha), Anga Aurava, Jarita, Drona, Sarisrkta 
and Stambamitra (X. 142, all are Sarngas), Atri Samkhya, 
Devamuni Airammada, Suvedas Sairisih, Prthu Vainya, 
Arcana Hairanyasiupa, Mrlika Vasistha (X. 150), Sasa 
Bharadvaja (X. 152), Sirimitha Bharadvaja, Purana 
Vaisvamitra, Pracetas Angiras, Visvamitra and Jamadagni 
(X. 167), Sabara Kaksivata, Samvarta Angirasa, (X. 172), 
Urdhvagrava Arbudi (Sarpa) (X. 175), Sibi Ausinara Pra- 
tardana Kasiraja, Vasumanas Rauhtidasva (X. 179), Satya- 
dhrti Varuni (X. 185), Aghmarsana Madhucchandasa. 


The last hymn of the Tenth Book (X.191) is known 
as the samjnana sukta (#at4 gat), with Samvanana Angi- 
rasa (#474 aiftza) as the rsi, who is an Angirasa (a rsi, be- 
longing to the Angiras family). It must be said that the 
Samhitakaras have shown great propriety in concluding 
the Rgveda Samhita with this hymn which invokes the 
greatest social ideal of harmony, integrity and unity. 

Sraddha Kamayani (@t #Tatat) is the lady seer of 
the hymn X.151, of which the devata is also Sraddha, one 
of the noblest Suktas on Sraddha, the adoption of truth 
with all fidelity. 

Rsikas or the lady-seers of the Rgveda—lIn the inter- 
pretation and Samhitikarana, not only male seers but 
ladies also took an important part. During the Vedic 
Period, our ladies were not denied the highest privilege of 
being the seer (ysikas) of the Vedic verses, expounders 
and the Samhitakaras of the Vedic Texts. Most of these 
female-seers figure in the Book X. 

(i) ZLopamudra (attazt).—In the First Book, the 
first lady-seer figuring is Lopamudra (1.179. 1-2) for the 
first two verses of the hymn, whilst the rest four are asso- 
ciated with Maitravaruni Agastya or Agastya’s disciple, 
Brahmacari and Rati. The word Lopamudra occurs in 
the mantra of the same hymn (X.179.4). Dayananda 
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explains the word Jopamudra as “one completely absorbed 
or lost in oneself”, i.e.a lady actively participating in 
union with her lover. M. Bergaigne is of opinion that 
the hymn has a mystical meaning, Agastya being identi- 
fiable with the celestial Soma, whom Lopamudra, repre- 
senting fervent prayer, succeeds after long labour in dra- 
wing down from his secret dwelling place. (La Religion 
Vedique. ii, 394f). 

(ii) Romasa (%31).—She is the Brahmavadini Rsika 
of 1.126.7. The word Romasa occurs in this mantra. 
Romasa is said to be the wife of Svanaya (#41) who is the 
seer of the preceding mantra 1.126.6. 

(iii) Visvavara (fazaatzt).—She is the female seer of 
the entire hymn V.28; and belongs to Atri family. The 
hymn which is associated with her name is devoted to the 
subject of marital happyness and security of life. The 
word Visvavara occurs in the very first stanza, and the 
word has been translated by Dayananda as the lady who 
chooses or selects the whole universe and refers to cosmic 
light. 

(iv) Angirasi sasvati (atfyrat azact).—She is the rsika 
of VIII.1.34, (one verse only) and this word Sasvati occurs 
in this mantra. She belongs to the Angirasa family. The 
legend associated with a king Asanga was that he lost his 
manhood, became effeminate, and by the intercession of 
Medhatithi and Méedhyatithi, he again became virile; 
Sasvati congratulates on his restoration. She may not be 
the historical seer of this mantra, but since words have 
been put into her mouth, she has been called a rsika of 
this mantra. 

(v) Apala (#1at).—She is the female-seer of the 
entire hymn VIII.91, and like Visvavara, she also belongs to 
the family of the Atri. A very interesting legend about her 
is narrated by Sayana in the preface to that hymn. Apalait 
is said,wes afflicted with a cutaneous disease and was cons- 
equently repudiated by her husband. According to the 
legend (perhaps taken from the Satyayana Brahmana), 
Indra dragged her through the wide hole of his chariot, 
the narrower hole of the cart, and the small hole of the 
yoke and she cast off three skins. The first skin became 
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a hedge-hog, the second an alligator, the third chameleon. 
Wilson agrees with Prof. Aufrecht that the hole or 
span of the chariot and cart represents the opening 
between the four wheels; the hole of the yoke seems to 
him to mean the opening through which the animal’s 
head passed. 

(vi) Yami (aat).—She figures as a rsika along with 
Yama in a dialogue hymn (X.10), and again in an entire 
hymn (X.154). She is known as Yami Vaivasvati, being the 
daughter of Vivasvan and Samjna (ast). She is a female 
counterpart of Yama, the procreator of human race also. 
The hymn (X.154) has the theme ‘‘New Life” bhava-vrt- 
tam) therefore, it is appropriate that it should be attributed 
to Yami. Yama and Yami are also regarded as twin 
brother and sister. Yami may not be a historical seer- 
merely a conjectural name. 

(vii) Sraddha (aa1).—Sraddha Kamayani (sat stare) 
is the rsika of X.I51 (the entire hymn). This may be a 
merely allegorical name, and Kama may not be the gotra 
of this rsika. 

(viii) Vasukra-patni (aq*It).—She is the rsika of 
one verse (X.28.1). This hymn has the form of a dialogue 
between the father and the son. The verse is, as the 
legend says, spoken by Vasukra’s wife, in ignorance, that 
her father-in-law, Indra (g%-eg9T) is present in disguise. Of 
course, the entire hymn is not so simple,—the mysticism 
behind the lines has to be explored. 

(ix) Ghosa(aist).—Ghosa is the lady-seer of two 
hymns (X.39-40), and is said to be the daughter of Kak- 
sivan (#efatq). In the two hymns ascribed to her, we have 
a mention of a number of terms, round which legends 
were woven in latter literature: Cyavana, Taugrya, Vimada, 
Sundhyu, Vispala, Rebha, Atri, Saptavadhri, Pedu, Sayu, 
Bhrgu, Kutsa, Bhujyu, Wasa, Sinjara, Krsa; many of 
these terms have occurred in Book Ialso. The word 
Ghosa also occurs in 1.117.7 and Sayana commenting on 
this says, that she was the daughter of Kaksivan and was 
a Brahmavadini. As she was suffering from a disease 
she could not be given in marriage to any one, and so she 
stayed at her father’s house where she became old. She was, 
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however, cured of her disease by the favour of the Asvins 
and then she could be married (cf. X.39.3). The Brhad- 
devata gives her further details and says that Ghosa be- 
came sixty years old in her father’s house. She knew 
that, by propitiating the Asvins, her father had obtained 
youth, long life, health etc. So she got an insight into 
these two hymns (X.39-40). The Asvins, in consequence, 
cured her of the disease and gave her a husband anda 
son, Suhastya (age). In her hymn, so the legend says, 
she piteously prays the divine Asvins to heal her leprosy 
as they have healed many gods and men earlier (X.39.11). 
She is growing old at home (X.39.3), so let them grant 
her health, youthful beauty and help her to get a rich chie- 
ftain as husband (X.40.5). In the hymns ascribed to 
Ghosa, there is a verbal repetition of the phrases occurring 
in the hymns ascribed to Kaksivan and Kutsa. The para- 
Ilelism is as follows: 


X.39.1 = 1.118.3 

X.39.4 = 1.13 7.13 

X.39.8 = 1.112.8 

X.39.9 = L116,3; £.112.7 
N39.E2 = LAVT.2, 15; 1.11331 
X.39.13 = 1.112.8 

X.39.14 = 1.120.6 


Ghosa’s genealogy with Angiras is as follows: 

Angiras Ucathya(Rv.IX.50-52) Dirghatamas (Rv.I. 
140-164) Kaksivan (Rv. I.116-125; IX.74) Ghosa(Rv. X. 
30-40). 

(x) Surya (aat).—She is a conjectural seer of the 
hymn X.85, of which she is the sole rsika with 47 mant- 
ras. The hymn deals with the marriage of Surya (Surya’s 
marriage 6-16); the hymn also contains the mantras which 
have a traditional significance for all general marriages 
with invocations and benedictions (20-28). The mantras 
32-47 are still popular in Indian marriage ceremonies. 
The whole of the hymn has a living message for married 
couples. 

Surya is supposed to be the daughter of Savitr. 
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(xi) Indrani (zsft).—She is another fictitious lady- 
seer (not a historical one) of the hymn X.86, which is of 
a dialogue nature in which Indra, Indrani and Vrsakapi 
have participated. The real Samhitakara of this hymn 
apears to have been lost or forgotten, and hence according 
to the tenet “yasya vakyam sa_ rsih’’, all the three have 
been, one by one, regarded as seers of the mantras spoken 
by them. The words Indra, Indrani and Vrsakapi occur 
in several verses (e.g. X.86.11-13), Indrani or Saci Paulomi 
isalso the lady-seer of X.159, since Saci is known to be 
the daughter of Puloma. The hymn X.145 is also known 
as Indrani-Upanisad. 

(xii) Uryasi (3azt).—She figures as one of the seers 
in the hymn X.95, which contains a dialogue between 
Pururavas and Urvasi. Here again, the rsiand rsika are 
conjectural, according to the tenet “yasya vakyam sa 
rsih’’. 

(xiii) Sarama(azt)— The Sukta X.108 is a dialo- 
gue between Sarama and Panis, and according to the same 
tradition as above, in the absence of the name of an actual 
Samhitakara, Sarama and Panis have been conjecturally 
regarded as the seers. They are alternatively rsis and 
devatas both. Sarama, according to Aurobindo, represents 
some intellectual faculty (just as a similar word Sarasvati 
represents speech, learning and knowledge). 

(xiv) Juhu (@g)— She is the seer of the hymn X. 
109, and is known as Brahmajaya (#@srat, wife of Brahma) 
or a Brahmavadini. She is identified with vak. The 
legend says that her husband Brahma or Brhaspati had 
deserted her, but gods are said to have restored her to 
him. The sukta has been interpreted by Sayana in this 
light. In fact, itis one of the finest mystic suktas. In 
viniyogas, the word juhu stands fora ladle. The sukta 
consisis of a symbolic description ofthe Brahman’s func- 
tion in respect to this mystic juhu. ‘There is an alternative 
seer also mentioned of this sukta named as Urdhvanabha 
(saat, which also means the wife of Urdhvanabha, or 
of Brahma). 

(xv) Vak ambhrni (armeasit).— Vak is a female seer 
of hymn X.125, supposed to be the daughter of Ambhrna 
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(azar), The word vak means speech or sound in most 
general terms to which the sukta appears to refer—the 
thunder of the storm, the reawakening of life at dawn, 
songs of rejoice at the near birth of the world. The idea 
of the unity of the world is invoked. Either the name Vak 
as the rsikais conjectural, or the lady-seer got her name 
also after the sukta on which she had worked as an inter- 
preter or as a Samhitakaraka. 

(xvi) Paulomi saci (wet wAt).— She is the lady-seer 
of the hymn X.159, where Saci is known to be the daugh- 
ter of Puloma. It is difficult to say whether Indrani, the 
rsika of X.86 and X.145 is the same person as Saci of 
X.159. Saci and Indrani may be the conjectural names 
associated with the names of Indra, figuring so highly in 
the Vedic literature. According to Wilson, saci means an 
‘act’; the hymn X.159 is metaphorically the praise of 
Indra’s acts. Saci, however, prides on her being a destro- 
yer of the rival wife, sole spouse, and a victorious conque- 
rer. Ritualistically this hymn is also knownto be sapatni- 
badhana (a%4t-atat; destroyer of the rival wife). 


13 


VEDIC METRES 


Numbers of Syllables in Standard Metres 


In counting the number of syllables in a metre, only 
the number of vowels (svara) is counted, not of the conso- 
nants without the vowels; the svaras normally are a, a, i, 
i, u, O, 7, f, Ir, e, ai, 0, au, visarga (: ) and anusvara (m). 
Sometimes the euphonic changes on account of sandhis are 
resolved, and then the total number of syllables, as requi- 
red, may be reconciled. We shall not take up here such 
complicated details of exceptions. 

The metres arranged in an increasing series of 4, 
Starting from 24, are as follows: 


Name of Total No. Name of Total No. 
the metre of syllables the metre of s\llables 
Gayatri aa7at 24 Sakvari 73a 56 
Usnik sfera 28 Ausakvari afamaazy 60 
Anustup #49 32 Asti 3iftz 64 
Brhati aqzat 36 Atyasti serftz 68 
Pankti ofaa 40 Dhrti afs 72 
Tristubh facey 44 Atidhrti afvata 76 
Jagati at 48 


Atijagati afaaat = 552 


Besides these fourteen types of metres, we have ano- 
ther group of seven further in the series : 


Krti (80), prakrti (84), akrti (88), vikrti (92), sank- 
rti (96), abhikrti (100), and utkrti (104); (not available 
in the Rgveda, but in other Samhitas as the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, Taittiriya Aranyaka, and Taittiriya Brahmana). 
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Nicrt, Bhurik, Virat and Svarat 


The three Gayatra Padas go to constitute the Gaya- 
tri metre, with 8-+-8+8=24 syllables. If the total number 
of syllables is less by 1, then the metre is known as nicrt gay- 
atri (total 23 syllables ); if exceeds by one, then itis known 
as bhurik gayatri (25 syllables). Again if the total number of 
syllables is less by 2, then it is virat (22 syllables in all); and 
finally if the total exceeds by 2, then itis known as svarat 
(26 syllables) in all. The well-known Gayatri Mantra, tat- 
savitur varenyam, is nicrt gayatri, since the total number of 
syllables in it is only 23 (7+8-+-8), and not 24. 

This type of decrease or increase by one or two in 
syllables is permissible in metres other than Gayatri also, 
and in that case, the metres would be known as nicrt (x-1); 
bhurik (x +1); virat (x—2) and svarat (x+1), when x is the 
total number of syllables in the standard metres as given 
in the previous table. 

Gayatri— The standerd gayatr: has 24 syllables in 
the order 8-+8+8 in-the three Padas. Several variations 
areshown here in the table. (araat, tedfaa, sferrat, teftaq 
afafaad, aaneat, sear, wfacer, satay, farce gars) 


Subdivision No. of Number of Iustrations 


Syllables Sytables from the Rgveda. 
in Padas (Feet) (Initial words) 
Gayatri 24 8+8+8 1.3.7 (Omasasca) 


Pada-pankti I 26 5+5+5-+546 IV.10.6(Ghrtam na) 
Pada-pankti II 25 54+54+54+44+6 IV.10.1 (Agne 


tamadya)* 
Usnik-garbha 24 6+7+11 ~ VIUIT.25.23 (Ta me)$ 
Pada-nicrt 27. 74+74+7 VIli.46.1 (Tvavatah) 
Ati-nicrt 20 7+6+7 V1I45.29 (Purutamam) 


Yava-madhya 24 7+10+7 IX.108.13 (Sasunve) 
Vardhamana 21 6+7+8 X.9.5 (*Isana) 


Pratistha 21. 82776 X.9.7 (Apah’ prnita) 
Hrasiyasi 19: 6464-7 VIIL.103.10 (Presthamu) 
Viparita-hrasivasi 19 7+6+6 1.17.5 ‘Indrah Sahasra) 


* qaaisya TA + Ha 
§ seta =a faaiaiyprear at = Hearsay 
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Usnik—The standard usnik has 7+7+7+7=28 sylla- 
bles in four feet. The popular eight variations of the 
metre are given here. (There is another usnik of §8+8+ 
12=28 syllables of gayatra and jagata Padas.) [sfere, 3 
sire, EI, eHeaaferer, athe, frdtfrrrear, wacza-wat]. 


Subdivisions No. of No. of Sylla- Ulustrations 
Syllables bles in Padas from the Rgveda. 


(Feet) (Intial words) 
Usnik I 28 74+7+7+7 X.26.4 (Mansi- 
mahi) 
Usnik II 28 8+8+12 VUL1I2.1 (Ya 
Indra Soma) 
Pura-usnik 28 12+8+8 VIIE98.9 (Yunjanti 
hari) 
Kakup 28 8+12+8 V.53.11 (Sardham- 
sardham } 
Kakub-nyankusira 27. 11+12+4 — VIII.46.15 (Dadi- 
rekna ) 
Tanu-sira 28 IJ1+11+6 1120.5 (Pra ya 
ghose) 


Pipilika-madhya 28 11+6+11 X-105.2 (Hari yasya) 
Anustub-garbha 29 57+84-8+8 = 1.187.1  (Pitum nus- 
tosam) 


Anustup— The standard anustup has 8+-8+8+ 8-32 
syllables in four padas. The following eight variations of 
this metre have been described in Katyayana’s the Rgeveda 
Sarvanukramani. (#924, waroeafad, efa, fodtfereaear. -erfavre, 
faze atzedy) : 


Subdivisions No.of — No. of Ulustrations from 
syllables Syllablesin the Rgveda (Initiai 
Padas (Feet) words) 
Anustup 32, 8+8+8+8 ~~ V.10.5 (Tava tye 
agne) 
Maha pada- 31 3+3+545+ I1V.10.5 (Tava- 


pankti 5+6 svadistha) 
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Subdivisons No.of No. of Illustrations from 
syllables Syllables in the Rgveda (Initial 
Padas (Feet) words) 

Krti 32 12+12+8 1.120.8 (Ma kasmai) 
Pipilikamadhya 32 12+8+12 IX.110.1 (Paryusa 
pra) 

Kavirat 30 9+12+49 1.120.3 (Ta vidva- 
msa) 

Nastarupi 32 9+10+13 1.120.4 (Viprechami) 
Virat I 30 =104+10+10 VIL.1.3 (Preddho 
agne) 

Virat II 33) 11411411 VI.1.1 (Agnim naro) 


Brhati— The standard brhati of the four padas has 
9+9+9+9=36 syliables. About 9 prominent variations 
of this metre have been specially described in the Sarvanu- 
kramani and other books on the Vedic Prosody. (azz, 
Gare qed, aKa, Taedt, swat, sofeers aed, facer< 
qadt, weaqedt, fattfaaaeat, feease4r) 


Subdivisions No.of No. of Illustrations 
syllables syllables in from the Rgveda. 
Padas (feet) (Initial words) 


Brhati I 36 = 9+. 9+ 9+ 9 1.187.11 (Tam tava 
vayam) 

Brhati IT 36 8+8+124+8 VII.1.1 (Ma cida- 
nyad) 

Purastad-brhati 36 2+84+8+48 X.22.3 (Maho yas- 
patih) 


(as nyanku-sarini 36 = 8+12+8+8 X.132.1 (Ijanamid) 

or urobrhati or 

skandhogrivi) 

Uparistad-brhati 36 8+8+8+12 VIII.46.18 (Ye pata- 
yante) 
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Subdivisions No. of No. of Illustrations from 
Syllables Syllables in the Rgveda (Initial 


Padas (Feet) words) 

Vistara-brhati 36 8+10+10+8 1120.7 (Yuvam hya- 
stam ) 

Urdhva-brhati 36 124+12+12 IX.110.9 (Adha ya- 
dime) 
Pipilika-madhya 34 1348413 VIIl.46.14 (Abhi vo 
viram) 

Visama-pada 36 9+8+11+8  VIII46.20 (Sanitah 
susania) 


Pankti— Pankti has five feet of 8 syllables each (8+ 
8+8+8+8=40) or four feet of 10 syllables each (virat), 
10+10+10+10=40); other 6 modifications are as follows 
according to the Sarvanukramani: (afaa, fawe, adtzed, 
facdtar, seare ofa, areare tia, aeate Thea, faser< ofa). 


Subdivisions No.of No. of Illustrations from 
Syllables Syllablesin the Rgveda. 
Padas (Feet) (Initial words) 


Pankti 40 8+8+848+48 VIII. 46. 24 
(Danasah) 
Virat 40 10+10+10+10 VI.20.7 (Vi pipro- 
rahi) 
Sato-brhati 40 12+8+12+8 V.53.6 (A yam 
narah) 
Viparita 40 84+124+8+12 VIII-46.22 (Ya 
rsvah) 
Prastara-pankti 40 12+12+8+8 1164.42 (Tasyah 
samudra) 


Astara-pankti 40 8+8+12+12  X.21.1 (Agnim na) 
Sanstara-pankti 40 124848412 VIII.46.22 (Sastim 
sahasra) 


Vistara-pankti 40 8+12+12+8 V.53.14 (Atiyama) 


Tristup—The standard tristup has four padas of 11 


Subdivisions No. of No. of 
Syllables Syllables in 
Tristup I 44 114+1'+1t14+I11 
Jagati 46 114+124+114+12 
Tristup II 46 124+11+12+11 
Tristup Ill 46 114+11+12+12 
Abhisarini I 44 10+10+12+412 
Abhisarini IT 39 94+ 9+10+11 
Vairaja tristup 39 104+9+11+ 9 
Virat-sthana 40 104+9+10+4+1! 
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syllables each (114+11+11+11=44) with 44 syllables 
in all. This with 10 variations has been tabulated below: 
(fasey, smdt, afsatfot, aafaseq, facrecarat, facreeo, safe: 
safasad, aelqedt, aanea, ager, facreyqat). 


Illustrations 
from the Rgveda. 


Padas (Feet) (Initial words) 


1.24.1 (Kasya 
nunam. 
1.162.6 (Yupa 
vraska) 
1.164.14 (Sanemi 
cakram) 
1.162.12 (Ye yajinam) 
X.23.5 (Yo vaca) 
1.89.6 (Svastina 
indrah) 
IL1t.4 (Subhram 
nu te) 
If.d1.1 (Srudhi 
havamindra) 


Virat-rupa 41 1141141148 1.122.6(Srutam me) 
Viparita virad- 4f 8+11+4+114+11 V.19.5 (Krihanno 
rapa rasma) 
Jyotismati 44 124+12+12+8 ~~ VITI.35.1 (Agnirnen- 
drena) 
Jyotih 44 124+8+4+12+12 VITI.22.12 (Tabhira 
yatam) 
Mahabrhati 44 $8+84+8+8412 1.191.13 (Navanam 
navati) 
Yavamadhya 44 8+8+412+8+48 1.105.8(Sam ma 
tapan) 


Panktyuttara 44 
(or Virat-purva) 


10+10+84+8+48 V.86.6 (Evendragni) 


Jagati— The standard jagati has four padas of 12 


syllables each (12+ 12+12+12=48). 


Its other common 
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variations are mahapankti or mahasatebrhati. (adi, 
nertfad, HeTaaaEdt ) . 


Subdivisions No. of No. of Illustrations 
syllables syllables in from the Rgveda. 
Padas (Feet) (Initial words) 


Jagati 48 124+12+12+12 1X.68.1 ((Pra 
devamaccha) 
Mahapankti I 48 8+8+74+6+10+9 1191.11 (lya- 
ttika) 
Mahapanktil{f 48 8+8+4+8+848+8 VIII.46.16 (Tada- 
nnaya) 
Mahasato-brhati 48 12+8+12;8+8 VJ.48.6 (Ayah 
paprau) 

Pragathas 


Pragathas (a4) are combinations of the above 
metres. For example : (atéq 911g. Tew SATa, ETAT TATA, 
fartarat waa, ASA WTA). 

(i) Barhata-pragatha=brhati+satobrhati= 36+ 40 
=76, which can be scanned as [(8+8+12+8)+(12+8 
+12+8)] as in 1.47.1-2 (combined) (Ayam va-+ Triban- 
dhurena). 

(ii) Kakubha-pragatha= kakup+ satobrhati=28 + 
40+68 which is scanned as [(8+12+8)+(12+8+4 12+8)], 
as in VI.48.11-12 (combined) (Asakhayah- yasardhaya). 

(iii) Mahabarhata-pragatha = Mahabrhati~+maha- 
satobrhati =44-4-48--92, which is scanned as [(8+8+12+8 
+8)+(124+84-124+1-+8)], as in VI.48.7-8 (combined) 
(Brhadbhiragne + visvasam grhapati). 

(iv) Viparitottara-pragatha=Brhati~ viparita (pankti) 
~36+40=76, which is scanned as [(8+8+12+8)+(12 
+8+12+48)] as in VIII.46.11-12 (combined) (Na hi te sura 
+-ya rsvah). 

(v) Anustubha-pragatha=Anustup + Gayatri+ Gay- 
atri=- 32 +24+ 24=80, which is scanned as [(8+848+8) 
+(8+8+8)+(8+8+8)] (combined) as in VIII.68.1- 
3) (A tva ratham-+tuvisusma-+ yasya te mahina). 
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Vedic Metres 


We shall now conclude this account with a brief out- 
line of long metres, starting with 52 syllables (beyond the 


Jagati). 


(i) Atijagati (52)=12+12+12+8+8, asin V.87.1 


(Pra vo mahe). 


(ii) Sakvari (56)=8+8+8+8+8+8-+8, asin 
X.133.1 (Pro svasmai). 
(iii) Atisakvari (60)=16+16+12+8-+8, as in II.22.3 


(Sakam jatah). 


(iv) Asti (64)=16+16+16+8-+8, as in I1.22.1 


(Trikadrukesu). 


(v) Atyasti (68)=12+12+8+8+48+412—8, asin 
i.127.1 (Agnim hotaram). 
(vi) Dhrti (72)=12+12+8+8+8-+16—8, as in 
1.133.6 (Avarmaha). 
(vii) Atidhrti (76)=12+12+8+48+8412+48+8, as 
in I.127.6 (Sa hi sardho) 


In the Rgveda 


Metre Syllables in No. of Mantras Total No. of 
a verse in this metre syllables 
Gayatri 24 2,449 58,770 
Usnik 28 398 11,144 
Anustup 32 858 27,456 
Brhati 36 37) 13,306 
Pankti 40 498 19,920 
Tristup 44 4,251 1,87,004 
Jagati 48 1,346 64,608 
Atijagati 52 17 884 
Sakvari 56 19 1,064 
Atisakvari 60 10 600 
Asti 64 7 448 
Atyasti 68 82 5,576 
Dhrti Pe ps 144 
Atidhrti 76 1 76 
Dvipada Gayatri 16 3 48 
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Metre Syllables in No. of Mantras Total No. of 
a verse in this metre Syllables 
Dvipada Virat 20 139 2,780 
Dvipada Tristup 22 14 308 
Dvipada Jagati 24 1 24 
Ekapada Virat 19 5 50 
Ekapada Tristup 11 1 11 
Total 10,472 3,94,221 
The Valakhilyadi Sukta 
Metre Syllables in No. of Mantras Total No. of 
a verse in this metre Syllables 
Gayatri 24 T 168 
Anustup 32 2 64 
Brhati 36 56 2,128 
Pankti 40 1 40 
Tristup 44 7 308 
Jagati 48 a 336 
Total 80 3,044 
Grand Total 10,552 3,97,265 


THE VEDIC METRES AND THE FOUR 
PRINCIPAL PADAS 


The Vedic metres are not so complicated as they 
appear to be at the first sight;— they can be easily reduced 
to their primary elements. Counting the syllables in the 
most mechanical manner, the auhtors of the Pratisakhyas, 
in their highly complicated and elaborate system have 
assigned a nearly hundred names to every variety which 
they discovered in the Rgvedichymns. But I would not 
like my readers to goto thatlength. Infact, as even the 
Pratisakhya authorities could see, all these metres are 
really but four (Sutras 988; 919) : 
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{a) The Gayatra pada, of eight syllables ending in 
(~<.repesents Arasva;—represents dirgha). 

(b) The Vairaja pada, of ten syllables ending in -- 

(c) The Traistubha pada, of eleven syllables ending 
in--. 

(d) The Jagata pada, of twelve syllables ending 


— 


in ~-. 

Then the next Sutra (990) says: The penultimate sy- 
llable in a Gayatra and Jagata pada is light (laghu,—), in 
Vairaja and Traistubha pada heavy (guru,-). This is 
called their vrtta (metre, versus in Latin). Again remember, 
how careful is the author of the Pratisakhya in his langu- 
age. He does not say that the penultimate is Jong or short 
(dirgha or hrasva), but he simply states that froma 
metrical point of view, it must be considered as light or 
heavy (Jaghu or guru), which need not mean more than 
that it must be pronounced with or without stress. The 
authors thus differentiate between the pairs dirgha — hrasva 
(long orshort) and guru-—Jaghu (heavy or light). From 
the metrical point of view only, that the penultimate sylla- 
bles (even if they are not long or short), they should be 
pronounced as heavy or light. 

It has been generally supposed, that according to the 
Pratisakhya, there must be along syllable (-—) in the 
eighth or tenth place of Traistubha and Jagata, and in the 
sixth place of Anustubha padas. Of cource, there is no 
rigidity about these working rules, and we shall not enter 
into these details here. (For a detailed discussion, see 
Max miller: Vedic Hymns, Pt. I, SBE. series, Preface 
LXXXIX.). Pratisakhya (Sutra 523) states, that “The 
final vowel of the eighth syllable is lengthened in padas of 
eleven and twelve syllables, provided a syllable follows 
which is short in the Samhita.” (1.32.4; 1.94.1). Pratis- 
akhya (Sutra 525) provides : “The final vowel of the tenth 
syllable in padas of eleven and twelve syllables is lengthe- 
ned, provided a syllable follows which is short in the Sam 
hita”’ (ITI. 54.22; 11.34.9) and similarly “The final vowel 
of the sixth syllable is lengthened in a pada of eight sylla- 
bles, provided a syllable follows which is short”. (1.5.10); 
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and if the seventh syllable is long, no change takes place. 
(1X.67.30). 

Then another case is also to be taken for which 
thereis a provision in Pratisakhya, Sutra 527: “In order 
to get the right number of syllables (in certain cases), we 
must pronounce sometimes one syllable as two”’. In these 
cases only with such a provision, the lengthened syllable 
be got into one of the places required by the preceding 
Sutra (526), viz., the sixth, the eigth or the tenth place. 
Ihave quoted these rules as acaution to an ordinary 
reader. 

Counting of the number of syllables—it must be re- 
membered that each syllable has to end in a vowel, and 
thus the number of vowels decides the number of syllables 
(it is immaterial whether the vowel is long or short, heavy 
ot light). We have already mentioned about the four 
padas, the Gayatra (of eight syllables); Vairaja (of 10 
syllables); the Traistubha (ofeieven syllables) and the 
Jagata (of twelve syllables) and to these four, we may add 
another one, the half-Vairaja (of five syllables). We can 
reduce nearly all the hymns of the Rgveda to these sim- 
ple elements. thus : 


Three Gayatra padas=the Gayatri (24 syllables). 

Four Gayatra padas=the Anustubh (32 syllables). 
Four Vairaja padas=the Viraj (40 syllables). 

Four Traistubha padas=the Tristubha (44 syllables). 
Four Jagata padas=the Jagati (48 syllables). 

Mixtures of Gayatra and Jagata padas=the Usnik 
(28 syllables), (a metre between Gayatri and 
Anustubh ). 

7. Mixture of the Anustubh and Vairaja padas=the 
Brhati (36 syllables) (a metre between Anustubh and 
Pankti). 


AnRWN > 


Now I would like to refer tothe rules regarding the 
counting of syllables. Itis obvious that the following 
verse (III. 1) has (8+8+8)=24 syllables of the Gayatri 
metre (each syllable ends in a vowel). 
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Ag—ni—mi—le—pu—ro—hi—tam =§ 
Ya—jna—sya—de—va—mr—tvi—jam =8 
Ho—ta—ram—ra—tna—dha—ta—mam =8 


This is the samhita patha of the verse (the counting 
is done for the samhita patha only) and not the pada 
pathain whichall words (pada) stand by themselves (as 
they do in Greek and Latin) without being joined together 
according to the rules of Sandhi. The text in which the 
words stand as joined by the rules of Sanskrit Sandhi is 
called the Samhita-patha. It is difficult to say whether 
the Pada-patha precedes the Samhita-patha or vice-versa. 
The Pratisakhyas start on the assumption that the Pada- 
patha is basic andit is taken, as it were, for granted, and 
devote their rules to the explanation of those changes 
which that text undergoes, in being changed into the 
Samhita text. This may not be true always; very often, 
the Samhita text appears to have been taken as basic by 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas also. (It is almost certain 
that neither the Pada nor the Samhita text, as we now 
possess them, represents the original text of the Veda. 
Both show clear traces of Scholiastic influence. ) 

But one thing is very much clear. Even in the present 
form, the original metre and rhythm ofthe hymns of the 
Veda are far more perceptible when the words are divided, 
than when we join them together throughout according to 
the rules of Sandhi. For practical purposes, the Pada text 
is far superior to the Samhita textin which the final and 
initial letters, that is, the most important letters of words 
are constantly disguised, and liable, therefore, to different 
interpretations. (Dayanandain his commentary, for this 
reason always insists on the Pada-patha). 

For counting the number of syllables in a metre, 
Sandhis at some places have to be removed, and then the 
text would respond to the rules of prosody Itmust again 
be accepted that the Sandhi rules in the Samhita of the 
Rgveda, are by no means so uniform, rigid and regular as 
they are in later Sanskrit, and hence it is so often extre- 
mely difficult to bring all the exceptional cases under 
more or less general rules. There are numerous cases, 
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cited by the Pratisakhyas where an initiala in the Veda 
is not elided after a finale or 0; in ordinary Sanskrit, it 
will always be elided; in the Samhita it is sometimes elided 
and sometimes not. (See Sutra 138 and 153, and also 
139, of the Pratisakhya; the author gives the rules of exce- 
ption as if he is a statistician and not a grammarian.) 

I would like to conclude this discussion, which may 
not interest my general reader, by quoting a passage from 
Max Miller ( Vedic Hymns, SBE, Pt. I.,p.Ixxviii) : 


‘It is far easier, as ] remarked before, to discover the 
original and naturalrhythm of the Vedic hymns by rea- 
ding them in the Pada than in the Samhita text, and after 
some practice our ear becomes sufficiently schooled to 
tell us at once how each line ought to be pronounced. 
We find, on the one hand, that the rules of Sandhi, instead 
of being generally binding, were treated by the Vedic poets 
as poetical licences only; and on the other, that a greater 
freedom of pronunciation was allowed even in the body 
of words than would be tolerated in the later Sanskrit. Jf 
a syllable was wanted to complete the metre, a semi-vowel 
might be pronounced as a vowel, many a long vowel might be 
protracted so as to count for two syllables, and short vowels 
might be inserted between certain consonants, of which no 
trace exists in the ordinary Sanskrit. If, on the contrary, 
there were too many syllables, then the rules of Sandhi 
were observed, or too short syliables contracted by rapid 
pronunciation into one :nayinafew cases,a final m or 
S,itseems, was omitted”’. 
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VEDIC ACCENTS 


In order to have a full conception of the inner mean- 
ing of the Vedic prose, poetry and lyric (the Yajuh, the Rk, 
and the Saman), one should be familiar not only with the 
grammar of the language, and the etymology of words, he 
should also be conversant with proper accentuations. The 
old interpreters of the Vedic verses have laid great empha- 
sis on proper accentuations. Being the earliest divine human 
speech, the words of the Vedic language are in their most 
fluid and plasmatic state. A slight change of accents 
brings about very often a considerable change in the mean- 
ing of the word. And therefore, our ancestors, not only 
made heroic attempts to preserve the Vedic texts to this 
day by reciting and memorizing, they did their best to 
retain the accents also. Panini, the great grammarian and 
the author of the Astadhyayi devotes a number of aphori- 
sms in the first, third, sixth and eighth chapters, and Daya- 
nanda edited a collection of these Sutras, and published it 
under the title of the Sauvara with notes and explanations. 
The Rk Pratisakhya (stfaurez), and similar other treatises 
also deal with this subject. We shall try to reproduce here 
just a few indications on this abstruse subject to familiarize 
a common general reader with a brief outline. 

It must be remembered that the readings of the Vedic 
texts are of two types: pada-patha (7 13), with each word 
(pada) or term spoken clearly and distinctly, and when 
these padas aye compounded together according to the 
rules of euphony or sandhi, we get the samhita patha (afaar 
qs); in fact, sandhi is the euphonic junction of final and 
initial letters in grammar, every sentence in Sanskrit being 
regarded as a euphonic chain, a break in which occurs at 
the end of a sentence. 

Four types of accents—It must be remembered that 
only vowels (a, 4, i, 1, u, 0,1, It, ©, ai, 0, au, ete.) are 
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accented, and not the consonants. The vowels may be 
present as such, or along with consonants. For example, in 


afarraqafery (Rv. 1. 1.1.) 


the last letter ‘3’ is un-accented because it is a consonant 
without a vowel. 
The accents are of four types: 


Udatta (sata), Anudatta (aqara), Svarita (eafea), and 
Ekasruti (u#sfe). 


(i) Udatta—The acute accent, also known as high 
accent or a sharp tone is known as udatta (sata). In the 
system of the Rk, the Yajuh and the Atharva, there is no 
sign or symbol to indicate an udatta; (as in afay, there is 
no indication on ‘fa’, which is udatta\, in the Samaveda 
udatta is represented by the nagari numeral one (2). 


aq at arfg (Sv. 1. 1. 1). 


Udatta is not normally indicated by any accent mark, 
but it can be recognized by two rules: (i) that syllable has 
udatta accent, which has no mark on it, and preceding it, 
there is no accent, (11) that is also udatta which has an 
anudatta in precedence. 


Example: av a qaneatq (Rv. I. 1. 4). 


In this, according to the rule (i), # is udatta, and 
according to rule (ii), 4, 7 and < are also udatta. 

(ii) Anudatta.—The anudatta is the accent-less 
vowel; it is also known as low or grave accent, not raised; 
it is a general tone, neither high nor low. It is represented 
in the Rk, the Yajus and the Atharva Samhita by a hori- 
zontal stroke below the syllable, asin 4f4, #1 is anudatta. 
In the Samaveda, it is indicated by a nagari numeral ‘three’ 
(3) written at the top of the syllable. 

iii} Svarita.— The svarita accent is a kind of mixed 
tone, produced by a combination of high (the udatta) and 
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low (anudatta) tones, and therefore, named by Panini in 
the (Astadhyayi, 1.2.31) as samahara (#ate%). Svarita 
corresponds to the Greek circumflex and is of four kinds: 


(i) Ksaipra (#3), asin 2atea for fa--ara; (11) jatya 
(are), as in #4, (iii) praslista (sfrrz), as in fetta for fafa+ 
aa, and (iv) abhinihita (afafafsa), as in 4 saa for 4 aaaa.* 


The svarita in the Rgveda is marked by a small up- 
right stroke above a syallable, as in afd, at is svarita. 
The svarita in the Samaveda is indicated by the nagari 
numeral ‘two’ (2) written on the top of the syllable. 

_ (iv) Ekasruti.—The ekasruti (w#1,fa) or monotony or 
the hearing only of one sound is the fourth type of accent; 
this may be called as pracaya (s44) also. In eksruti, the 
separate functions of the udatta, anudatta and svarita 
become indistinct, and hence they become monotonous. 
Usually syllables which follow a svarita and are not indi- 
cated by any stroke, are known as eka-sruti; e.g. in 


glare waarang (Rv. I. 1. 1) 


atisa svarita, indicated by the vertical stroke, and the 
syllables which follow it ~ and < which have no accent 
mark on them; and thus t and < are known to be with 
ekasruti accent. Again in the same, the syllable @ is svarita 
and it is followed by 4 with no accent mark on it, and 
hence it is also ekasruti in accent. 

The ekasruti accent should be pronounced more or less 
like an anudatta since ekasruti follows a svarita which was 
originally an anudatta, and which is followed by an anudatta. 

For an example, let us take the verse : 


favarfa 2a afaag fearfa Ter aa) 
qeax wa waa (Rv. V. 82.5; Yv. 30. 3) 


*The Pratisakhyas describe nine types of Svaritas: (i) Sannidhija 
(afafast), (i) Jatya (#14,) (iii) Abhinihita, (#frfafga) (iv) Ksaipra 
(a) (v) Praslista, (Sf), (vi) Tairovyanjana (Atteasaa) , (vif) Vai. 
vrtta or Padavrtta (47a, We), (viii) Tairovirama ( azfawm) and (ix) 
Tathabhavya (AaTHET); but we shall not enter here into these details. 
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the syllables with a horizontal stroke below are fz, fa, 4 and 
4; they are anudatta; the syllables with a vertical stroke at 
the top are at, u and a: they have the accent svarita; the 
syllables without any accent mark and following the svarita 
are fa, g. a and @ are ekasruti. The first syllable fa, and 
then at, 4, 7, 7 and ar are with udatta accents. 

The following are the workable rules in connection 
with accentuation: 

J. A term or pada (az) would never have more than 
one udatta; this is possible that it may not have any udatta 
(but never more than one). 

2. On ‘he contrary, one and the same term can have 
more than one anudatta, or several syaritas. 

3. All the anudattas will have to be invariably indi- 
cated by horizontal strokes below the syllable (letter con- 
taining the vowel). 

4. Butifatermhasa number of svaritas occuring 
succeedingly together, then only the first syllable will be 
indicated by a vertical stroke on its top, and not the 
succeeding svaritas, which ina way, become ekasruti. 

S. (a) First the udatta is fixed up, if the term has 
any udatta; then the rest are temporarily designated as 
anudattas (‘with a hevizontal stroke, for example, in the 
word amr, if ais wiuitd, then = ane % gre uaudattas; if * is 
udatta, then aand & are amudattas: and if < is udatta, then 
a and & are audotas : 

ae, ay, ET 
(Here the syllable without an accent mark is udarta) 

(b) Then al! the arudattas following the uwdarta are 
raised to svarira bn aot the anudattay meceding the udatta 
as shown below: 


i) 
aet, cies qa 


as (ofthe two sv ritas in sequence, the first is retained 
syarita, whilst the test hecome ekasruti, 77 heroaming anu, 

6. The term in which all the svylables are anudatta, 
known ps Cele (are nnavesnted)  Nighata is usually 
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a vocative (sambodhana) or a verb. For example, in the 
verse fazatfa za, the word, #4 (deva) is vocative, and thus it 
would be nighata, with both the syllables as anudatta. 
Similarly the word afaa: is vocative and hence a nighata. 
The word @, occuring twice is verb, and hence it is also 
nighata. 


favarfa 1 a 1 afaa: 1 g: saqrts 


In this, the udattas for convenience are indicated with a 
cross (x) below the syllable; now the first anudatta after 
the udatta becomes, svarita, and succeeding anudattas 
become ekasruti (unmarked). 

favarfa a1 afaa: 1g seqrft 

7. The terms in grammar fall under four heads: at7 
(noun), aTeat (verb), 377i (prefix), and faqs or non- 
declinable. In most of the prefixes, the first syllable is 
udatta; af4 is an exception in which fa, the second syllable is 
udatta, and not 4, the first syllyble. So now we have, 


! ~ 
favarfa 1 34 afaa: i 2: Seyi ICT a 


8. The first syllable of « pronoun is also wdatta, as 
in gq and gq, the first syllable gq and q are udattas. 

9. 4, a1, a, ¥, at, 4:, in such pronouns if the sense is 
of anvadesa (a#aTz7), i.e. thine, mine, yours, ours, then the 
accent onthe syllable would be anudatta, but if * means 


they, then the syllable is udatta. And so now 
FTI AE TTI ar aa 
So now the accents in the pada-patha, become : 


{ i 
fgratfa 12g 1 afaa: es garfa i ger aay 
TLIAF ITA ariaa u 


10. (a) The first syllable of a nipata (undeclinable) is 
udatta. 
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(b) The last syllable of nama (noun) is udatta (but if 
it is vocative case, then it is all anudatta, i.e. it is a nighata); 
and thus the last syllable of the noun ¥&% and @saq is 
udatta (& and #4 are udatta). 

Not indicating the udattas by any notation (i.e. now if 
remove the crosses at the base), we have the final Pada- 
patha, 


' 4 i 
favarfa 1 2a 1 afaa: 1 esgarfty eer) aa 
FAIA ACI Tar aa 


Various notations in giving accents—We shall confine 
to the notations used in the Yajurveda, the Rgveda and the 
Atharvaveda. 

1. Udatta and ekasruti (or pracaya) are not indicated 
by any notations (these syllables are unaccented as if). 

2. Anudatta is indicated by a horizontal stroke be- 
low the syllable, as €. 

3. Svarita is indicated by a vertical stroke at the top 
of the syllable, as # (one or more syllables following the 
svarita, but without a notation are ekasruti). Since the 
ekasruti follows a svarita and the syllable following the 
svarita has the characteristic of an anudatta, the ekasruti 
ought to be pronounced more or less like an anudatta. 

4, Such syllables as follow the svarita, and have no 
notations on them are ekasruti. 

5. The svaritas are of nine classes, which we shall 
not discuss; of these. the four notable ones are (i) jatya 
(ii) Ksaipra (iii) prasiista and (iv) abhinihita. 

(i) The jatya svavita is a svarita on its own merit, ie. 
due to its own intrinsic characteristics; it is also known as 
the nitya-svarita; e.g. Bat. WAY, a4, E. . 

(ii) The vowels %, 3, %. 4 when followed by any other 
vowel are transformed to 4.4, % 4 respectively in sandhi; 
this type of euphony is known in the Pratisakhyas as ksai- 
pra-sandhi: e. g 


* 5s 


= 1 ~~ ' — 
was UR = fears 


N 


sb 
+ 
1 
1-QL> 
oe] 

i 
s- 


As 4 result of these sandhis, the udatta { and 3 have com- 
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bined respectively with anudatta syllables, and the resulting 
aand4@ have become svarita. Such svaritas,as a result of 
sandhi, are known as the Asaipra-svarita. 

(iii) A sandhi between the two vowels is known as 
praslista, e.g., 


(a) 4+H%=91,=+2=¢ etc. 
(b) @LE=U, H+ I=H, #40=0, 44+ 91=aI 


As a result of such a sandhi, different schools of the Samhi- 
tas ascribe different changes in the accents (they are not 
unanimous on this) : 


afa+ga=adia a (Rv. X.91.15) 


(In this the udatta = of af is combined with anudatta = of 
=a, and as a result of this we get the dirghaé of #twith a 
svarita accent. Such a svaritaasatesult of combination 
of an udatta and anudatta is known as praslista syarita. 


afa + aaa aaleaata aadieaata (Yv.XI1.61) 


But in the Taittiriya Samhita— 
afa . gaatq=adterara (1V.L.6) 


(iv) = following t or at becomes unmanifest or be- 
comes purva-rupa;—such sandhis are known as_ abhinihita, 
and the svarita generated as a result of such a sandhi is 
known as abhinihita-syarita : 


Laay= asarq= =asaq (Yv. X1X.57) 
2 afacddhfa= =aaisfa 


In the Madhyandina Samhita of the Yajurveda the abhini- 
hita, as well as the praslista svaritas are denoted by a 
notation—‘vertico-horizontal’ stroke (L-) placed below 
the syllable. 

6 Undulations or kampa — The undulations (when 
spoken with a jerk are of four kinds: jatya, Ksaipra, 
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praslista, and abhinihita produced as a result ofa svarita 
of these types ( described above ) when followed by an 
udatta or asvarita. When a bronze plate is struck, it 
continues to vibrate for some time with a vibratory sound; 
similarly the undulations or Aampas (#*9) are produced as 
a result of jerking accentuations. The short syllable, with 
an accent of syvarita, when pronounced with undulation or 
kampa is indicated by the nagari numeral one ( 2) with a 
vertical svarita stroke at the top and a horizontal anudatta 
stroke at the bottom. The numeral one indicates the short 
vowel (/rasya ), and since the praslista and abhinihita sva- 
ritas (asa result of the sandhi) are never with a short 
(hrasva) vowel, the numeral one is never used in their case 
to denote the undulation or kampa. 


Jatya : gaed 8 aaaaazat (Rv. 1.83.3) 
Ksaipra : a ye ary azH (Rv. I.108.3) 


It should be seen that in these illustrations, #4 is jatya sva- 
rita, which is followed by @ which is udatta (without a 
notation); and similarly s@ is ksaipra syvarita, which is 
followed by at which is udatta. 

The numeral one (%) is connected with a short vowel 
(hrasva svara) when spoken with a kampa, but when a 
long vowel (dirgha svara) is involved in producing the 
undulation or kampa, the nagari numeral 2 is used with 
a vertical stroke at the top and a horizontal stroke at the 
bottom of the numeral. 


mage at 3 wtadfa: (Rv. X. 144.4). 


In this the Jong vowel has an anudatta accent (a horizon- 
tal stroke at the bottom), andthen itis followed by the 
numeral 3 with svarita and anudatta marks on the top and 
the bottom of the numeral. 

The long vowel with kKampa or undulation can be 
with all the four kinds of the svaritas : 


Jatya: walt 3 area: (Rv. IL. 24.15) 
Ksaipra:  fasat 3 at: (Rv. II. 4.2) 
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Praslista: #327 (Rv. X. 48.7) 
Abhinihita + 348 ai qorat ssa ATH: 
(quTt: +H ) ‘Rv. I. 108.6) 


It would be seen in these illustrations, that the svarita 
accents it, ¢a1, #, and at take an anudatta notation at the 
bottom of the long syllable and the numeral 2 takes svarita 
at the topand anudattaat the bottom; and finally the 
numeral is followed by 4, at:, % and 4 with udattas as 
accents. 

Sometimes, in such cases the accented numeral 3 is 
also followed by a svarita, as in, 


TaTSA 3 Gl adhe: (Rv. X. 144.4). 


Thus 2 stands for the svaritas related to the short 
vowels, 2 for the svaritas related to the long vowels; there 
is no syarita related in the same fashion to the triply pro- 
lated ( pluta, Jt) vowels, and so no notation for it. 

7. Wehave said that in those cases where jatya, 
ksaipra, praslesa and abhinihita svaritas are followed by 
an anudatta or ekasruti, or where there is no syllable at 
all following such svaritas, the notation used to indicate 
is a ‘vertico-horizontal’ stroket., at the bottom of the 
syllable as 


aats fa, auisfa, datfer, wat o, 
It must be remembered that when a ksaipra svarita is not 
preceded by an anudatta, this svaritais indicated as usual 
by a vertical stroke, a usual notation for the svarita. 

eranaamg (Yv. 1. 60), gate (Yv. XI 1) 

But if the jatya, ksaipra, praslesa or abhinihita svarita 
is followed by an udatta syllable, then a trident-notation 
at the bottom of the syllable is used (W), which resem- 
bles English w. 


Jatya : aganaai (Yv.IL9) here 4 is udatta. 
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Ksaipra : gfacar ara fearaa fr (Yv. 1. 11) here 4 is udatta. 
Praslesa: ata afeat (Yv. XXXVIIIL_17)-here # is udatta. 
Abhinihita; ares ferq (Yv. III. 21)—here fet is udatta. 


And so one should recognize that when a jatya, ksai- 
pra, praslesa or abhinihita svarita is followed by an anuda- 
tta or ekasruti, then the notation used is vertico-horizontal 
stroke (L_), but when it is followed by an udatta, then the 
notation used isa trident (W). 

8. The notations, described above beiong to the 
Madhyandina school of the Yajurveda; in other schools, 
the notations are different; for example, in the Kathaka 
Samhita, the udatta is indicated by a vertical stroke on the 
syllable (24e4 cat afag:, I. 2); and if the svarita of the cate- 
gories of jatya, ksaipra, praslesa and abnirihita are not 
followed by an udatta, it (the svarita), is indicated by a cre- 
scent stroke below the syllable: dtgxfaafaata (Kathaka 
XXIV. 5). sroit earat s faftear (XXXVIIL 5). We shall not 
discuss here the details of these differences. The Maitra- 
yani Samhita has altogether a different system of notation. 

We are not taking here the subject of assigning accent~ 
notation in the mantras of Samaveda. Of the nine Samhitas 
of the Atharvaveda, only two are available, the Saunakiya 
and the Paippalada. In the Saunaka Samhita, the notation 
system for the wdatta, anudatta and the ordinary or usual 
svarita is the same as in the Rk-Samhita. But for the jatya, 
ksaipra, praslesa and abhinihita svaritas, the syllable having 
the svarita is shown by an integration sign of calculus 
(f ), which follows the svarita syllable : 


Jatya : aa arqareas: (Saunaka Av. IV. 2.6). 
Ksaipra FATS HA (T. 1.1). 

Praslesa : Saw (UI. 112); 

Abhinihita : 4S ear%z zara (V. 17.17). 


In the Paippalada Samhita of the Atharvaveda, the 
udatta is indicated by a vertical stroke on the syllable, and 
anudatta by a vertical stroke below the syllable : 

fara Te aT (XIV. 2. 7), in which at is udatta and fa is 
anudatta. The ordinary or the usual svarita is indicated by 
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a dot (.) placed just below the svarita syllable, asin 7 and 
ksaipra svarita and the like are represented by a vertico-hori- 
zontal stroke below the syllable, as tin the above illust- 
ration. We shall take one more example : 


wat wearnat (XIV. 2.8) 


Here q is anudatta, % is udatta, gis ordinary svarita and a 
is ksaipra svarita. All the ekasruti syllables following the 
ksaipra svarita etc. are indicated by a dot placed below the 
first such syllable. For example : 


fargrar areara a (XVI. 104.6) 


In this illustration, fa and ar are anudatta, al is udatta, 4 
is the ordinary svarita, 1 is the jatya svarita and @ is first 
ekasruti. 

The Madhyandina school of the Satapatha Brahmana 
represents an udatta by placing a horizontal stroke below 
the syllable; for example, in 


aa q Q fead ras (I. 1. 1. 2) 


a, a and fa are udattas. 

9. Nasal sound before the usma (#4; 4,49, 4, Zz) 
and antastha (aa®4; 4,%) consonants ate represented by 
two notations (i)x and (ii)¥; the former one (X) is 
termed as short nasal, and the latter one (\) as the long. 
This notation is not used in the Rgveda and the Atharva, 
but profusedly used in the Yajurveda, and dubiously in the 
Samaveda. 


Short ~ —awam x a: (Yv. 1. 1)= a7: (ris short and 
is followed by an usma a). 


ana we afaetafe (Yv. I. 4)=aard afadiete 
aaata sw faat = (Yv. II. 24) =arer a frat 
fara x fe (Yv. IV. 2)= fara fg 
HEY WAAT (Yv. VI. 1)=ag wrat 
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wart atta (Yv. HE. 12)=aor tarfa (at and 7 are 
long and hence notationv) 


at ate: (Yv. UI. 37). 
raat Goma (Yv. X. 5). 
aatat ts efx (Yv. XU. 42). 
zat ts tare = (Y¥v. VIL 18). 


Dependeuce of interpretation on Accents 


The Vedic terms, being the most ancient and natural, 
constitute the plastic material of a semi fluid state, capable 
of giving muitiforms of interpretation. In such cases of 
ambiguity, the accents go along way in breaking of words 
into correct components and giving correct interpretations. 
There are the cases where the pada-patha is misleading : for 
example, usually, we have the following text of the verse: 


aa var alana are (Rv. X 29.1). 


In this text, we have at and at written separately, and accor- 
ding to Sakalya, a1 and @: are the two distinct padas. But 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta says : 


arat a: Ga aia aa sft SHTt THT: | 
sara qanreqianafaaq aqaararara: 1 (Nir. VI. 28) 


[As a trembling young bird has been placed on a tree 
As a trembling or anxiously longing, young bird, i.e. the 
young offspring of a bird. Sakalya has analysed vayah 
(ata:) into va (at) and yah(a:); then the finite verb would 
have had the acute or udatta accent, and the sense would 
have been incomplete]. Here actually the finite verb is 
anudatta low or gtave. 

We take another illustration from the Yajuh (Yv. 
XXXII. 2), which can be written in two ways: 


aaea afentsafea (There is an idol of the inclined one). 
a aea sfrarsafes (There is no idol of the one described). 
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(a and @ are both udatta, as accepted by convention) 

If we accept the first one with the accents as tradi- 
tionally accepted, then in 4 a=, atand @ are both udatta 
or acute, but according to the well-known rule one word 
or term cannot have more than one udatta and therefore, 
aaez is ruled out in favour of the terms 7 and 44 written or 
interpreted separately. “There is no idol of the one des- 
cribed”’ is, thus, the correct interpretation. 

Let us take another similar illustration. We have 
in the Nasadiya Sukta (Rv. X.129.1) 


j 
fearata: 3 Te 


In this text ¥¢ and ¥€ are written separately with 
two udattas in ® and *. 

Ravana translates it as Reaey as combined: 741 %z#- 
eaesatfraea; Dayananda translates it as : aa s1a: HF Hea TTT 
garry ase fafeasaa adara vafa'--(Rgbhabhu), in which on 
close observation, it appears that he translates %¢ as wafaq 
or fefsaq (not every where, or just a little) and 7 as 
wet, i.e. of water. If Fz and #7 terms are combined 
to give only one term fet, then it cannot have two 
udattas or acute accents. 

Interpretation differs with accents—Let us take a few 
examples from the ordinary Sanskrit usages: 

(a) seraraaq atza and (b) ascraaqra arg. Here 
(a) and (b) read the same with a difference in accents. In 
(a), of HT is udatta or acute, i.e. there is an acuteness 
in #7, and therefore, it would mean, “bring the one who 
has a black blanket.” Here, the emphasis is neither on 
black nor on blanket but on the person who is putting on 
a black blanket, and yet, if seen minutely, there is an 
emphasis on “‘black’’; there may be a number of persons 
with blankets, but the one, referred to is that person who 
puts on a black blanket, and therefore, the udatta accent 
has been placed on #™ (black) and not on aq (blanket). 
Here is an illustration of bahuvrihi compound, in which 
the compound word retains the same accent as that of the 
first term. (Panini: agate} spear gaqen, VI.2.1) 

In (b), the udatta accent is in #*4@a74 (on 4), and hence 
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it means that “bring the black blanket’, which puts emp- 
hasis on blanket. 

We shall now quote a few illustrations indicating 
how the interpretation differs with accents. 

(i) We have a verse in the Rgveda: 


eit qa wataq: (Rv. 1.80.3) 
and the other in the Atharvaveda: 
way # gen aifga: (Av. V11.52.8). 


In both of these verses, we have the word 34 but 
with different accents. In the Rgveda verse, the word is 
udatta in the beginning w4t (= is udatta, adi-udatta), and it 
means then that “(O Indra), may you win Over waters 
or apas.”’ 

In the Atharvaveda, wat, the word is udatta on the 
last syllable a1, and therefore, the text means that “‘victory 
is assuredly in my left hand.” 

Venkata Madhava has thus clearly stated, that if 
the accent differs, the interpretation should also be cha- 
nged. A few illustrations from his Rgvedic commentary 
are given here: 


Word Meaning 
1. Wz: afr: (fire) 
qt: gavaaaq: (stomach) 
2. a4 qa a=afa (by whom one goes) 
qa: qarat: (Vaivasvata Yama) 
3. Fay zzata (truth) 
Tay atfezx (poverty) 
4. sas: seq: (the better) 
sa: ayzat sass: (the elder) 
3: qHay fatorreay 
HTT farray 
THAT ara frsord agatfe 


15 


OUR TRANSLATION 


The Vedas, since the earliest days of our civilization 
and culture have been regarded as the literature of Sup- 
reme Authority, the revealed code given to man by the divi- 
ne Lord for his highest development and final release from 
bondage; it has come down to man as his first speech and 
first scripture at a period when there were no class restric- 
tions, no racial, national and geographical boundaries, 
and therefore, the Vedas have a message for all people of 
all nations and of all times living on this terrestrial planet 
in the company of innumerable species of dumb and mute 
animal creatures, who for their code of living are guided 
dominatingly by their so-called instincts, whilst man is the 
only highly developed species, which has to be instructed, 
and the Vedas constitute the element of our first divine 
instruction. 

The Veda or the Divine Knowledge is one, with 
a uniform divine philosophy of dynamic realism in 
this purposeful creation. The study of the Veda 
cannot be made structure-wise, scattered through 
a number of strata; it cannot be taken as a 
piece-meal. The Vedas, as a supreme surprise, have been 
preserved to us with utmost care in the form of four Books 
or Samhitas, all bearing the same message, indicating the 
same spirit of thought, possessing the same gospel of life; 
and thus the texts and their material content should be 
considered as an integral whole. It is against our traditional 
Spirit to read into the lines of this sacred scripture numer- 
cus stages of evolutionary development, and regarding 
some passages as the earliest and primitive, whilst the 
others as highly evolved and therefore, the last to be com- 
posed. Our modern scholars of the Vedic literature trained 
on anew methodology, developed in the West during the 
past two centuries or so, have considerably erred on this 
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score in their enthusiasm of anthropology, linguistics, phi- 
lology and even archaeology. The Vedas were always held 
in high esteem, and therefore, they have been influencing 
history in several ways; they have been so often misunder- 
stood also. It is to the credit of the Western scholars that 
they very scientifically edited the oriental texts, prepared 
their glosses, indexes and concordances; but their transla- 
tions, annotations and the critical study lacked in the sense 
of that sympathy which a scripture meant to elevate man- 
kind through all times deserves. It is not a fault of the 
modern scholars so much as of our own learned scholiasts 
for whom the Vedic texts remained for centuries merely 
formulae for ritualistic and ecclesiastical practices. Our 
people preserved the heritage of the mantras, but their dy- 
namic meaningfulness was entirely lost to them. It wasa 
blessed augury for all of us that at the close of the Ninete- 
enth century, we had a person of the stature of Dayananda 
Sarasvati, well-versed in the Vedic literature and grammar, 
a man with clear vision and of a high spiritual order. He 
gave us a new insight into the studies of the Vedic texts. 
The Vedas are, according to him, to be interpreted with the 
Vedas themselves, and with the esteem with which the 
spirit of the seers of the Upanisads, and of the six systems 
of the Vedic philosophy looked upon them. In other words, 
the Vedas are to be interpreted with a theistic rationalistic 
view, given to us at atime when the language was in its 
most fluid natural form, free from the arrogance of specified 
and concretized meanings. Vedic texts are the first source 
of language and ideas both; they are, as so often mistaken, 
not the outcome of a language with which man-community 
was well-versed, and the outburst of the ideas, already 
evolved in the society. In this sense, the Indian philoso- 
phers have been saying, and never tired of repeating the 
same again and again, that the Vedas are apauruseya 
(aateqz) or non-man-composed. The Vedas constitute a 
source, not a reservoir. I know, it would be difficult for 
a man, trained on modern lines, to appreciate this 
vital difference. But once you accept this proposition, 
Dayananda’s point of view of interpretation would be 
quite clear. Many of our present day scholars err in this 
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respect. They start with animposed hypothesis that like 
any other literature, the Vedas too derive their contents from 
innumerable channels, flowing from the Arctic regions, 
from the Central Asia, from the Middle-East, or from other 
remote corners of the world. This is quite natural to think 
so, if you regarded the Vedas as one of the most ancient re- 
servoirs, fortunately saved for us from the ravages of times. 
But if you consider the Vedas, as the First Source, the 
entire picture would be different. Dayananda, and later on 
Aurobindo revived this idea again for us in modern times, 
quite in consonance with the concept held by the seers of 
the Upanisads and Indian philosophy. So they constitute 
a Divine Code, the First Source Book, and a literature to 
inspire us in all walks of our life for our individual and 
collective good. Not that we are interested in the study of 
a very ancient literature or language, not that we are inter- 
ested in the history of human development through ages, 
that we should go through the contents of the Vedas, but 
since they contain in them an eternal message of life, and 
have a present-worth for all of us, that we should take to 
the studies of the Vedas, and adopt them for our dynamic 
life. They constitute a LIVING BOOK and nota dead past. 

We have, in cur present studies, tried to interpret the 
Vedas on the basis of the following traditionally accepted 
postulates : 

1. The Vedas constitute the First Source Book of 
Knowledge, given to man, for his individual and collective 
good, in the present life and for a better future. 

2. The Supreme Knowledge emanates from the 
same Lord as is the Creator of the universe also and to 
whom we owe our own corporeal existence in this life and 
the lives to come. And therefore, there should be no 
contradiction between what we read into the texts and 
what we observe in the creation. 

3. The conceptof divinity is a concept of monothe- 
ism; the entire creation is governed by one existence, sup- 
reme and super, omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent. 
He alone is the Source Book of Knowledge and the First 
Cause of all that has been created. Our Lord, the First 
Cause, is an Infinite Unity; and He, the Supreme Self, 
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with all His benevolence, has created this world for the 
good of numberless infinitesimal unities (the category of 
lower self), out of the eternally existing matter, self- 
endowed with plastic material causality. 

4. The world is real, in no sense a dream, a myth, an 
illusion, but all the three, the Creator, the creation, and 
the infinitesimal selves, constitute a dynamic reality. 

Our Lord is not only the cause of creation, and the 
source of knowledge, the moral code for man has also been 
provided by him. He is the primary source of an ethical 
code. He Himself is morality-personified. He is Truth, 
He is Justice, He is Benevolence, He is Activity and He is 
the Supreme Bliss. An interpretation of a Vedic Text 
which goes against the concepts of morality, exemplary 
ethics and standard values of life, is, therefore, net accept- 
able. The personal ethics is outlined in the five yamas 
and five niyamas enumerated in the Yoga Sutras of Patan- 
jali. The five restraints or yama are: (i) benevolence or 
non-violence, ahimsa (afer), (ii) truthfulness or satya (A=), 
(iii) abstinence from misappropriation crasteya (ata), 
(iv) celibacy or bramacharya (#@a4), and (v) freedom 
from avarice, non-covetousness or aparigraha (atte). 
The five observances or niyamas are: (i) cleanliness or 
sauca (ata) (11) contentment or Saniosa (A417), (111) auste- 
rity or fapas (274), (iv) study and self-evaluation or sya- 
dhyaya (eateata), and (v) devotion to the Supreme Lord or 
isvarapranidhana (3a<atrata). The Atharva-veda enume- 
rates some of these values as satya (az, truth), brhat (a@4, 
infinite), rta (7a, eternally right), diksa (tat, conse- 
cration), tapes (a4, austerity or penance), brahma (4a, 
knowledge), and yajna (ax, selfless dedication)—these 
are the values which sustain our life on this Mother Earth 
(Av. XII. 1. 1). 

6. The Vedas have a message for all and sundry; 
they treat man as a son of the Mother Earth and the celes- 
tial father. The Vedas were given to us at the earliest 
times when there were no geographical boundaries of land, 
sea or interspace, and no proper names were given to a 
land, to a mountain, to a river or to a Sea either. All men 
belonged to a common world, and they stood for universal 
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fraternity. It was centuries afterwards, that the rivers, and 
lands were given proper names borrowed from the Vedic 
texts. Neither our Himalayas were known by this name, 
nor our Vindhyas, neither the Sindhu, the Ganga, the 
rivers of the Punjab or of the Indo-gangetic plane had yet 
their names, nor the cities like Ayodhya, Prayaga or Kasi 
were known as cities either. The Vedas speak of the 
eternal history or the sasvata-itihasa, and not the history 
as we understand it today. Names of places, and objects 
like rivers or hills and persons were given much after. The 
Vedas do not give anaccount of any conflict or war of 
iuman history; they speak of the eternal conflict that goes 
in man even today,—an internal conflict between truth and 
norrtruth, good and evil, between the baser and noble 
instincts, a conflict between nescience and knowledge. It 
is the ultimate victory of light over darkness which has 
been so often spoken of in so many ways. It is a conflict 

etween Arya and Dasyu, the law-abider and law-breaker, 
but it is not the racial conflict. The asuras or panis are 
not the Assyrians; the Dasyus are in no sense the Dravi- 
dians. To see an account of racial cr national conflicts in 
the lines of our Vedic texts, or to trace the history of our 
relationships to the days of the first revelation would be 
our utter ignorance and scholiastic injustice. 

7. Manhas been blessed with language; this is war- 
ranted by his capacity of uttering distinct syllables, vowels 
and consonants of our vocal organ and of identifying them 
with distinctness by our hearing aid. Manis thus, by his 
nature, a hearing and speaking biological species. In that 
sense, our Lord has provided him with divine Speech as a 
vehicle to communicate and receive ideas. Whilst this 
speech is man’s special privilege, it has its own limitations. 
It is one of the most important vehicles given to us for our 
communication, but after all, it is a very poor vehicle. In 
a set language of limited vocabulary, we have to express 
our thoughts of gross and abstract realms beth. In its 
term, we have to express the entire spectra of ai] human 
experiences. Sugar is sweetina biochimical sente, music 
is sweet in another sense, one’s fave is = +: « another 


way; our relations are sweetin ou 2! .votation, 
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and thus we have the sweetness, as if of the ephemeral and 
physical realms, and beyond that some other type of sweet- 
ness of mental and spiritual realms. Each and every 
sweetness has its own spectrum, but our vocabulary is poor. 
There is a celestial world outside with the sun, moons, and 
stars, but there is a similar world of inner experience in 
our interior too. The Vedic texts have their own peculiar 
fascinating way of taking you step by step, so often in one 
and the same hymn, from a mundane object to the higher 
level, and elevating you higher and higher, they would take 
you to the most abstract and delightful spiritual realms. 
These texts would be talking to you in terms of your 
household fuel-fire, but lift you up by and by to the high- 
est elevated fire of the innermost core of the Anandamaya 
and the Vijnanamaya Kosas. They might start with the 
description of a sweet herbaJ extract (so well known as 
Soma), but take you to the Soma of your invigorating 
youth, and finally to the highly elevating and exhilarating 
experiences of our spiritual realm. Thus these texts would 
sometimes in one and the same hymn would take you upon 
a sojourn from the most familiar known mundane realm to 
the loftiest experience, for which we do not possess any 
vocabulary in our language. Similar to Soma, we have so 
many other terms, which are applicable on mundane plane 
as well as the higehst spiritual plane. For example, Maruts 
may be ordinary soldiers of an army, brilliantly dressed 
and decorated, and accomplished with shining weapons. 
They may be again rain-bearing thunder-clouds in the spa- 
tial regions; they may equally constitute our vital forces of 
inner realms, when we talk of them in a spiritual context. 
Indra as a resplendent lord may be the head of any orga- 
nization, even a state; again for the same reason, he may 
be lower self (the soul or atman) in a body; he may be one 
of the names of the sun, or he may be our Creator, 
the Supreme Lord. 

8. Like all divine things, the Vedic text is capable 
of mutliple interpretations. The multiplicity is due to 
various reasons. The texts are in a fluid language, which 
in its most natural form, is capable of multiple interpreta- 
tions, In this sense, a term like ‘go’ (71) may mean earth 
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or cow or both. Interspace has been given sixteen Synonyms 
in the Nighantu, including words as apah (which may also 
mean water), prthivi (also meaning earth) and samudra 
(also meaning sea). The word paryata means mountain 
and cloud both; the sruti or Veda contains terms nearest 
to their etymology, and in that sense, the word like ‘tata’ 
means father and also son; the word nana means mother 
and daughter both. The word pati (the protector) stands 
for husband and father (or the head of a group) both; 
bhrata and bharta (brother and husband) carry the same 
sense. In the sruti, the etymological means would natural- 
ly give rise to the multiplicity of interpretations. On the 
other hand, in the sastra, each term should have a definite 
restricted connotation. 

Multiplicity of interpretation is also due to the uni- 
versality of concepts. What is applicable to a small group 
may equally be applicable to large groups. The study of 
units takes us to the study of groups. Then, we have an- 
other type of multiplicity which arises out of the analogies 
or parallelisms. This gives birthto the well known adhi- 
bhuta (afrqa), adhi-deva (afata), and adhyatma (ata) 
concepts. One and the same text may be interpreted in a 
parallel way in all the three realms: physico-chemical, 
biological and psychological; very often, there is another 
type of cryptical multiplicity of interpretations, which is 
also permissible in the Vedic texts. The words, bhuh, bhuvah 
and svah, may be cited as examples of this category; the 
words agni, mitra, varuna, soma, indra, asvinau, are also 
cryptical in the same sense, and have to be interpreted 
according to the context. 

There is another cryptographical group represented 
in terms of numerals. The so-often quoted example of the 
type is the Text: 


aeaTht WRT aM aeq Tar J MG Aca eraTat aw | 
faat vat aval Uedifa sat eat weal arfaae 
(Rv. IV. 58.3) 


This has been translated by Griffith as follows : 
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Four are his horns, three are the feet that bear him, 
his heads are two, his hands are seven in number. 
Bound with a triple bond, the steer roars loudly, 
the mighty God hath entered into mortals. 


Now who is this steer; and what is the idea behind 
the numerals four, three, and seven? In the ritualistic 
interpretation of Sayana, the four Vedas are the four 
horns of agni; and if identified with aditya, then the four 
cardinal points are the four horns. The three feet in the 
former case are the three daily sacrifices, in the latter 
morning, noon and evening. The two heads are, in the 
former case, the Brahmaudana (aatz1) and Pravargya 
(saz) ceremonies; in the latter, day and night. Similarly, 
the seven hands zre explained, alternatively, as the seven 
metres of the Veda (gayatri, usnik etc.) or the seven rays 
of the sun; and the triple bond as the Mantra, Kalpa, and 
Brahmana, prayer, ceremonial, and rationale, of the Veda, 
or the three regions, heaven, firmament, and earth. Ac- 
cording to Mahidhara (since this verse is also found in the 
Yajurveda, XVII. 91), the four horns are priests; or nouns, 
verbs, prepositions and particles; the three feet are the 
Vedas, or the first, second and third persons; or the past, 
present and future tenses; the two heads are two sacri- 
fices, or the agent and object; the seven hands are the 
metres or the cases of the noun; and the three bonds are 
the three daily sacrificies, or the singular, dual and plural 
numbers. The Nirukta (XIII.7) also discusses this verse, 
and Patanjali in his commentary has discussed it in re- 
lation to the subject of grammar ‘as indicated by Mahi- 
dhara). 

There is another crypto-numerical verse of the same 


type: 


aearhe are of faar varia arta fazaiann a aac 
yar ater fetes agate ata ara wat azhA iy 
(Rv. 1 164.45: Av. 1X.10.27) 


discussed by the Nirukta (XIII. 9): Speech has been measur- 
ed out in four divisions; the three, kept in close con- 
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cealment, cause no motion; of speech, men speak only the 
fourth division. Speech or vak, it is said, was created 
four fold; three kinds of which are in the three regions 
(the Rathantara on Earth, the Vamadeva on the firma- 
ment, and the Brhati in the heaven). According to the 
Nirukta, the three maha vyahrtis and om constitute the 
four divisions. According to grammarians, the four are 
nama (noun), akhyata (ate) (verbs), upasarga (prepo- 
sitions) and nipata (particles); according to ritualists, the 
four are mantra, kalpa, brahmana, and vyavahariki 
(aaraatfett). According to the etymologists, the four 
divisions are rk, yaju, sama, and vyavahariki. Dayananda 
considers the four divisions to be nama (noun), akhyata 
(verb), upasarga (prepositions) and nipata (particles); 
of these the three (nama, akhyata and upsargas) are used 
only by the people of learning, whilst the ignorant ones, 
the common people, use only the nipatas or prepositions. 
According to another school, the four divisions pertain to 
reptiles, to birds, to small snakes, and the fourth is the 
speech of common man. Another classification considers 
the speech of cattle, birds, musical instruments and 
primitive races of forests. 

9. In order to interpret a word, one should be 
familiar with the rules ‘of grammar and etymology both. 
The interpreter should be familiar with several disciplines 
of knowledge, since neither grammar nor etymology alone 
would lead to a sound interpretation. One should be 
familiar with the Vedic diction also. The nature of our 
problem of interpretation would be clear from the two 
passages, which we quote from the Nirukta (II.5 and 6); 
here the word gauh (a1:) has been interpreted in ten ways: 
(i) The word gauh is a synonym of ‘earth’, so called 
because it goes very far, or because people go over it 
(Vgam, 74). Or it may be derived from vga (+) with the 
suffix au (ga—au—gau). (ii) Moreover, it is a synonym 
of ‘an animal’, from the same root also. (iii) Further, in 
the latter meaning, there are Vedic passages where primary 
forms of gauh are used in a derivative sense: “mix Soma 
with milk” (afH sitet aac, IX. 46. 4; gobhih—with milk; 
matsaram—soma). Here gauh is used in the sense of milk. 
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Matsarah (aez:) means soma; it is derived from the root 
mand (aq), meaning to satisfy. Matsarah is a synonym 
of greed also: it makes man mad after wealth. Payas (74@) 
(milk) is derived from the vpa (vq), to drink, or from 
vVpyay (ata), to swell. Ksiram (#4), (milk) is derived from 
the ksar (W#%), to flow; or it is derived from Vghas (V7), 
to consume, with the suffix ira (&), like usira (39, root 
of a plant). (iv) ‘‘Milking Soma, they sit on a cow-skin” 
(ax qaat seataa wha, X. 94.9), ie. gauh is used in the sense 
of cow-skin used for sitting on. Amsuh (4%:, Soma is so 
called because) no sooner than it goes in, it is agreeable, 
or it is agreeable for life. Carma (#4, skin) is derived from 
the root Vcar (4%), to move, or it is so called because 
it is cut off from the body. (v) Moreover, gauh means 
skin and phlegm :“‘Thou art girded round with skin and 
phlegm, be strong” (wf: amaat afa dteaea, VI. 47.26); 
this is said in praise of a chariot. (vi) Moreover, it means 
tendon and phlegm: ‘‘Girt with tendon and phlegm, it 
flies when dischared” (afa: azet safe saat”, VI.75.11); 
this is in praise of an arrow. (vii) Bow-string is called 
gauh also: if it be gavya (wea), it is the derivative form; 
if not, it is causal, ie. it sets arrows in motion: ‘On 
every strip of wood, twanged the well-strung string: 
thence the men-eating birds flew” (aa qat faaat dtaaq 
wreaal aa: 3 TATA TeaTa:, X. 27. 22). 

In this passage the word vih (fa:) is a synonym of bird, 
and is derived from the root vi (V4), to go. Moreover, it 
is a synonym of arrow also from the same root [thus vih 
(fa:)=bird=arrow]. (viii) The Sun is called gauh also, 
for we have: “Lo that charioteer in the sun who has 
joints” (sara: rea afa, VI. 56.3). “Having joints means 
having brilliance”, says Aupamanyava. Moreover, a ray 
of the sun illuminates the moon. That the illumination 
of the moon is caused by the sun is to be established by 
the following : “Susumna is the ray of the sun, the moon is 
the holder” (qqeu: aatcferrazar wearaeaea, Yv. XVIII. 40, S.Br. 
IX. 4.1.9). This toois a Vedic passage. (ix) That ray is 
called gauh also. ‘‘Here indeed they thought of the ray” 
(ware ar-az, I. 84.15). (x) All the rays are called gavah (a@:) 
also: “We desire to go to those regions of you two, where 
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are nimble and many-horned rays. There indeed, shines 
forth brightly that highest step of the wide-striding Visnu’’. 


at at areata qed aa mat afr BT aa: | 
yale ARE agen: avd gamaari afc 
(Ry. I. 154. 6) 


We have illustrated our point of view by citing only 
one example, i.e. the interpretation of the word “gauh”’ 
out of hundreds of such words occurring in our Vedic 
texts, 

10. The Vedic philosophy is not the philosophy of 
pantheism, —it is not the heathen worship of all gods 
either. It is not the doctrine that God is everything and 
everything God. It is not the monism either in the sense 
that only one being exists; it does not deny the duality of 
matter and spirit. prakrti (waft) and arman(atat\The Vedic 
doctrine is not the concept of henotheism, which represents 
the belief in one God without asserting that he is the only 
God. It is not a concept that when we talked of God as 
Agni, we attributed to him super-most qualities, whilst we 
thought of other gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Visnu, or 
Soma as subservient to him; and the next moment when we 
talked of Varuna, we attributed supermost attributes to 
him, giving other gods asa secondary position. Nor is 
the Vedic philosophy a philosophy of primitive theism of 
anthropological nature, nor is it the concept of atheism. 
It is a concept of all embracing pure monotheism, 
depending on the coexisting eternal and immortal 
God, the one, the supreme all-knowing and omnipotent 
blissful existence, an Infinite Unity, along with number- 
less infinitesimal unities, known as (ower self or the soul 
(the jivatman, #raret), infinitesimal but existing for all 
times, the uncreated beings, which for their knowledge 
and bliss depend on the grace of God, who is just and 
benign. Coexisting with the above-mentioned two 
categories the Supreme Self, and numberless infini- 
tesimal lower selves, is a third eternal category of 
Prakrti or matter with the material causality as its only 
attribute; it provides a multidimensional canvas to the 
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Great Artist, the Supreme Self, for creation. The art is 
His, the canvas is hers, of the prakrti. He manifests Him- 
self through His creation. The glory of the Sun, the 
beauty of the Moon, the vast force behind the Wind, clouds 
or storms is His. He is the light behind all lights; He is 
the Force beyond all forces; He is the divine behind all 
divinities, and he is the supreme bliss behind all that is 
pleasant and sweet. And in that sense, He becomes the 
Personified Fire, the Personified Light, the Personified Sun, 
the Personified Wind and so on and so forth. He alone is 
to be invoked, whilst apparently we are invoking His 
manifestations in this creation. This is the sublime concept 
of monotheism behind the curtain of his glory manifested 
in His divers creation. 

The lower self when embodied in a corporeal complex 
manifests itself also in the same way. The minor gods to 
to be invoked in this case are eyes, ears, the organs of 
smell, taste and touch and breathing system. The glory 
of these minor gods is de facto the glory of the self, the 
atman. In the Cosmic Complex is the glory of the Supreme 
Lord, and through His glory, the Nature’s bounties, the 
minor gods, become glorious and worthy of invocation; 
in our body complex, the real glory is of the self, whilst so 
long, the self stays in the body, its glory secondarily glori- 
fies the sense-organs, which in the Vedic terminology, are 
also known as minor gods. 


Veda and Deva—In the Vedic texts, the word for 
god or gods is deva or devata. Dayananda defines the word 
devam as arart zat fagart eatae ar (Rv. 1. 1.1), ie. the one 
who is a donor, the cause of happiness, the cause of victory, 
or the shining one. At another place, he translates devan 
(47) as fearitfeafa, fagafsfeenra, fee sets. freer ara 
at (I. 1. 1), i.e. the glorious sense organs, glorious attributes 
as learning etc., the glorious seasons, and glorious objects 
of enjoyment. The word deva (24) is a synonym of learned 
persons (Daya. on Rv. I. 34. 11; 40. 3; 44 13; 53. 11); it is 
synonymous with Sun, Moon, Earth and other celestial 
bodies: qfadt aaatetaq: (Daya. on I. 164. 39); the word deva 
or devata stands for 33 entities : eight vasus (4#4:), eleven 
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rudras (#at:), twelve adityas (atfeet:), Indra (=) and Praja- 
pati (saraft) (S.Br.). Each verse or hymn of the Vedas is 
associated with certain devatas; which indicate the subject- 
matter of the verse. This we shall take up in some 
details. 


Vedas and Devatas—We have a detailed discussion 
on devata (deities) in the Nirukta; i.e.a discussion on the 
subject-matter in the Vedic verses. Yaskain the Nirukta 
(VII. 1-5} says: The section which enumerates appellations 
of deities, to whom panegyrics (stuti) are primarily addres- 
sed is called daivatam (#477), i.e. relating to deities. A seer 
addresses his panegyrics for the fulfilment of certain desires, 
and from whom he wishes to attain his objects. Such 
stanzas of panegyrics are of three kinds: (i) indirectly 
addressed (paroksakria, Tt), (ii) directly addressed 
pratysksakrta, saat), and (iii) self-invocations adhyatmi- 
kya, avatieraa). Of these the indirectly addressed stanzas 
are composed in all cases of nouns but the verb of the third 
person only. For example: (a) Indra rules heaven, Indra 
earth (X. 89.10). (b) I will indeed proclaim the heroic 
exploits of Indra (1. 32. 1). 

Then, the directly addressed stanzas are compositions 
in the second person, and are joined with the word “thou” 
as the pronoun. For example, 


Thou, O Indra, art born from strength (X. 153. 2). 


Moreover, the praises are directly, while the objects 
of praise are indirectly, addressed; e.g., 


Do not praise any other (VIII. 1.1). 
Sing forth, O Kanvas (L- 37. 1). 


The self invocations are compositions in the first 
person, and are joined with the word ‘I’ as the pronoun, 
e.g. the hymn of Indra Vaikuntha (X. 48; 49) the hymn of 
Lava (X. 119) or the hymn of Vak (X. 125): 


I was the first possessor of all precious gear (X. 48.1). 
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I have enriched the singer with surpassing wealth 
(X. 49.1). 

I, in my grandeur, have surpassed the heavens and all 

this spacious earth. Have I not drunk the Soma 


Juice. (X. 119. 8) 
I travel with the Rudras and the Vasus, with the 
Adityas and All-gods, I wander. (X. 125. 1) 


Of the three types of the verses, directly addressed, 
and indirectly addressed are by far the most numerous. 
Self-invocations (adhyatmikyas) are few and far between. 

In some verses, there is only praise of the deity with- 
out any benediction being invoked; for example, in the 
hymn, ‘‘I will indeed proclaim the heroic exploits of Indra’” 
(I 32. 1). Further, in some verses there is only benediction 
without any praise being offered, as ‘‘may I see well with 
my eyes, may I be radiant in my face, may I hear well with 
my ears.’ Such verses are invariably found in the Yajur- 
veda (adhvaryaveda a1e44 42), and sacrificial formulae, There 
is another category, where there are asseverations (sapatha, 
way) and imprecations (abhisapa, afar), e.g., 


saga afe arqarat afert (May I die today, if I bea 
juggling demon. (VIII. 104. 15). 


war a dizaafafagar: | (Now may he be deprived of ten 
heroes.) (VII. 104.15). 


Further, in some verses, there is an intention of describing 
a particular state : 


a aquatend 7 afg! (Then was no death, nor indeed 
immortality.) (X. 129.2). 


ay areata arar TeenT | [In the beginning (of creation), 
there was darkness, hidden in darkness.] (X. 129.3). 


1. grea ay atatfn sates (Ry. I. 32.1) 
2. grat agaateai yaraq 1 aaat aaa | qua water yaray | 
(cf. Paraskara Gr. Su, II. 6.19; Asva. Gr. Su. III. 6.7) 
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Then in some verses, there is apprehension (qfza4r) 
arising from a particular state : 


aaal aa staaarag | (The benevolent God may fly forth 
today and never return.) (X. 95. 14) 


a fastatfa af aayfea! [I do not know whether lam 
this or (that) ]- (I. 164.37) 


Then in certain verses, there is censure (fat) or praise 
(38aT) 5 €.g., 


taarat wafa *aardy t« (He alone is guilty who eats 
alone.) (X. 117.6) 


aiaead geafwita Ger (This dwelling place of a liberal 
person is beautiful like a lotus bed.) (X. 107. 10) 


Similarly, there is censure of gambling (aa-frar) and 
praise of agriculture (#fasmat) inthe dice-hymn. (X. 34). 

There are certain stanzas in the Vedic texts where 
deities are not assigned or specified. Such stanzas, accord- 
ing to the Nirukta, belong to the same deity to whom that 
particular sacrifice, or part of the sacrifice is offered. 
Before taking up the work of commenting on the Vedic 
texts, Dayananda prepared for his personal use, the index 
of devatas of all the four Vedas, that is he tentatively 
assigned the subject matter with care and scrutiny. In 
such cases, seers are supposed to be guided by visions in 
respect to the interpretations of the Vedic Mantras (taqrar- 
qacfaorae drt aeageeat wafer, Nir. VII. 3). 

Where there is no reference to sacrifice, and no deity 
specified, the verses are said to belong to Prajapati accord- 
ing to ritualists, and to Narasamsa (Ttrat#) according to 
etymologists. 

Sometimes, the devata or deity may be an optional 
one, or even a group of deities. It is indeed a very 
prevalent practice, as the Nirukta says, in every-day life in 
the world to dedicate things in common including what is 
sacred to gods, to guests and to the manes. 
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In some hymns or verses, we find that not only the 
well-known deities are praised, the non-deities are - also 
praised like deities; for example, the objects beginning with 
horse and ending with herb (Nigh V. 3. 1-22) together with 
the eight pairs az} zarqarfa (Nigh. V. 3. 29-36). Onsuch 
cases, the author of the Nirukta says, “The student should 
not think that matters relating to gods are adventitious as 
it were. On account of the super-eminence of the deity, 
a single soul is praised in various ways. Other gods are 
the individual limbs of a single soul. Or else, as people 
say, seers praise objects according to the multiplicities of 
their original nature, as well as from its universality. They 
are produced from each other, (e.g. Daksa is said to be 
born from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksa). They are the 
original forms of each other. They are produced from 
karma (action), they are produced from the soul. Soul is 
even their chariot, their horse, their weapon, their arrows; 
soul is indeed the all in all of gods. And thus, according to 
Yaska, the non-deities are but different manifestations of 
the same single soul as if. They all shine by the divine 
glory of the Supreme Self. And therefore, even the non- 
deities are treated as if they are deities. 

According to the etymologists, there are three deities 
(devatah) only (Ait. Br. If. 17): (i) Agni, whose sphere is 
Earth, (ii) Vayu whose sphere is atmosphere or inter- 
space, and (iii) Aditya or the Sun whose sphere is heaven. 
In our human complex, these three deities correspond to 
the physical bedy, vital complex, and psychological com- 
plex. Of these each receives many appellations on account 
of his super-eminence, or the diversity of his function, just 
as a priest, though he is one, is called the sacrificer (hotr), 
the director (adhvaryu) the possessor of the sacred lore 
(brahama) and the chanter (udgatr). 

The author of the Nirukta has also discussed the 
question of appearance (akara-cintana avait fart) of these 
gods. Some say, that they are anthropomorphic for their 
panegyrics as well as their appellations (purusavidha) are 
like those of sentient beings. We have such texts : 
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meat T ee calatea are! 

(O Indra, the two arms of the mighty one are noble). 
(VI.47.8) 

at areai efesarfaes ati 1 

(O Indra, come with thy team of two bay steeds). 
(II.18.4) 

ware fra a sfeqaer 

(O Indra, eat and drink the (Soma) placed before 

(thee). (X.116.7) 

aa TT ZITA 

Hear our call, O God that has’t listening ears 
(I. 10.9) 


This is merely a literary style of addressing these 
deities, for everyone knows that fire, air, sun, earth or 
moon are unanthropormorphic (in no way like a man). It 
must be rememered, that not only deities but inanimate 
objects, like stones, herbs, dice etc. have also been add- 
ressed, as if they are anthropomorpdic. 


af arafer aftafrcrata: 1 
(They shout with their green mouths). (X. 94.2) 


This is a panegyric of stones. (ataeqfa :). 


qe wa aa faegafeary 
Sindhu yoked the comfortable car, drawn by a horse. 
(X. 75.9). 

This is a panegyric of a river (a@-eqfa:). 

One should, therefore, have a full familiarity with 
the Vedic diction or the verbal style before he can really 
interpret the Vedic stanzas. It is the divine knowledge 
which is being imparted to man, who, at least, is expected 
to know of himself, and therefore, the Vedic texts appear 
to have anthropomorphic contexts, even when they are re- 
ferring to inanimate objects Or deities. 

Another peculiarity of the Vedic diction must be 
realized. Itis a fact that according to the Vedic concept, 
our Supreme Lord is one, though He is known by various 
names, according to His attributes, functions and nature. 
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We have a verse: 


aa fad aoraferargeat feer: a Tt TEATA I 

ua ag fast ager qaxafeg aa arafwearaare: 1 

They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and He 
is heavenly noble-winged Garutman. 

To what is one, sages give many a name; they call it 
Agni, Yama and Matarisvan. (Rv. I. 164.46) 


And thus Indra, Mitra etc. are different names, titles 
or attributes of one and the same Supreme. But, it is 
so often that it appears that gods are being jointly in- 
voked. Indrais jointly invoked along with Agni, Soma, 
Varuna, Pusan,Brhaspati, Brahmanaspati, Parvata, Kutsa, 
Visnu and Vayu. Mitra is jointly praised with Varuna; 
Soma with Pusan and Rudra; Pusan with Vayu and Par- 
janya with Vata. The function of Aditya or sun is to 
draw out and hold the juices with his rays. This Aditya 
is jointly praised with Candramas, Vayu and Samvatsara. 
(Ait. Br. II. 32; III. 31). 


Salient Features of the Present Translation 


1. Thetranslation is meant to be enjoyed by all, 
and in no case is meant for Vedic scholars and the spirit of 
the text is given in a simple language for those who 
would like to be inspired with the Vedic lore. 

2. The language used is the present day prose, and 
not the Biblical English. Even for God, the second person 
plural has been used, and not the second person singular, 
commonly in usage in the Vedic text. 

3. The Vedic grammar takes up a considerable 
licence in respect to inflexions and so on, and therefore, 
simplest grammatical rules have been followed in our trans- 
lation. As far as possible, present tense, including present 
perfect, have been given preference over past tenses. 

4. Each verse is capable of multiplicity of inter- 
pretations; in our translation, we have preferred to interpret 
text from spiritual and psyschological point of view to 
inculcate love, dedication and devotion to our Lord. There 
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are yet occasions, where interpretations have been given 
on other lines, whenever the subject matter obviously 


refers to social topics. 

5. The words like Indra, Agni, Mitraand Varuna 
have been translated in regards to the connotations they re- 
present. They have not been treated as specific deities 
or gods; they represent common appeliations to lower self 
or the Supreme Lord. They are attributive and not 
proper names. And so are terms like Maruts or Asvinau. 

6. Interpretations are based on the fact that there 
is no conflict between the Vedic ideas and the experiences. 
and observations in the divine creation. No interpretation 
would be held valid if it goes contrary to Nature’s Laws, 
or contrary to the morals or high values of life. 

7. Since the Vedas were given to us prior to human 
history, the interpretations are given on the basis of the 
concept that no historical or geographical references are to 
be sought for in the Vedic texts. 

8. The Vedas constitute the divine knowledge; 
there is no primitivism in the Vedas. It would have been 
erroneous on our part if we had interpreted them anthro- 
pologically or archaeologicaily. 

9. The Vedas precede all our philological contacts. 
The Vedic words occur in their most natural form, and 
as such, they have been interpreted in the natural way. 
In this respect, the derivations indicated by the authors of 
Nirukta, the Unadi Kosa, and the lines shown by Daya- 
nanda and Aurobindo have been very useful. 

10. The Vedas are the Source Books, and much later 
in history, these texts came to be used for ritualistic pur- 
poses, and therefore from time to time, various types of 
vinivogas were suggested. We have tried our best to see 
that the interpretations are not prejudiced by ecclesiastical 
and ritualistic considerations. This does not mean that the 
fire ritual, or yajna, with fuel, butter and edible and medi- 
cinal preparations, has no sanction in the Vedas. The 
Vedic texts speak of the favir yajna, cosmic yajna and 
spiritual yajna with a unique parallelism. 
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